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ABSTRACT 

In June 1990, the state of Kentucky passed its 
innovative Education Reform Act, which totally restructured the 
finance, governance, and curriculum of its public schools. One of the 
major provisions of the act was the mandate for Kentucky's primary 
schools to change from the traditional placement of children of the 
same age in kindergarten, first, second, and third grades to the 
placement of youngsters in multi-age, multi-ability classrooms. The 
resulting primary program recognizes that children grow and develop 
as a "whole," not one dimension at a time or at the same rate in each 
dimension. The instructional practices of the primary program address 
social, emotional, physical, aesthetic, and cognitive needs. The 
program flows naturally from preschool programs and exhibits 
developmentally appropriate practices. The philosophy of the primary 
program stresses a classroom climate that is non-competitive and 
encourages children to learn from one another as well as from the 
teachers. The program nurtures the continuing growth of children's 
knowledge and understanding of themselves and their world in a safe, 
caring, stimulating environment where the child grows and learning 
flourishes. This book describes Kentucky's primary program, focusing 
on the seven critical attributes of the program. Those attributes 
are: (1) developmentally appropriate educational practices; (2) 
multi-age and multi-ability classrooms; (3) continuous progress; (4) 
authentic assessment; (5) qualitative reporting methods; (6) 
professional teamwork; and (7) positive parent involvement. 
References are included with each chapter. (TJQ) 
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1. WHAT IS THE PRIMARY SCHOOL IN KENTUCKY? 



A Classroom Visit 

Step inside P&m Brown's classroom at Russell Cave 
Elementary School. You may be surprised at what you see and 
perhaps even more surprised at what you don't see. There are 
no desks in this classroom. They've been replaced by round 
tables and chairs when> children ages six, seven and eight meet 
to work together in small groups or individually on a project. 
There's a rug on the floor where children gather for large group 
activities. There's a math center where children work indepen- 
dently to solve math problems using manipulative materials 
and a science center where they discover scientific principles 
through exploratory activities. Two children are giving each 
other spelling words, while other children are writing in their 
journals. A group of children are at the listening center. Other 
children are reading independently in books of their choice 
which they will come together later to discuss in reading 
response groups. 
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Books are everywhere - books by professional authors 
and books in process and books "to brag about" for they have 
been written by the children themselves. In fact, the children 
are in the process of writing another book, a take-off on the 
favorite If You Give a Mouse a Cookie , After listening to Ms. 
Brown's student teacher read the book aloud and discussing the 
author, illustrator, title, cover, copyright, and pattern of the 
book, they are helping one another compose and illustrate their 
own version of the predictable pattern book. 

Students are free to move about the room as they work. 
The noise level is low and businesslike. There's very little 
obvious teacher direction, for these children have learned to 
self select activities and move from one center or activity to 
another when they finish a task. Class rules are posted as 
reminders of agreed upon behaviors that make such freedom 
possible. Whenever Ms. Brown wants the children to gather 
on the rug, she plays some inviting music on the tape recorder 
and the children know that means to "stop what you're doing 
and come to the front rug. " They put their materials away, pick 
up their clipboards, and gather quietly on the rug. 



Two years ago, the scene in this classroom would have 
been very different. There would have been rows of desks, 
few learning centers, and children working alone on 
workbooks and worksheets while their classmates were 
involved in ability grouped basal reading instruction or 
highly structured, teacher directed lessons. What made 
this change possible? 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION REFORM ACT OF 1990 



In June, 1990, Kentucky revolutionized elementary and 
secondary education with the passage of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Reform Act, which totally restructured the finance, 
governance, and curriculum of the public schools in the 
commonwealth. One of the major provisions of the act was the 
mandate for Kentucky's primary schools to change from the 
traditional placement of children of the same age in kindergar- 
ten, first, second, and third grades to the placement of 
youngsters of more than one age in the same multi-age, multi- 
ability classroom. 

In The Wonder Years , the Kentucky Department of 
Education (KDE) set forth its position on the primary school: 
"The primary school is that part of the elementary school 
program in which children are enrolled from the time they 
begin school until they are ready to enter the fourth grade (KRS 
158. 030(1), (2). An appropriate primary program for all 
children recognizes that children grow and develop as a 
"whole, " not one dimension at a time or at the same rate in each 
dimension. Therefore, instructional practices should address 
social, emotional, physical, aesthetic, as well as cognitive 
needs. The primary program flows naturally from preschool 
programs and exhibits developmentally appropriate educa- 
tional practices. These practices allow children to experience 
success while progressing according to unique learning needs 
and also enable them to move toward attainment of the 
educational goals and capacities of the Kentucky Education 
Reform Act in an environment that fosters a love of learning. " 

The philosophy of the primary program stresses a 
classroom climate that is non-competitive and encourages 
children to learn from one another as well as from teachers. 
Diversity of skills and knowledge is accepted and accommo- 
dated by grouping and regrouping children for an effective 



In June, 1990, 
Kentucky 
revolutionized 
elementary and 
secondary education 
with the passage of 
the Kentucky 
Education Reform 
Act. 
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The program 
nurtures the 
continuing growth 
of children's 
knowledge and 
understanding of 
themselves and 
their world... in a 
safe, caring, 
stimulating 
environment where 
the child grows and 
learning flourishes. 



instructional program. The program nurtures the continuing 
growth of children's knowledge and understanding of them- 
selves and their world ... in a safe, caring, stimulating 
environment where the child grows and learning flourishes. 
Children can experience success while progressing according 
to their unique learning needs. Continuous learning is 
enhanced through a coordinated and integrated curriculum 
incorporating a variety of instructional strategies and re- 
sources including play (The Wonder Years ). 



PRIMARY SCHOOL PROGRAM ATTRIBUTES 

To aid teachers in the implementation of the Primary 
Program, early childhood specialists within the Kentucky 
Department of Education (KDE) in consultation with other 
professional educators throughout the commonwealth worked 
together to identity the seven critical attributes of an effective 
primary school program. 



1 . Developmental ly appropriate 
educational practices 

2. Multi-age and multi-ability 
classrooms 

3. Continuous progress 

4. Authentic assessment 

5. Qualitative reporting methods 

6. Professional teamwork 

7. Positive parent involvement 



In the months since the passage of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Reform Act, primary teachers and principals, early 
childhood specialists in KDE, and teacher educators in the 
higher education institutions have worked to define these 
attributes and to identify some of the best educational practices 
to enable the full implementation of these attributes (See State 
Regulations and Recommended Best Practices for Kentucky's 
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Developmental^ Appropriate Practices . Development 
tally appropriate practices means providing curriculum and 
instruction that addresses the physical, social, intellectual, 
emotional, and aesthetic/artistic needs of young learners and 
permits them to progress through an integrated curriculum at 
their own rate and pace. 

Multi-Age and Multi-Ability Classrooms . Multi-age 
and multi-ability classrooms means the flexible grouping and 
regrouping of children of different ages, sex, and abilities who 
may be assigned to the same teacher(s) for more than one year. 

Continuous Progress . Continuous progress means that 
students will progress through the primary school program at 
their own rate without comparison to the rates of others or 
consideration of the number of years in school. Retention and 
promotion within the primary school program are not compat- 
ible with continuous progress. 

Authentic Assessment . Authentic assessment means 
assessment that occurs continually in the context of the 
learning environment and reflects actual learning experiences 
that can be documented through observation, anecdotal records, 
journals, logs, work samples, conferences, and other methods. 

Qualitative Reporting . Qualitative reporting means that 
children's progress is communicated to families through vari- 
ous home-school methods of communication which focus on 
the growth and development of the whole child. 

Professional Teamwork . Professional teamwork refers 
to all professional staff including primary teachers, administra- 
tors, special education teachers, teacher assistants/aides, itin- 
erant teachers, and support personnel who communicate and 
plan on a regular basis to meet the needs of groups as well as 
individual children. 
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No longer do we 
believe that learning 
occurs on a bell 
shaped curve that 
predetermines the 
failure of a certain 
number of children. 



Positive Parent Involvement , Parent involvement means 
relationships between school and home, individuals, or groups 
that enhance communication, promote understanding, and 
increase opportunities for children to experience success- 

^ ^ In the KDE publication, State Regulations and Recom- 
mended Best Practices for Kentucky Schools , you will find the 
recommended best practices to aid in the implementation of 
these seven critical attributes in the primary school program. 



Inherent within the primary school philosophy are 
certain beliefs about children and how they learn. The adoption 
of these beliefs requires the rejection of other beliefs that have 
dominated education in the past. No longer are children 
viewed as empty vessels into which the teacher pours his or her 
own store of knowledge. No longer are children viewed as 
passive recipients of the teacher's knowledge. No longer do we 
believe that learning occurs on a bell shaped curve that 
predetermines the failure of a certain number of children. 

On the other hand, primary teachers profess the follow- 
ing beliefs about children: 



All children can learn and they can learn at high levels. 
This is the underlying assumption of the Kentucky Education 
Reform Act, In the long run, the adoption of this belief by all 
teachers and administrators will improve students 1 learning 
more than any other single element of the primary school 
reform. Researchers report that teachers and administrators 
in effective schools hold higher expectations for student 
achievement than do teachers and administrators in less 
effective schools. When teachers believe students can learn, 
they do. 



BELIEFS ABOUT CHILDREN 



All Children Can Learn 
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KERA mandates high expectations for the performance 
of ALL students; success is expected for all. Still, however, 
some teachers protest that their students can't reach the 
Learner Outcomes identified by KERA. They cite poverty, 
racial or ethnic background, or low parental expectations as 
reasons for the children's inability to learn. It is true that 
teachers must overcome more obstacles in helping these 
children learn, yet there are numerous schools throughout this 
country in which students from low income homes are success- 
ful. The success of these schools demonstrates that all 
students, even students who are deemed "at risk," can learn if 
we believe that they can and if we share this belief with them. 



Children Search Actively For Meaning In Their World 

Children strive to make sense of the world around them. 
From infancy children explore the world, tasting, touching, 
seeing, smelling, and listening as they gain firsthand sensory 
information about how the world works. But they are not just 
passive recipients of this sensory information. They also act 
on the world. They cry, shout, babble, laugh, kick, and throw 
things, as they act on the world. They ask questions, hundreds 
of questions, as they attempt to interpret all of the information 
they are receiving and find their place in the world, to 
understand what makes it work, and how to control it. 
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Children aged five to eight continue to search actively 
for meaning in their worlds. When given the opportunity to 
solve real-life problems, children continue their quest for 
meaning. As preschoolers, they chose the activities that 
interested them and their intrinsic interest sustained their 
attention to these activities. So, too, will intrinsic interest 
sustain involvement in classroom activities when children are 
working to answer a meaningful, authentic question that 
evolves from their own interests. 

Schools have failed to trust children's innate need to 
understand their world. We have given children rewards of 
tokens, points, grades, privileges, and even food for the 
completion of meaningless, irrelevant tasks in a largely unsuc- 
cessful attempt to substitute extrinsic motivation for the natural 
intrinsic motivation that keeps children engrossed in meaning- 
ful, self-selected activities. 

The power of intrinsic motivation was illustrated by Bev 
Dean at Picadome Elementary in the January 5, 1993, Wail 
Street Journal . Ms. Dean reported that students in her class 
recently voted to skip recess so that they could finish a writing 
lesson. Furthermore, she said, "Some kids take books to 
lunch. I've never had that before. " When children are reading 
real books and writing for authentic reasons, they don't need 
extrinsic rewards; their genuine interest in the task sustains 
their effort. 



Children Construct Their Own Meaning 

Children are meaning-makers. Like all human 
beings, they are constantly attempting to understand 
and control the world about them. When they 
encounter a problem or an unfamiliar situation, they 
use the information they already know to generate 
hypotheses about ways to solve the problem or react 
in the situation. 
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We sometimes ibrget how much information and knowl- 
edge children bring with them to school; they are not blank 
slates. Teaching involves building on children's prior knowl- 
edge of the world about them. Researchers have shown that the 
more we already know about a given topic, the more we can 
learn from reading or studying about it. Thus, the key to 
facilitating learning at school is to help children connect the 
new to the known, to build on what they already know and to 
help them see how the new information relates to the known. 

CONSTRUCTIVIST VIEW 
OF LEARNING 





LEARNING = 
INEW + KNOT 

PRIOR ^ 
KNOWLEDGE 
OF LANGUAGE 
AND THE WORLD 



NEW 

INFORMATION 
FROM FIRST 
HAND OR 
VICARIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 



Because every child 
brings a different 
background to the 
classroom, each 
child will take 
different information 
from the classroom. 



Because every child brings a different background of 
knowledge and experience to the classroom, it is obvious that 
each child will take different information from the information 
available in the classroom. Thus, each child must regulate his 
or her own learning, not only what is learned but the rate at 
which it is learned. 



Children Learn Printed Language in the Same Way 
They Learn Oral Language 
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One of the miracles of human learning is that nearly all 
children acquire oral language without any formal instruction. 
Children learn to speak by listening to many conversations in 
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meaningful contextualized situations in which the significant 
others in their lives are communicating relevant information to 
one another and to them- By extensive exposure to meaningful 
exchanges of language, children induce for themselves the 
rules that govern language use. 

For example, no one directly teaches the preschooler 
the past tense rule, yet young children demonstrate their 
understanding of the rule when they overgeneralize it to 
irregular verbs as when they report that "the dog runned across 
the street." It is unlikely that they have heard anyone else use 
this incorrect form, yet because they understand that to discuss 
actions that have already occurred they must add the "ed" to 
the base verb, they apply the rule to an irregular verb that 
violates the rule. They cannot articulate the rule explicitly 
because their vast knowledge of language is tacit or implicit. 
Like most adult language learners, they can apply language 
rules without being able to explain them in an explicit way. 

The human brain has the capacity to sort through 
amazing amounts of incoming sensory data and to formulate 
rules to guide the organization of that data. Have you ever 
thought about the way in which children learn to tell dogs from 
cats? Have you ever thought about the rules you would teach 
a person who did not know how to tell the difference between 
dogs and cats? Can you formulate a rule related to size, 
presence of whiskers, length of hair, length of tail? You will 
soon find that there are always exceptions. Dogs are usually 
bigger that cats, but a twenty-pound tabfr is larger than a five 
pound chihuahua. Cats usually have wniskers; dogs usually 
don't; but there are exceptions. Neither you as an adult nor the 
child can explain how to tell one from the other but both you 
and they can do so with a high accuracy rate. 

In the same way that children learn to tell dogs from cats, 
they induce the rules for understanding and producing oral 
language. They can also induce the rules for understanding and 
producing printed language, if they are immersed in large 
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amounts of print in meaningful contextualized situations in 
which the actions of the significant others around them support 
their efforts to understand and produce written language. 

Children who grow up in highly literate homes come to 
school knowing a great deal about print and how it works 
because they have observed their parents and friends using 
various types of print to accomplish daily tasks. Research has 
shown that children who learn to read on their own grow up in 
homes in which their parents read aloud to them and answer 
their questions about print. These fortunate children have 
learned to read by what Robert and Marlene McCracken call 
the "lap technique," That is, loving parent, grandparent, or 
other caregiver, have held the children on their laps and read 
aloud their favorite storybooks - not once but many times. 

In Once Upon a Time , successful children's author Trina 
Schart Hyman describes her own experience of learning to read 
through the lap technique as follows: "My mother is a beautiful 
woman with red hair and the piercing blue gaze of a hawk. She 
never seemed afraid of anyone or anything. It was she who 
gave me the courage to draw and a love of books. She 
read to me from the time I was a baby, and once, when 
I was three or four and she was reading my favorite 
story, the words on the page, her spoken words, and 
the scenes in my head fell together in a blinding flash. 
I could read! The story was 'Little Red Riding 
Hood' and it was so much apart of me that I actually 
became Little Red Riding Hood." 

Needless to say, Trina Schart 
Hyman's mother read the story of "Little 
Red Riding Hood" aloud to her many 
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times before she was able to connect the printed words on the 
page with her mother's spoken words. Unfortunately, many 
children arrive at the doors of the school without the numerous 
experiences with print that Trina Schart Hyman and other 
children from highly literate homes have had. Thus, itbecomes 
the job of the school to immerse the child in meaningful, 
functional print so that they, too, can figure out the ways in 
which print maps on to speech. We'll talk a lot more about ways 
to do this in Chapter 6. 



BELIEFS ABOUT TEACHERS 

In primary classrooms, the roles of teachers are very 
different from their roles in traditional classrooms. Teachers 
in primary classrooms demonstrate their beliefs about children 
in the manner in which they teach. They trust that children will 
be intrinsically motivated to learn when the learning activities 
are meaningful and when they see how learning will help them 
make sense of their worlds. They understand that all children 
must construct their own knowledge of the world fitting the new 
information into their existing schema. Most of all, they 
believe that all children can learn at high levels - children from 
all incomes, children from all racial and ethnic groups - and 
most importantly they communicate this belief to the children 
themselves. 



Teachers are in Charge of the Curriculum 

Teachers in primary classrooms no longer view them- 
selves as the dispensers of a predetermined set of information. 
In traditional classrooms, teachers had a textbook in which a 
body of information or sequence of skills was taught in a 
predetermined order; the scope and sequence was provided by 
the teacher's manual. The teacher merely had to determine the 
pace at which the children were to proceed through the 
materials. At times, publishers insulted teachers by touting 
their materials as "teacher-proof thus denigrating the primary 
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role of the teacher as a professional capable of deciding what 
is best for the students in his or her classroom. 
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In Kentucky's new primary classrooms, the teachers are 
in control of the curriculum. They know that the children are 
to work toward achieving the 75 Learner Outcomes, but they 
have the freedom to design a curriculum that helps children 
acquire these outcomes- They may choose to use the textbook 
as a guide; they may still want the children to acquire a certain 
body of knowledge; but they may also decide that some of the 
information in the textbook is not important or that some of the 
skills are irrelevant to the attainment of the 75 Learner 
Outcomes. They supplement the single text and enrich the 
learning environment. They are in control. 

With control comes responsibility, responsibility that is 
sometimes a little frightening and often overwhelming in the 
beginning. Most of Kentucky's teachers are not throwing out 
their textbooks completely; in fact, most are continuing to use 
them as guides while picking and choosing from the texts the 
information and activities that will promote students' attain- 
ment of the Learner Outcomes. Teachers are using the 
textbooks as they were always meant to be used - as one source 
of information that needs to be supplemented and augmented. 

Teachers also have support from the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Education in the form of the Curriculum Framework 
in which the 75 Learner Outcomes are explained and learning 
activities and instructional resources for attaining the out- 
comes are suggested. 

Most importantly, experienced teachers have their own 
"built-in scope and sequence charts." They know from years 
of teaching what types of knowledge and skills are important 
for primary children to learn. They also know which of the 
myriad of skills that they were formerly expected to teach are 
unnecessary. They can trust their own experience to serve as 
a guide as they design a curriculum that focuses on the 
important knowledge and skills needed to attain the 75 Learner 
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Outcomes while omitting those skills that are irrelevant to the 
attainment of the Learner Outcomes. 



Teachers Understand that Children Learn in Different 

Ways 

Teachers in primary classrooms understand that every 
child's path to the attainment of the outcomes will be different. 
Since all children bring different backgrounds of knowledge 
and experience to the act of learning, each child takes different 
things from the learning activities provided in the classroom. 

Not only do children differ in the nature of their 
background knowledge, but they also differ in their preferred 
ways of learning. Howard Gardner's work on multiple intel- 
ligences reminds us that some individuals learn best through 
a linguistic approach; whereas, others learn through a tactile 
kinesthetic or logical mathematical approach. Teachers in 
primary classrooms design learning experiences in which 
children may experience and express their learning in multiple 
f J) ways - reading and writing, listening and speaking, moving and 
dramatizing, singing and dancing, sculpting and constructing, 
painting and drawing. Children are no longer restricted to a 
single mode of expression - using only paper and pencil in 
conventional ways. 



Teachers Value Approximations and Risk Taking 

Schools have been notorious for valuing one right 
answer. Students have been conditioned to guess what answer 
the teacher had in mind. They have been penalized when their 
answers varied from that of the textbook or test. Teachers have 
been reluctant to reward children for using a logical process if 
they failed to come up with the "right" answer given in the text 
or test. Teachers have failed to probe and find out how children 
were thinking about a problem or situation when the answer 
was not the one they had expected. A follow-up question might 
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reveal that based upon the child's experiences, a so-called 
wrong answer might make a great deal of sense. 



When Piaget was administering intelligence tests for 
Binet, he discovered that it was the wrong answers that 
provided a great deal of insight into children's thinking; 
whereas a right answer gave no clues about the manner in 
which the child arrived at the answer. This discovery led him 
to spend his life's work studying children's thinking. 

Like Piaget, teachers in primary classrooms value 
children's approximations and attempts and use them to better 
understand the child's level of intellectual development. For 
example, by studying children's invented spellings, a teacher 
can discover the generalizations the child is using regarding the 
way tha' print maps on to speech. For example, a child who 
spells "love" as "luv" has learned that the medial vowel sound 
heard in u love" is frequently represented by a short u. 
Currently, he or she is overgeneralizing that rule to a phoneti- 
cally irregular word, but the invented spelling attests to tne 
remarkable ability of the child to organize large amounts of 
auditory and visual information and to induce the rules about 
the way that written language represents spoken language. 
Research indicates that there is no danger that the child's 
spelling will be arrested at this level if the teacher fails to 
correct the misspelling. With more reading experience in 
which the child sees the standard spelling of "love," he or she 
will discover that "love" is an exception to the rule about the 
short u sound and will begin to use the standard spelling. 

Children's oral reading miscues can also provide valu- 
able insights in:? the strategies they are using to figure out 
unfamiliar words. If a child's miscues are meaningful substi- 
tutions that do not significantly alter the meaning of the 
passage, we know that the child knows that reading should 
make sense. On the other hand, a child who substitutes a 
graphically similar word (e.g. horse for house) that does not 
make sense in a sentence (e.g. I went into the house to get a 
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cookie) is relying too heavily on letter sound information and 
neglecting meaningful context clues. 




By examining children's errors in mathematics and 
probing for the reasons for these errors, teachers can learn a 
great deal about possible misconceptions the child possesses 
and provide instruction that helps clear up these misconcep- 
tions. 



Teachers Provide Choice Within Structure 

Teachers in primary classrooms set up the learning 
environment in such a way that children may select from a 
variety of learning activities any of which will lead toward the 
attainment of the Learner Outcomes. Since children possess 
varying backgrounds and interests and learn at different rates 
using different learning styles, it is unreasonable to expect all 
children to proceed through the same set of materials doing 
exactly the same activities. 

Children in primary classrooms select their own ques- 
tions to answer and their own projects to pursue. But the 
skillful primary teacher structures the children's choices by the 
activities and materials provided in the classroom environment 
and by capitalizing on events and situations that are going on 
in the world outside the classroom. 

For example, during the presidential inaugural activities 
in January, 1993, Beverly Wells at Squires Elementary had the 
children involved in a study of Washington, D.C. At the 
Reading center, a quiet group of children could be seen reading 
different self-selected books related to Washington, D.C. For 
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example, one child was reading the book The Wall . When she 
finished reading, she would write why she believes that the 
Vietnam Memorial wall is so meaningful to so many people. 
The other children would respond to their books in ways that 
enable them to evaluate the content and relate it to their own 
lives. 

At the Art and Building center, a group of children 
could be seen busily drawing blueprints of the nation's capital. 
They collaboratively selected a favorite map of the city and 
made the blueprints on a large piece of bulletin board paper. 
At the Music center, one child was writing his own Declaration 
of Independence to the music of a song that he had chosen. 
Another child was browsing through a music book, locating 
different patriotic songs. Later she would write about the 
meaning of the lyrics in each of the songs she had selected. 

At the Working Together center, three children were 
cooperatively discussing a recent newspaper article about 
Washington, D.C. and choosing five newly learned facts about 
the city to write in their own words. At the Personal Work 
center, two children had chosen to practice their handwriting 
by recopying the Bill of Rights. Two others chose to select a 
site of interest in Washington, D.C. and design a brochure about 
it. First they had to decide whether to write the National Park 
Service for information or use local sources such as a tour book 
or other library resources. 



Teachers Integrate the Curriculum Through Units and 

Projects 

When teachers organize their curriculum around broad- 
based themes and projects, students are allowed to self select 
the aspects of the theme on which they will focus. Because the 
children are studying different aspects of the theme, they will 
be using different resource materials and reporting their study 
in different ways. Children involved in a study of household 
pets, might choose to survey their classmates to see how many 
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children have pets and what types of pets they have. This 
information might be graphed and presented in a large mural 
in the classroom. 

Another child might become engrossed in unusual pets, 
such as boa constrictors. That child might read factual 
materials about boas and might write a report of the findings 
or an imaginative story about a child with a pet boa in which 
the facts would be woven into the story. Another child might 
discover Shel Silverstein's poem "I'm Being Swallowed by a 
Boa Constrictor" and get a group of classmates together to act 
out the poem as they recite it chorally for the class. 

In the example above, it is obvious how theme studies 
promote integration of the curriculum. Children are using 
mathematics and interview techniques to construct the graph. 
They are reading and writing in various genre (stories, poetry 
and informational materials) as they study snakes and do choral 
reading. They are using group membership skills when they 
work with peers to construct the graph or plan the choral 
reading presentation. They are using art and drama when they 
make the materials for the reenactment of the poem. Many 
content areas are used in meaningful contexts as the children 



pursue their individual interests. 




Another advantage of theme studies is that 
it allows for children of different age and ability 
levels to pursue the topic in materials of varying 
difficulty levels and to express what they have 
learned in a variety of modes and media. 



The task for the teacher in a primary 
classroom is to design both the physical 
and social learning environment in a way 
that supports children's learning. The 
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physical environment must be arranged so that the materials 
and space are available for the children to pursue their interests. 
Room for both noisy and quiet activities must be provided and 
areas for individual, small, and large group activities need to 
be designated. 

The teacher works with the children to organize the 
social environment so that they themselves figure out how to 
interact with their classmates in ways that permit an individual 
child to read and write quietly without interruption or distrac- 
tion while at the same time a small group of children may be 
working cooperatively on a project or a pair of youngsters may 
be jointly authoring and illustrating a book. 

Children learn valuable group membership skills as they 
negotiate rules for social interactions in the classroom. Be- 
cause they participate in making the rules, they are more apt 
to see the need to follow the rules and there is little need for the 
teacher to serve as disciplinarian. Thus, the children achieve 
a major goal of education in a democracy, that of self- 
discipline. 



Teachers find when 
they employ a unit 
or project approach 
that they themselves 
are learning with 
the children. 



Teachers are Lifelong Learners 



Teachers, like their students, must become lifelong 
learners. They must constantly be constructing new meanings 
- new meanings about the Learner Outcomes they want 
children to achieve, new meanings about the content that they 
teach, new meanings about the ways in which children learn, 
and new meanings about the interests and needs of the children 
in their classrooms. 



Teachers find when they employ a unit or project 
approach that they themselves are learning with the children. 
When a child's interests move in a direction that the teacher has 
not traveled before, the teacher also is covering new ground, 
learning new facts, both broadening and deepening under- 
standing of content. As children become experts in a given area 
and share that knowledge with the class, the teacher learns 
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from the children along with the classmates. When the 
artistically or musically talented child expresses his or her 
learning in a new way, the teacher learns more about that mode 
of expression. When children from different cultures share 
customs, beliefs, and perspectives, the teacher's appreciation 
for and understanding of various cultures is enhanced. 

The advantage for teachers in the primary classroom is 
that every day is new and stimulating because they are learning 
new things each day. The advantage for students is that they 
have the opportunity to interact daily with an adult role model 
of the lifelong learner. They realize that even adults continue 
to learn new things throughout their lives and that learning 
never ends. 



SUMMARY 

The vision of Kentucky's primary program is an exciting 
one. It is a vision based on beliefs about empowerment - 
empowerment of children to take control of their own learning 
and empowerment of teachers to design learning environments 
that support children's efforts to do so. But realizing the vision 
will take time, courage, and a great deal of hard work. Are you 
ready? Let's begin! 
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2. ORGANIZING FOR INSTRUCTION 



At approximately ll:40ayoung boy skips excitedly but quietly 
into his classroom. He quickly sluffc off his backpack, stoffc it into his 
cubbie, and rushes to greet his teacherwho is sitting with a small group 
of students. As the boy joins the group, he is momentarily distracted 
from his original purpose and peers intently at a small, grey rabbit 
resting in one of the student's hands. Referring often to an open book, 
the students and teacher continue to discuss the proper food for a baby 
rabbit. One of the boys suggests carrots. . .after all, that's what Bugs 
Bunny eats. Looking at one of the pictures in the reference book, a girl 
proposes lettuce instead. 

At this point, theyoungbqy remembers his original mission and 
shows the teacher his new treasure, Beatrix's Fitter's book, The Story 
of Peter Rabbit . Laughing, the teacher congratulates the boy on his 
timing and suggests that maybe "Fteter" can recommend something 
good to eat for their new rabbit. As several of the students return the 
rabbit to its cage, the new arrival joins an older boy who is seated in 
a corner atop a pile of comfortable pillows reading a book. Waving his 
new book intheair, the young boy settles himself down beside theolder 
boy, and they begin to read. No formal greeting or invitation to join 
one another is necessary because these two boys are reading 
"buddies. " Each day when the younger boy arrives, he knows that his 
"buddy' 1 will be in the classroom ready to share a story. 

Tliis scene is representative of the types of activities that are 
happening in primary classrooms. The eager young man who arrives 
at school at 11:40 a.m. is a first year primary student. Like the 
traditional kindergarten student, he attends school for only half of the 
day. Unlike the traditional kindergarten student, he does not attend a 
separate half day program but is a member of a multi-age primary 
program which, in this case, includes both fall day and half day 
students. 
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Although this scene represents only one example of how 
children may be grouped within the primary school, itdoes show some 
of the advantages of multi-age grouping. The goal of this chapter is to 
describe a variety of grouping options that are currently being used in 
Kentucky primary classrooms. This chapter also addresses the 
somewhat controversial issues of inclusion of five-year-olds and 
special needs children within the primary school and the assurance that 
gifted students are given opportunities to realize their full potential. A 
variety of options and examples of existing and proposed programs are 
given. 

A second goal of this chapter is to discuss how changes in 
student grouping patterns have affected teachers. With the institution 
of flexible grouping, the creation of "families" of classrooms, and 
changes in instructional strategies, cooperation among teachers is 
increasing. This chapter addresses the issue of common planning time 
for teachers and the relationship between common planning time and 
teacher cooperation. 



MULTI-AGE, MULTI-ABILITY PRIMARY 
CLASSROOMS 



KERA regulations state that primary students will be grouped 
in multi-age and multi-ability classrooms. Unfortunately, this 
statement has been felsely interpreted by some individuals to mean that 
all primary classrooms must contain five-, six-, seven-, and eight-year 
old students. This assumption is not correct. Although primary 
classrooms must contain a minimum of two levels, KERA does not 
mandate a single grouping formula. 



What KERA regulations do stress is the importance of 
flexibility. One characteristic of all multi-age and multi-ability 
classrooms is flexible grouping and regrouping of children of different 
ages, genders, and abilities for the purpose of enhanced learning. 



Why does KERA place such emphasis upon the use of multi- 
age, rnulti-ability grouping patterns with children? To answer this 
question, let'sexaminesomeofthebe^efitsof this typeof arrangement. 
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In her book, The Case for Mixed-Age Grouping in Early Education . 
Lilian Katz (1990), expert in early childhood education, describes the 
following advantages of heterogeneous grouping: 



• Mixed-age grouping resembles family and neighborhood group- 
ings, which throughout human history have informally provided 
much of children's socialization and education. Many young 
children now spend relatively little time in these types of settings 
and consequently are deprived of the kind of learning made 
possible by contact with children of other ages. 

• Research indicates that social development can be enhanced by 
experiences available in mixed-age grouping. Leadership and 
positive social interactions have been observed to increase. 

• Current concepts of cognitivedevelopment-the "zone of proximal 
development" and "cognitive conflict" - imply that children whose 
knowledge or abilities are similar but not identical stimulate each 
others' flunking and cognitive growth. 

• Research on peer tutoring and cooperative learning indicates that 
interaction between less able and more able children benefits all 
individuals, including gifted children, both academically and 
socially. 

• Mixed-age grouping relaxes the rigid, lock-step curriculum with 
its age-graded expectations, which are inappropriate for a large 
proportion of children. 

A primary advantage of heterogenous grouping patterns is the 
gift of time. Students move at their own rate throughout the four years 
ofmeirprimary experience withoutthe stigma ofMureorthepressure 
of success. A second advantage of this system is peer interaction; 
students are given many opportunities to assume the role ofboth leader^ 
and follower, teacher and learner. 

These factors are further buttressed by research related to 
achievement in such groups as boys, minorities, and underachievers. 
In all three cases, academic achievement was higher and attitudes 
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toward school more positive when these children were placed in a 
multi-age setting. Ifcvan's review of 64 research studies published 
between January 1968 and December 1990 confirms the positive link 
between plarementmmulti-age, m 

ment. In a comparison of graded and nongraded classrooms, 91 % of 
the studies showed that students in nongraded rooms performed better 
than or equally to students in graded groups. Taken as a whole, these 
figures provide a powerful incentive for the establishment of multi-age, 
multi-ability classrooms. 



Grouping Options 

Given the understanding that heterogeneous grouping patterns 
have a positive influence on children's growth, your next question may 
be, "What grouping pattern is the bestpattern for my primary school? " 
The answer... There is no single grouping pattern that is best. 
Decisions regarding grouping of children should be based on the needs 
of both the students and teachers in the school. The following are 
examples of grouping patterns that are currently being used in primary 
schools throughout the state. 

• Dual year plan - This plan groups two levels of primary students. 
Examples of possible dual year groups may include class assignments 
consisting of: five- and six- year-old students, six- and seven-year-old 
students, or seven- and eight-year-old students. 



An advantage of this grouping pattern is that it provides for diversity 
among students but differences are not as widespread as in other 
grouping plans. This plan, however, should not be equated with 
earlier split grade arrangements. Children should be grouped 
flexibly according to student needs, requirements of the task, and 
individual interests. 

• Three year plan with partial first year inclusion - This plan groups 
six-, seven-, and eight-year-old students into a primary classroom. 
Although atthe beginning of the year five-year-old students spend most 
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of the day together, their teacher plans with the primary classroom 
teachers, and they are included in primary activities on a regular (and 
spontaneous) basis. 

Someschools like this pattern because of its flexibility. During the first 
few weeks of the school year, five-year-old children may spend the 
major part of the day as a group familiarizing themselves with 
classroom and school routines. As the five-year-old students gain 
confidence, they are gradually incorporated into the activities of the 
older children. A strength of this system is that it helps children make 
a smooth transition into the primary program. 

• Four year plan - A few schools are blending five-, six-, seven-, and 
eight-year-old students into one primary classroom. 

This system often occurs in schools where teachers have been working 
in the primary setting for several years and understand the complexities 
of meeting a very wide range of needs. An advantage of this plan is 
that children move through their primary years with one team of 
teachers who know and understand their needs. 

The previous examples represent three basic grouping patterns. 
Some schools are using other combinations of these basic plans 
depending upon the needs of their student populations. For example, 
one year a school may have an abundance of six-year old students. In 
response to this situation, staff may choose to use both two and three 
year grouping plans. One classroom may contain five- and six-year- 
old students; while a second classroom many contain five-, six-, and 
seven-year-old students. Still another classroom may contain six-, 
seven-, and eight-year-old students. Regardless of the type of plan you 
choose, keep in mind that the goal of any grouping structure is 
flexibility and diversity. We must be constantly on guard that grouping 
patterns do not become a subtle form of tracking or labeling young 
children. 

A second factor that may influence the choice of grouping 
patterns is teacher preference. Differing teaching styles among staff 
may lend themselves to different grouping patterns. Especially in the 
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initial stages of implementation when teachers are experimenting with 
and experiencing many new ideas, it is vital that teachers are also given 
choices. 

A third factor related to the grouping of children is the 
development of "families" within the primary school Used in the 
educational setting, the term, "families" refers to the practice of 1) 
organizing individual primary classrooms into larger units and/or 2) 
allowing children to remain with a teacher for more than one year. 
Although :>oth conditions do not have to exist in order to call a group 
a family, they often do. Model Laboratory School is an example of a 
primary school that combines both features. 

When students enter thedoors of Model Laboratory School for 
the very first time, they are assigned to a teacher and to a larger unit, 
known as a "family." This family unit, of which the five-year-olds 
are an integral part, consists of three other primary classrooms. Taken 
as a whole the "family " represents students and teachers at all levels 
of the primary school. Within the family unit, teachers plan yearly and 
seasonal thematic units, flexibly group and regroup students for 
instruction, team teach units when appropriate, and share assessment 
responsibilities. 

Why is the family unit so important to the children? Member- 
ship within a family lasts for the length of the children's participation 
in the primary school. Although homeroom assignments may vary 
during the four years of primary school, students often work with the 
same group of teachers and students throughout the primary years. A 
principal advantage of the family system is that it provides both stability 
and diversity. Because children work within the group for an extended 
length of time, teachers have the opportunity to get to know the student 
and the parents better. Students also have the opportunity to get to knew 
their peers and teachers. No longer do children, parents, or teachers 
have to lament at the end of the year, "I just felt like I was making 
progress, and new I will have to start all over in the fall. H The larger 
number of family members also allows for diversity. As children are 
flexibly grouped throughout the day and year, students have opportu- 
nities to work with children of all ages and ability levels. 
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Many of these same benefits are echoed by the Kentucky 
Department of Education in the primary school document, State 
Regulations and Recommended Best Practices . It states: 



Allowing children to remain with the same teacher(s) 
for more than one year fosters: 

• Continuity of study patterns. 

• A consistent family atmosphere. 

• An opportunity to be both a follower and leader. 

• Familiarity with routines and procedures. 



Regardless of the grouping pattern that your school chooses, 
keep in mind that flexibility is the single most important consideration 
in any plan. Children should be grouped and regrouped throughout 
the day and year for a variety of purposes. Irregardless of good 
intentions, plans that track or label students are detrimental to 
children. 



Issues Related to Inclusion 

Three areas of special concern to educators as they begin 
implementation of the primary school are : 1 ) the inclusion of five-year- 
olds into the program, 2) the inclusion of children with special needs, 
and 3) the assurance that gifted students are given opportunities to 
realize their full potential . Educators and parents alike want to be sure 
that the unique needs of these students are met in the primary setting. 
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The following section describes how a number of schools are solving 
these problems and in the process are creating programs that enhance 
all children's learning. 

Five-Year-Old Inclusion 

Scheduling and financial difficulties aside, many educators and 
parents have voiced concerns about whether it is developmentally 
appropriate to include five-year-olds in the primary school Recog- 
nizing the legitimacy of these concerns, the Kentucky Department of 
Education has developed the following guidelines as recommended 
best practices: 

• Five-year-olds should be included with other primary 
children to the maximum extent possible, 

• Some five-year-olds may be grouped for all or some 
of every day with six-year-old students, 

• Some five-year-olds may be grouped for all or some 
of every day with six-, seven-, and/or eight-year old 
students, 

• Individual five-year-olds may be grouped some of 
every day with those children attending the preschool 
program, as appropriate. 

• While the primary program is focused on addressing 
thedevelopmental needs of each individual child in the 
most appropriate educational setting, it is conceivable 
that some five-year-old students may need to remain 
in a single age grouping of students for a period of time 
during the first semester of the school year. After this 
time, all five-year olds will be integrated with other 
primary children at least two times per week for 
instructional activities, (For a list of suggested, quality 
activities, refer to the Kentucky ' Department cf Educa- 
tion document, State Regulations and Recommended 
Best Practices. ) 

Examples of Hill inclusion of five-year-olds into the primary 
program may be found at Nicholasville, Northern, and Saffell Street 
Elementary schools. Although each of these programs is unique, they 
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share a common schedule. In each of these classrooms, the five-year- 
old students in the class attend school for one half day while older 
primary students intheclassattendforamllday. (Note: Only onegroup 
of five-year-old students attend this class; when they are not present, 
the total class size is smaller.) Teachers using this system cite 
advantages, particularly in the areas of reading and writing, for both 
half day and full day students. As was true in the one room school, 
younger students seem to blossom as they emulate many of the literacy 
activities of older children. Older students, on the other hand, benefit 
from theleadership opportunities afforded them. They alsoprofitfrom 
the lower class size which characterizes the half of the day when first 
year students are not present. Teachers note that they often use this 
opportunity to focus on basic communication and mathematics skills 
that will help the children throughout their school years. 

Tamarack Elementary School provides another model for mil 
inclusion of five-year-old students. Unlike the previous examples, the 
program at Tamarack incorporates students from tvw half day sessions 
into a mil day program. Although scheduling for 48 half day students 
and 24 mil day students is a bit daunting, team teachers Allison Fmley 
and Paula Steele have developed a developmentally appropriate 
curriculum that meets the needs of both half day and Ml day students. 

How did they accomplish this? One key is the flexible use of 
whole and small group instruction, individual work, and center time. 
Ms. Fmley and Ms. Steele begin each morning with whole group 
activities. Typical activities during this period include show and tell, 
calendar, and journal writing. The teachers also use this time to 
introduce theme related materials. For instance, one morning Ms. 
Fmley read the book, Is This a House for a He rmit Crab? and 
introduced a live hermit crab to the children. Later that same week, 
the children used this time to act out a story related to the current 
thematic unit, oceans. Following whole group time, students work 
independently or cooperatively at center activities. A contract system 
(described more fully in Chapter 3) ensures that students have an 
opportunity to work at a variety of tasks and with a variety of students. 
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Center work is an 
example of an 
activity used with 
five-year-olds and 
older primary 
students. 




Lunch marks the middle of the instructional day with morning 
students departing before lunch and afternoon students arriving after 
this meal. ToacconinKxiatethenewarrivalsyetnotdupUcateactivities 
with the full day students, Ms. Finley and Ms. Steele briefly divide the 
children. Half day students meet with one teacher for whole group 
activities similar to those used during the morning session . The older 
students use this time for activities in math and reading. Following 
special classes, all students participate in a centers' time. As in the 
morning renter period, students use a contract system to determine 
assignments. 

Careful coordination with special class teachers, such as P.E. 
and music, allows the teachers to work with small groups of children 
throughout the day. Children not attending special classes remain in 
the room where they work with Ms. Finley and Ms. Steele at activities 
designed to meet their individual needs. These periods are often used 
to challenge children or to give them an extra opportunity to practice 
strategies. Ms. Finley and Ms. Steele attribute the success of this 
schedule to the fact that it combines structure with flexibility. 

In contrast to these examples, other schools have decided that 
partial inclusion best meets the needs of their five-year-old students. 
Many proponents of this type of program feel that some five-year-olds 
benefit from the security that a self contained classroom provides. 
They also note that specialized areas, such as blocks, sand and water 
tables, and dramatic play centers, are often missing in the primary 
classrooms. Advocates of partial inclusion note that this plan 
provides five-year-old students with the best of both worlds. 



The following are examples of some of the activities that are 
currently being used with five-year-olds and older primary 
children: buddy reading, bookmaking (process writing), 
cooking, thematic studies, centers, and field trips. Jacqueline 
Vance, assistant director at Model Laboratory Schools, offers 
the following advice when selecting or planning activities. 
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Be sure the activities are varied. For example, 
buddy reading is an excellent activity for this type of 
program, but it should not be the only activity. 
Make sure five-year-olds are integrated into pri- 
mary activities on a regular basis, but do not let 
structure preclude spontaneity. Base inclusion on 
appropriateness not on the dictates of the schedule. 



Children with Special Needs 

Including all students into the primary program regardless of 
their abilitiesor limitations is an important part of theprimary program. 
Built on the premise that "all children can learn," teachers in the 
primary school usedevelopmentally appropriate practices, inconjunc- 
tion with other critical attributes such as multi-age, multi-ability 
grouping, to create a learning environment that is child centered and 
accommodates a wide variety of learner needs. This same environ- 
ment also supports continuous progress toward learning goals and 
enhanced self-esteem for all students. 

However, the question is sometimes raised, "Why place 
students with special needs into a regular education environment?" 
The answer is simple. Students, regardless of their ability level, leam 
best in a social environment that includes many opportunities for peer 
interaction, risktaking,and experimentation. Astrength of the primary 
classroom structure is it possesses all of these characteristics. It also 
recognizes that all children have diverse and special needs. Such a 
setting is, therefore, appropriate for all students. 

A common worry for classroom teachers who are not trained, 
in special education is whether or not they will be able to meet the 
special needs of these children. This is a legitimate concern, a concern 
shared by educators and parents alike. The answer to this question is 
cooperation, preparation, and continued support. Before any child, 
including those with special needs, is placed in a classroom, the 
educational goals for that child should be clear. In the case of a child 
with special needs, these goals should bedeveloped in conjunction with 
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Whenever possible, 
full inclusion is the 
goal of one school's 
special education 
program. 



the special education teacher, parent, and the classroom teacher. Once 
these goals are established, specific plans should be developed which 
include strategies for achieving these goals as well as methods for 
monitoring both the success ofthe plan and the growth of thechild. In 
addition to these preparations, both teachers and students need 
continued support in the classroom in the form of professionally trained 
faculty and access to resource room staff and materials. 

Many schools are already integrating special education stu- 
dents into their primary programs. At Cardinal Valley Elementary, 
integration of special education students occurs on a daily basis. For 
example, in Carol Fferkin's classroom, a student with cerebral palsy 
works with other students on a task . Although the student with cerebral 
palsy cannot complete many of the physical aspects of the project, such 
as recording data, she is a contributing member of the group. She helps 
analyze the data and provides suggestions as the final graphs are 
prepared. 



Kent Mann, assistant superintendent at Danville Independent 
Schools, notes that whenever possible full inclusion is the goal of their 
special education program. To accomplish this goal, several teams of 
special education and classroom teachers were formed . Within these 
classrooms, students with disabilities ranging from the most severe 
(trainable mentally disabled) to less severe (educable mentally dis- 
abled, learning disabled and speech impaired) are presently assigned 
to primary classrooms for the major part of the day. 



Mr. Mann credits the success of their program to education and 
support. All teachers in the primary school , whether or not they are 
currently teaming with a special education teacher, take part in the 
"Consultation and Collaboration" WDrkshop offered by the Kentucky 
Department ofEducatiorfs Office ofExceptional Children. Mr. Mann 
feels that this training is crucial because it provides teachers with the 
skills critical to collaboration. It also gives teachers a common ground 
or knowledge base to begin developing programs. Regular classroom 
teachers remark that the "teaming" system is particularly helpful for 
them because a special education teacher or aide is involved in all 
phases of instruction (planning, implementation, and evaluation). 
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In addition to the teachers in the classroom, students who are 
eligible have access, when needed, to the services of a resource teacher 
outside the primary setting. This service ensures that all the needs of 
the children, as outlined in their individual education plans, are being 
met. 

Jennifer Mockbee, primary teacher at Bellevue Elementary, 
also teams with a special education teacher. She notes that one of the 
benefits of this type of teaming is that distinctions, such as "my" and 
"your v students are replaced by "our." Both teachers accept 
responsibility for the students' progress. The learning of the special 
needs youngsters is no longer the exclusive responsibility of the special 
education teacher. 

Ms. Mockbee continues, "The students perceive the special 
education teacher and myself as "their" teachers." Even more 
importantly, students perceive all the children as "their" classmates. 
For children without disabilities, the result of integration of special 
needs children is the understanding that all individuals can make a 
unique contribution to life regardless of their differences. 

Supporting Gifted Children 

Does the establishment of the primary school mean the end of 
gifted education? The answer to this question is "no." In feet, the 
primary school raises the ceiling on learning and encourages children 
to move as for as they can at their own pace. 

One of the critical attributes of the primary program is the 
provision for continuous progress of all students. No longer are 
students restricted to a single grade level textbook in reding, 
mathematics, social studies, and science. As students engage in 
thematic units in which they are searching for answers to real life, 
questions, they read widely in many types of materials at a variety of 
reading levels; they write up the results of their research; they conduct 
experiments, record their observations, and write summaries and 
conclusions. Driven by their own innate desire to make sense of the 
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world and supported by teachers and parents, high ability students are 
able to go far beyond the traditional limitations of age graded 
classrooms. 

The primary program recognizes and fosters the talents of 
children in many areas. Traditionally, gifted programs were limited 
to students with strengths in traditional academic areas. While 
excellence in academics is ill very important in the primary setting, 
special talents in the areas of music, art, movement, sports, and 
leadership are also recognized and fostered. 

Dalten Oak, principal at Goshen Elementary, comments on the 
expanded opportunities for gifted education since the passage of 
KERA. Prior to this year, Kathleen Ronay, teacher of gifted education 
at Goshen, spent the major part of her time with intermediate grade 
children through pull-out programs. This year, Ms. Ronay's role has 
changed as she collaborates with both intermediate and primary 
teachers to develop programs that stimulate and challenge all children, 
including those who are gifted. One such project, developed by Ms. 
Ronay, the media specialist, and three primary teachers , was designed 
in conjunction with a year long theme of "Journeys. " For the purpose 
of this project, the teachers focused on the core concepts in social 
studies dealing with geography and map skills. In addition to these 
academic goals, the teachers concentrated on developing activities that 
would require problem, solving and decision making. 

Guided by both Howard Gardner's work related to multiple 
intelligences and the 75 Learner Outcomes, these teachers provided 
a framework within which students could solve problems and make 
choices concerning both the focus of their research and the method of 
reporting this information. Ms. Ronay reports that a particularly 
successful aspect of this project was the creation of a rubric to assess 
the children's abilities as responsible workers. Developed with the 
children at the beginning of the project, it acted as a guide for students 
and supported independence. What is the result of this and other 
projects?. . . .Motivated, successful learners who know no limits to their 
knowledge and understanding. Mr. Oak also notes that this type of 
programming not only allows more children to be served but also 
increases the frequency of contact. 
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With the increased emphasis upon serving the needs of all 
students within the general educational setting, does it mean that pull- 
out programs are no longer allowed? In answer to this question, let us 
refer to the Kentucky Department of Education document, State 
Regulations and Recommended Best Practices for Kentucky's Pri- 
mary Program . This document states that specialized services are 
allowed when appropriate. The important factor to keep in mind when 
considering pull-out programs of any kind is whether they allow for 
developmental^ appropriate instruction and best serve the needs of the 
child. 



COOPERATION AMONG TEACHERS 

As the previous examples show, the primary school is based on 
cooperation... cooperation among students... among students and 
teachers. . .and first and foremostcooperation among professional staff. 
Identified as one of the seven critical attributes, professional teamwork 
is actually a vehicle for achieving the other critical attributes. Without 
professional teamwork, efforts to design a developmental^ appropri- 
ate curriculum, to plan for positive parent involvement, to provide 
authentic and continuous assessment, and to organize flexible group- 
ing patterns will be, at best, hit or miss. Of even more importance, 
professional teamwork provides the support necessary to sustain 
people and change. Unfortunately, without this support, the result is 
often teacher burnout and rejection of primary reform. 



Common Planning Time 

For many schools the search for common planning time has 
been the major impediment to cooperation among teachers. While this 
issue remains, in the words of one superintendent, "a big problem," 
many schools are successfully grappling with this puzzle. Although 
the "perfect 11 solution remains a bit illusive, the following are some 
examples of ways Kentucky primary schools are feeing this issue. 
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Utilization of Special Area Staff 



Students have the 
opportunity to 
participate in a 
number of quality 
activities. 
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Special area classes, such as music, physical education, and art, 
have traditionally been used to provide elementary teachers with 
planning time. With the implementation of the primary school, the 
issue of planning time, a thorny issue at best, was Anther complicated 
by the need for common planning time among cooperating teachers. 

Acknowledging the crucial link between planning time and 
effective schools, the Hardin County School Board made this issue a 
top priority. As evidence of this commitment, the Board of Education 
provided each school with the funds to hire additional special area 
faculty. The choice of what type of special area teachers was left to the 
individual schools. For G.C. Burkhead Elementary School, the 
additional faculty members mean that cooperating teachers have a 40 
minute planning period each day. Although the reason for hiring 
additional staff was to support teachers, the real beneficiaries of this 
decision have been the children. They not only profit from the 
expanded services of the "special" teachers, but the expanded 
curricular activities resulting from greater cooperation among the 
classroom teachers. 

Like Hardin County, Bourbon County schools also uses the 
services of special area teachers to provide planning time. To solve the 
issue of common planning time, they organize their special area 
teachers into teams, much like the classroom teachers. Using this team 
approach, the special classes for any given team of classroom teachers 
are offered at the same time. For example, teacher A, B, and C may 
be working cooperatively. Special classes, such as art, music, and RE. 
are offered at the same time each day. On Monday, Teacher A's 
children go music ; Teacher B's children attend anartclass; and Teacher 
C's children participate in P.E. On succeeding days, the schedule is 
rotated so that children may participate in a different activity. This is 
an effective method for Bourbon County schools because this system 
works even in instances where special area teachers are responsible for 
more than one school . The only disadvantage to this approach is the 
feet the special area teachers are not available toplan with the classroom 
teacher. 
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While a majority of schools currently use special area classes 
asamethodofprcwdingplanru^ several 
schools are developing alternative methods for solving this issue. 
Connie Aubrey, principal at Nicholasville Elementary School, de- 
scribes a plan that their school hopes to pilot during the 1993-94 school 
year. This plan provides teams with one additional Friday a month to 
plan. Dubbed cluster planning, this system calls for three-fourths of 
the teachers in the primary school to "absorb" the students from the 
classrooms of the remaining one-fourth of the teachers. This action 
frees one-fourth of the staff to plan as a team. The benefits of this move 
are not only for teachers. This system gives students the opportunity 
to interact with a greater variety of students and teachers as well as to 
participate in an increased number of quality activities. 

Similar plans that require a portion of the staff to assume 
teaching responsibilities while the remainder of the staff has common 
planning time have been developed by other schools. Each of the 
following plans provide a team of teachers one afternoon a month with 
time to plan. 

• Instructional aides teach in the classrooms while the 
teachers plan. 

• Intermediate level teachers incorporate primary stu- 
dents into their activities allowing primary teachers to 
plan cooperatively. Since turnabout is fair play, on a 
subsequent day, primary teachers include intermedi- 
ate students in classroom activities giving intermedi- 
ate teachers common planning time. 

• InschcH3lswherethereismorethanonefemilyorteam 
of primary teachers, teachers rotate planning and 
teaching duties. While one family or team plans, the 
other faculty are responsible for teaching. 

Ms. Aubrey, principal at Nicholasville Elementary, also notes 
that they have submitted to the State Board for approval a second plan 
that would involveearly dismissal of students one afternoon per month. 
Parents would have the option to pick up their children at school , make 
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arrangements for them to go to day care, or let them stay at school for 
an arts and enrichment program. Teachers, on the other hand, would 
meet in teams or occasionally as a whole faculty to plan cooperatively. 
As of now, this plan has notbeen approved. If it is approved, the school 
may be required to add minutes into thedayto make up for the reduction 
in the total number of hours of instructional time. 

Although these are only a few examples of how schools are 
supporting greater cooperation among teachers through the provision 
of common planning time, they provide insight into the kind of 
commitment and ingenuity necessary to solve this problem. 

The Library/Media Center 

You may have noticed in the previous discussion of securing 
common planning time for teachers there is no mention of the library/ 
media center. This highlights the feet that we feel the library/media 
center is a valuable resource that should be available to all children 
every day. 

Support for this contention can be found in the 75 Learner 
Outcomes. It is not an accident that the first of Kentucky's 75 Learner 
Outcomes addresses the issue of information., .how to locate sources 
of information, how to select information that is relevant to a specific 
need or problem, and how to utilize this information in a problem 
solving manner. The ability to access and use information - 
information power - is an essential skill for success in both personal 
and professional endeavors. In terms ofKentucky educational reform, 
informationpower is an essential vehicle forachieving theSix Learning 
Goals and 75 Learner Outcomes. 

As an established source of information, the library media 
center and its staff are natural and integral partners in the acquisition 
of information power. For this partnership to flourish, however, 
librarians, teachers, and students must shed the traditional notior. of the 
library media center as a mere "warehouse" for materials ?nd the 
library media specialist as simply a "supplier" of materials. Thought 
of as a service agency, the focus shifts from materials to people. 
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To accomplish this shift, we feel that it is essential that students 
and teachers have free access to the resources of the library/media 
center and staff atthe point of need. Flexible scheduling, as its name 
denotes, is a system that permits open access to the library/media 
center. With this type of scheduling, library use is based on authentic 
needs "to know" and is not held captive by the dictates of "the" 
schedule. This is especially important as students engage in research 
projects related to theme centered units, process writing activities, and 
literature-based language arts programs where they need frequent and 
open access to materials on a variety of topics. 



SUMMARY 

State regulations state that primary children must be grouped 
into multi-age and multi-ability classrooms. They also stress that the 
goal of all grouping patterns is flexibility. Children of different ages, 
genders, and abilities should be grouped and regrouped throughout the 
day based upon instructional needs. 

Schools have chosen to accomplish this mandate in a variety of 
ways: dual year plans; three year plans, with and without full five-year- 
old inclusion; and four yearplans. Examples are also presented of ways 
schools have addressed the challenges posed by inclusion of five-year- 
olds and special needs students, and gifted children. 

Since the provision of common planning time is vital to the 
success of the primary program, schools have also had to reassess 
traditional planning schemes and, in some cases, design innovative 
plans for securing common planning time. 
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3. THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 



MOVING TOWARDS A CHILD CENTERED 
CLASSROOM 

In chapter one, we visited F^Brown'sprimary classroom. 
Notable among the differences between this primary classroom 
and the traditional elementary classroom was the physical environ- 
ment. As the previous description of Ms, Brown's classroom 
indicated, the traditional lines of single person desks designed to 
support solitary work assignments were gone. In their place was 
an assortment of tables, chairs, pillows, carpets and dividers 
carefully arranged throughout the room in a manner that encour- 
aged active involvement, flexible grouping, and opportunities for 
student choice, cornerstones of a student centered, primary 
classroom. 



Traditional Classroom 



Primary Classroom 
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The traditional classroom is teacher centered. Most interac- 
tions originate with the teacher and travel in a loop from teacher 
to student. 



The primary classroom is student centered. It fosters student 
to student and student to teacher as well as teacher to student 
exchanges. 
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Make it a point to 
visit a variety of 
primary classrooms. 





You may ask yourself, how did Ms. Brown arrive at a physical 
arrangement that is both child centered and functional? Will a similar 
arrangement work for your classroom? And, if so, how do you 
overcome physical limitations, such as lack of space or equipment? 

The goal of this chapter is to provide you with a framework that 
will assist you in the design of a physical learning environment that 
supports the particular needs of your students. In doing so, we will 
share with you examples of actual Kentucky primary classrooms, a 
framework for transforming your personal philosophy of learning into 
a functioning classroom, and practical tips for addressing issues, such 
as setting up and managing centers. 



Getting Started 

Perhaps the most useful (and easiest) source of information 
when considering changes in the learning environment is right next 
door. . .down the hall. . .or around the block. Make it a point to visit a 
variety of primary classrooms. Start in your own building. Talk with 
colleagues; share your concerns; brainstorm possible solutions for 
these and other problems. 

To help you get started, let's visit four Kentucky primary 
classrooms and observe how the teachers in these classrooms 
changed from a traditional, teacher centered learning environ- 
ment to one that is student centered. 



A Question of Space: Four Primary Classrooms 

The allocation of space within the learning environment 
represents a major challenge when designing a primary classroom. 
Traditionally, most of the space in a typical classroom was taken up with 
individual student desks. This was a very practical use of space when 
whole group instruction coupled with pencil and paper tasks was the 
dominant instructional strategy. As teachers move away from whole 
group instruction and begin utilizing a variety of teaching strategies that 
include flexible grouping, learning centers, and cooperative learning, 
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they have found it necessary to reassess the allocation of space within 
the classroom. With this re-evaluation has come the question, "What 
do I do with the desks?. . .Do I shove them out the door? ... Do I simply 
rearrange them into blocks to serve as tables? . . .Or, do I continue to use 
them much as Ihave in the past?" The following section describes how 
four primary teachers resolved this dilemma and in the process created 
a classroom that is child centered. 

Squires Elementary 



A centers approach 
suited her goals 
because it provided 
a structure within 
which her students 
could make 
choices. 



Our first stop is the primary classroom of Beverly Wells at 
Squires Elementary school. For Ms. Wells, the decision to eliminate 
individual student desks was motivated by her belief that: 



• Students need to be ACTIVELY involved in their own 
learning. 

• Students need opportunities to make choices regarding 
their learning. 
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Mrs. WeUs 



Primary Classroom 



To achieve these goals, she chose a centers approach, where 
students were free to select from a variety of activities. This strategy 
suited her goals because it provided a structure within which her 
students could make choices concerning their learning; it allowed for 
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Each child is 
supplied with a 
plastic dishpan or 
"bin " to store 
personal belongings. 
These bins provide 
students with a 
private place but 
take a fraction of 
the space of a 
traditional desk. 




flexible grouping patterns where children of various abilities and ages 
could work independently or cooperatively; and it promoted active 
involvement. 

Her most pressing need was space. . .space not only to accom- 
modate the centers but to facilitate movement among centers. Ms. 
Wells' solution was the elimination of individual, pre-assigned desks. 
Using, instead, a combination of tables, chairs, carpets, pillows, and 
shelving, she created a total learning environment that belonged to 
everyone. 

As serendipity would have it, this decision not only provided 
Ms. Wells wimmespacesheneededbutsupportedKenmcky Learning 
Goal 3, self-sufficiency, and learning Goal 4, responsible group 
membership. Ms. Wells also notes that the switch from private to 
community property has eliminated many disputes arising from 
ownership and reduced feelings of competitiveness concerning mate- 
rial possessions. As one observer to her classroom noted, "When 
entering this rich room, little more is needed of children than their 
minds and imaginations. " 

W.D. Osborne Elementary 

Like Ms. Wells, Genevee Slone, primary teacher at W D. 
Osborne Elementary, uses a variety of grouping patterns throughout 
the day. Ms. Slone, however, felt that her children needed a home base 
- a place to start the day, a place to store materials, and a place to do 
individual work when appropriate. For these reasons, she chose to 
keep the individual student desks that have served her well in the graded 
setting, but to use them in a flexible manner. 

In an effort to maximize the available space, she arranged the 
desks into two long tables in the center of the room. The advantages 
of this centrally located arrangement quickly become apparent during 
whole group meeting times, such as morning meeting and whole group 
instruction. From this central vantage point, students are able to see 
and interact with the teacher and one another. 
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This arrangement also proved to be a plus during center and 
small group times. After the morning meeting, students move freely 
about the room to pursue a variety of activities, such as writer's 
workshop, literature based reading and the day's discovery math 
puzzle. During this period, the desks that served previously as private, 
individual work spaces now become community property. Working 
individually or in small groups, the students find the large, centrally 
located space created by the union of the desks particularly useful for 
large scale projects, such as graphing, drawing, and mapmaking. 



Squires Elementary 
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Armed with an infinite number of ideas but a finite amount 
space, team teachers, Kim Barrett and Karen Brittain, decided that the 
key to their space dilemma was to avoid duplication. By treating their 
classrooms as complementary halves instead of separate entities, they 
decided that they could effectively double the learning environment. 

The principal difference between these rooms (and primary 
advantage of this system) is the distribution of large group and center 
space. A major portion ofMs. Barrett's room is devoted to a large group 
meeting space. Like Ms. Sloane in the previous example, she groups 
the student desks into blocks of tables to facilitate interaction among 
students as well as with the teacher. Ms. Barrett points out that the 
perpendicular arrangement of the blocks of desks is particularly useful 
because of its flexibility. When whole group direct instruction is 
appropriate, she uses both "tables. " During small group, 
skills lessons, she uses the smaller block of desks. 
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The key to their 
space dilemma was 
to avoid duplication. 




Ms. Brittain's room, on the other hand, is organized primarily 
into learning centers or "stations." Because the majority of whole 
groupdirect instruction takes place in Ms. Barrett's room, Ms. Brittain 
has plenty of space to establish both traditional centers (writing, 
science, social studies/mapping station, listening, and reading) and a 
number of nontraditional centers (building and discovery). The math 
and drama centers are in Ms. Barrett's room. 

Although the complementary nature of these rooms is appar- 
ent, there are some features that both teachers feel are essential . Each 
room has an informal meeting area that is used for shared reading, 
directions, presentations, and group meetings. Reflecting the impor- 
tance placed on reading, each classroom is also equipped with a well 
stocked library and a comfortable reading area. 

Although the enthusiasm in Ms. Brittain's voice and smile on 
her face is a clear testimonial to its success, she is quick to point out 
that cooperation is the real key. Changes in the physical environment 
have reflected changes in traditional mindsets. For Ms. Brittain and 
Ms. Barrett, the union of rooms is merely the outward manifestation 
of a similar marriage of curriculum and goals for their students. 
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These four classroom arrangements demonstrate that there is 
no single "perfect" organizational pattern. Sharing a similar vision of 
a child centered, interactive classroom environment, each of these 
teachers arrived at a classroom organi2ation that is unique. Each 
reflects the needs and goals of the learners - students and teachers alike 
- within that classroom. 



A REFLECTION OF YOUR PERSONAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF LEARNING 

Are you ready to roll up your sleeves and begin to make the dust 
fly! Before you do. . .there is one more essential step. 

As you can see from the previous examples, thedecisions made 
by these teachers were not the result of chance. They were driven by 
the individual's personal vision of learning coupled with knowledge of 
the seven critical attributes established by the Kentucky Department 
of Education. 

Take a few minutes now to complete the following activity. Step 
One helps you articulate your beliefe regarding how primary children 
learn best. Step Two of the activity provides you with an opportunity 
to brainstorm a number of options concerning changes in the physical 
environment that will support your personal vision. 



PRIMARY CHILDREN LEARN BEST WHEN. 



STEP ONE: Identify your beliefs 
•bout the way that children learn 
best. 



1 . Learning is a social process 



2. Learning is an active process 



STEP TWO: After you have 
identified your beliefs, think of ways 
in which you might organize your 
classroom to facilitate 
implementation of these beliefs. 



Organize desks into blocks of four lo 
facilitate interaction among students 

Manipulatives readily accessible lo 
children 
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A PLANNING OPTION 




Now that you have a clear focus regarding how you feel children 
learn best and have had the opportunity to visit a number of primary 
classrooms, you may be ready to begin arranging the learning 
environment within your classroom. 

If, however, you are still undecided or would like to experiment 
a bit without the rigors of furniture moving, Fayette County Public 
Schools has developed a planning guide to help their primary teachers 
design thephysical arrangement of their classrooms. A notable feature 
of this planning guide is a strategy for analyzing the physical features 
of a classroom and matching these features with the needs of the 
primary program. Other features include: 1) examples of room 
arrangements of selected Fayette County primary classrooms, 2) a 
planning grid, and 3) scale drawings of classroom furniture that may 
be cut out and used with the planning grid. 

For more information, contact the Director of Elementary 
Curriculum and Instruction, Fayette County Schools, 606-281-0233. 



FEATURES OF A CHILD CENTERED PRIMARY 

CLASSROOM 



Large Group Area - "The Gathering Place" 

Nestled in the front corner of the classroom, the teacher sits in 
a rocking chair reading the picture book, Do Not Open , to her students. 
As the suspense grows in the story, the children seated on the carpet 
lean towards her savoring the increasingly menacing features of the 
monsterportrayed in the story. After a lively discussion regardingtheir 
response to the monster and its promise to grant them anything they 
desire, the teacher introduces the use of exclamation points within the 
context of this story and the student's own writing. 
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Later in the morning, students once again come together in the 
warmth of this meeting place. This time, however, they manipulate 
beans (doubling as grasshopper eggs) in and out of the compartments 
of an egg carton. They add and subtract "eggs" as the teacher weaves 
throughout the activity a story of a mother grasshopper. 

The rocking chair and carpeted area surrounding it are an 
integral part of the classroom. It is the place where the class meets as 
a whole. Students begin their day here reviewing the daily activities; 
theylisterito stories read by theteacherand/orpeers; theyieceivedirect 
instruction, such as the use of the exclamation point; they dance and 
sing; and they celebrate published books to men'' >n only a few uses 
of this area. 

Although this large group area differs sharply from thedesk and 
chair arrangement of a traditional classroom, it serves much the same 
purpose of providing a place for the class to meet as a whole. Unlike 
the previous arrangement, this open area possesses the advantage of 
space and flexibility. 



Carpet squares are a traditional and effective method 
of providing children "a place" of their own when 
seated on the floor. Other options include: 1) Yam 
loops - If your classroom is carpeted, take a long carpet 
needle that is threaded with yam and attach yarn knots 
similar to those used in quilting into the carpet where 
you want children to sit. 2) Masking tape figure -With 
masking tape, "draw* a large shape on the floor, e.g. , 
a heart for Valentines Day or a shape currently being 
studied. 



Small Group/Learning Centers - "The Work Place" 

As the previous examples of primary classrooms indicate, 
many teachers have found learning centers to be an effective teaching 
strategy for use within the primary setting. Reasons for their 
effectiveness include: 




• Centers promote active student involvement. 

• Centers allow students to move at their own rate and at 
their own level of ability. 

• Centers provide students wilii opportunities to make 
choices. 

• Centers are flexible; they provide opportunities for 
students to \wrk independently or cooperatively. 

• Centers are compatible with theme studies. 

Setting Up Learning Centers 

Permanent Learning Centers 

The choice of how many, what kind, the duration of, and the 
amount of time that will be spent in center activities throughout the day 
or week is determined by the specific goals of the learning 
activityOes). 

For example, Debbie Brown, a primary teacher at Model 
Laboratory School , believes that children need the opportunity to learn 
in a variety of ways. To achieve her objective of providing students with 
alternative ways of learning, she established eleven permanent centers 
modeled around Howard Gardner's theory of multiple intelligences. 



Research: 

Listening: 

Language: 

Nature: 

Computer: 

Music: 

Art: 

Imagination: 
Math: 

Construction: 
Conference: 



Interpersonal, Spatial, Logical/Mathematical 
Linguistic, Interpersonal, Intrapersonal 
Linguistic, Interpersonal, Intrapersonal 
Linguistic, Interpersonal, Intrapersonal 
Logical/Mathematical, Spatial 
Musical, Logical/Mathematical, Spatial 
Bodily/Kinesthetic, Spatial 
Bodily/Kinesthetic, Interpersonal, Intrapersonal 
Logical/Mathematical, Spatial 
Interpersonal, Spatial, Logical/Mathematical 
Interpersonal, Intrapersonal 
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Although specific activities are continually changing within the 
centers according to the current classroom theme, the eleven centers, 
taken as a whole, assure Ms. Brown that she is providing her students 
with a myriad of opportunities to use and develop all their talents. 

The following diagram of Ms. Brown's classroom shows the 
placement of the centers and highlights the integral nature of these 
centers to daily learning experiences. 




Allison Finley and Raula Steele, team teachers at Tamarack 
Elementary School , chose a center's approach because of its flexibility, 
a characteristic that is essential when juggling the needs of 72 first, 
second, and third year primary students. The primary challenge (No 
pun intended!) for Ms. Finley andMs. Steele was the integration of two 
half day sections of first year students (morning and afternoon sections) 
into the full day schedule. How could they provide each of the students 
in the half day sections comparableexperiences withoutduplicating the 
experiences of the lull day students? 

The answer for these teachers was the creation of fourteen 
learning centers. Recognizing the importance of both academic and 
social learning goals, they developed centers around these two 
categories. The social centers, such as the sand and water table, blocks, 



Team teachers at 
one elementary 
school chose a 
center's approach 
because of its 
flexibility. 
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Be sure some books 
are displayed face 
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puppets, flannel board, and kitchen, incorporate many of the centers 
traditionally associated with kindergarten classrooms. Academic 
centers, on the other hand, correspond closely to traditional subject 
areas: reading, math, social studies/science, writing, and art. 

Keenly aware of the need to balance social and academic 
activities, Ms. Finley and Ms. Steele use a contract system to rotate 
students through the centers. Half day students work each day in one 
social and one academic center. Full day students, on the other hand, 
work in three a<x«ieu ic centers and one social center. A detailed 
description and example of the contracts and schedule are included 
later in this chapter. 

Temporary Learning Centers 

All learning centers need not be permanent as in the previous 
two examples. Often some centers are temporary and designed as a 
part of a thematic unit or to fulfill a specific learning objective. For 
example, I^melaHuff, teacher atHarrison Elementary school, creates 
a replica of a settler's cabin each year as a part of her pioneer unit. She 
encourages her students to "experience" pioneer life by acting out 
scenes from both fictional and factual accounts of this period. The 
center is also a powerful writing incentive; children keep journals, 
research and write reports, and create stories and poems. At the end 
of the unit, the cabin disappears. 

Center Options 

LITERACY CENTER: This center combines the traditional library, 
writing, and listening centers. Regardless of its name, the focus of this 
center is meaning-making. Within this print rich environment, 
students use each of the language arts - listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing - as they construct meaning and make sense of the world around 
them . A myriad of reading materials in the form of children's literature, 
magazines, functional print, and child-authored books abound. With 
these texts as models that print is not only meaningful but fun , children 
are encouraged to create their own texts via a variety of traditional 
(paper and pencil) and nontraditional (tape recorder and computer) 
ways. 
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EQUIPMENT BASICS: A carpet, 
cushions, chairs, table, book racks, and 
shelves. NOTE: Comfortable and 
informal seating is a must; combine this 
with a secluded niche in which to curl 
and reading enjoyment follows naturally. 



CENTER MATERIALS: A variety of 
good literature including picture bocks, 
predictablebooks, chapterbooks, rhymes, 
poetry, big books, student authored 
books, informational books, and maga- 
zines; posters; paper (different sizes); 
pencils, pens, markers, and crayons; 
story tapes, blank tapes and tape record- 
ers; typewriter and/or computer/printer; 
blank books; chalk and chalk boards; 
flannel board and cutouts; manipulative 
letters of wood, crepe, foam, or plastic; 
letter stamps; chart paper; a picture file; 
index cards forword banks; and sentence 
strips 



JUST FOR FUN: Reading areas come in an assortment of shapes and 
sizes. The following are some examples from primary classrooms 
throughout the state. 

• A reading loft; designed especially for high flying 
readers 

• A reading tub (bath type tub - preferably with feet); 
a perfect place to drown your sorrows in a book 

• A tractor tire; a cornucopia of books and magazines 

• A refrigerator box; what better place to "chill out" 

Whether you choose one of the previous suggestions or decide 
on a more traditional format, consider the following list compiled by 
Leslie Morrow which contains the features that teachers and students 
most liked in a reading center. 



The reading corner is comfortable; there are nigs, pillows, bean bag 

chairs, and a rocking chair. 

Open-faced bookshelves are available. 

There are head sets and taped stories to accompany books. 

There are stuffed animals representing specific books. 

There is a felt board and story characters and the related books. Also 

included are materials for constructing felt stories. 

Many books are available representing three to four grade levels. 

Five to eight books are available per child. 

Children may check out books each day. 

There is a system for children to keep track of books read. 



Reading areas come 
in an assortment of 
shapes and sizes. 
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Place the science 
center near a 
window for an 
instant nature 
laboratory. 



MATHEMATICS CENTER: The math center is a depository for the 
many manipulates used, during hands-on and process math . Abstract 
number concepts become concrete as children count, measure, sort, 
and weigh objects. Even more importantly, the math center represents 
a "way of learning. " Children use mathematical concepts to solve real 
life problems and make sense of their world. 




EQUIPMENT BASICS: A low table 
and chairs that allow children to work in 
small groups or alone; shelves and bins 
to store manipulatives; a color coding 
scheme identifying levels of difficulty of 
materials 



CENTER MATERIALS: Pattern blocks ; 
unifix or multilink cubes; attribute blocks; 
geoboards and geobands; color cubes; bean 
sticks and loose beans; base ten blocks; 
tangrams; primer scale; tools for measur- 
ing; objects for sorting, classifying, and 
ordering; cuisenairerods; numerals; games 
and puzzles; real and play money; Lincoln 
Logs and other building materials; lacing 
boards; and BOOKS (informational, refer- 
ence, and fiction) 



SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION CENTER: Like the math center, 
the science center provides students with a method (scientific method) 
for looking at and making sense of the world around them. Children 
set up experiments, venture predictions, make observations, record 
data, draw conclusions, and evaluate processes with the goal of solving 
authentic problems. 



EQUIPMENT BASICS: A low table 
and chairs that permit children to work 
in small groups or alone; space to set up 
and participate in experiments; shelves 
and bins to store materials. Recom- 
mended options : A sand and water table; 
accessories to accompany the sand and 
water table, such as sifters, shovels, 
pails, molds, funnels, measuring cups, 
small pitchers, hand pumps, spray 
bottles, and eye droppers 



CENTER MATERIALS: magnets; color 
paddles and prisms; electricity related items, 
such as batteries, wires, bells, and flashlight 
bulbs; magnifying glasses; simple machines 
(pulleys, gears, inclined plane); collections 
(rocks, shells, nests, insects); animal envi- 
ronments and animals; thermometers; 
globes, maps, and atlases; gardening tools 
and seeds; and BOOKS (informational, 
reference, and fiction) 




ART CENTER: A permanent art center offers students daily 
opportunities to creatively express their feelings and impressions of the 
world around them. For example, students may use a variety of media 
to create illustrations for their own books, figures modeled after 
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artifacts in a science exhibit, posters for Book Week, or invitations to 
parents announcing a schoolwide read-a-thon. 



EQUIPMENT BASICS: Easels; low 
tables and chairs; storage space for materi- 
als; and DISPLAY AREAS FOR 
STUDENTS WORK 



CENTER MATERIALS: Modeling 
clay, play dough, and tools; tempera 
paints and brushes; fingerpaints; cray- 
ons and watercolor markers; newsprint 
and manila paper in various sizes; col- 
ored construction paper; cardboard and 
oak tag; tissue and crepe paper, wallpa- 
per scraps; yarn; pipe cleaners; paste and 
glue; burlap and fabric scraps; other 
scrap materials (bits of fabrics, string, 
and so forth); and BOOKS ABOUT 
FAMOUS PAINTERS AND WITH 
DIRECTIONS FOR CRAFTS 



DRAMATIC PLAY: Drama centers range from the familiar house- 
keeping center found in most kindergarten classrooms to recreations 
of a grocery store, bank, travel agency, or doctor's office developed in 
conjunction with a thematic unit of study. In either case, the drama area 
provides students with opportunities to practice social skills and 
cognitive processes in the context of real world situations. 

The drama center is also an excellent vehicle for promoting literacy. 
A well stocked housekeeping area should include pencils and pads of 
paper to write shopping lists and record phone messages. A newspaper 
announcing weekly grocery specials as well as books to read to the 
"baby" at bedtime are other household essentials that demonstrate that 
literacy is integral to daily life. 



BASIC EQUIPMENT: (Basic equip- 
ment will vary according to the type of 
setting.) Kitchen appliances (wooden stove, 
sink, refrigerator, table, chairs, and cup- 
board) are recommended; with a bit of 
imagination, these basic household com- 
ponents can be converted into a variety of 
settings , such as a doctor' s or veterinarian ' s 
office, grocery store, etc. 



CENTER MATERIALS: Dress-up 
clothes and uniforms; occupational props, 
such as fire hoses, doctor's kit, cash 
register, play money; multi-ethnic dolls 
and clothes; telephones; a clock; pots 
and pans, food containers, dishes, silver- 
ware; a broom, an iron, and a ironing 
board; full length mirror; typewriter; 
ENVIRONMENTAL PRINT (food 
boxes, advertisements); and APPRO- 
PRIATE MATERIALS FOR READ- 
ING AND WRITING RELATED TO 
THEME OF DRAMA AREA. 



The drama center is 
also an excellent 
vehicle for 
promoting literacy. 
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GROSS MOTOR DEVELOPMENT CENTER: Due to space 
limitations, the large group area often doubles as a gross motor 
development area. In this area students are free to dance, exercise, act 
out scenes from such story favorites as The Three B illv Goafs Gruff, 
and build vast cities with blocks. If there is not room for laige motor 
equipment, such as a slide, climbing apparatus, etc. , children should 
have daily access to areas (indoor or outdoor) where they can run, 
jump, climb, skip, and balance. 



EQUIPMENT BASICS: (Someof this 
equipment may be housed outdoors or 
in the gym.) Floor mats; stairs; balance 
beam (low); slide; rocking boats; wheel 
toys, pedal toys, wagons, ride-on ve- 
hicles, and scooter board. 



CENTER MATERIALS: games (ring 
toss and bean bags; a variety of balls; jump 
ropes; plastic paddles and large bats; and 
sports equipment 




THE POST OFFICE OR MESSAGE CENTER: A message center 
may be as elaborate as a fully equipped and functioning post office or 
as simple as a bulletin board attached to the classroom door. The 
essential ingredient is meaningful communication among peers and/ 
or adults. 



EQUIPMENT BASICS: A container 
to mail letters (cardboard mailbox, stan- 
dard mailbox, basket, or bucket) and 
individual containers marked with the 
student's name to receive mail (cubbies, 
large manila envelopes attached to wall , 
sboeboxes, or a hanging shoe bag) OR a 
small bulletin board 



CENTER MATERIALS: (These mate- 
rials may be a part of the literacy center.) 

A variety of writing and drawing tools; 
paper in an assortment of sizes; envelopes; 
make believe stamps and stickers 



THE GALLERY (Display space) : It is essential that examples 
of students' work - both writing and drawing - be displayed 
throughout the room. While single, large displays of 
"cookie cutter" art projects or papers written on a common 
theme may inform the casual observer of classroom 
happenings, the homogeneous nature of these exhibits 
foils to reflect the unique contributions and talents of the 
children. Furthermore, laige scale, generic displays of 
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work tend to stay on the wall long past their informational value and 
do not emphasize the integral part that literacy and art play in the 
children's daily learning. 

A major advantage of small, informal displays of student work is 
immediacy. Such displays may be added to and taken down on a daily 
basis. All that is necessary is an empty space, a role of tape, or a box 
of tacks. By exhibiting work within the context that it was created, the 
displav represents a serious and authentic expression of the chMs 
attempt to make sense of the world and to communicate this 
understandingtotheworld. Thesedisplays also say, "Keep up the good 
work. Youreffortsareappreciated." Examples of this type of display 
might include: inclusion in the literacy center of a flannel board story 
created by a small group of children, a model of the class' pet hamster 
exhibited next to its inspiration, or a poem taped to the window in 
celebration of a sunny day. In all cases, displays should be clearly 
kbeledusmgrnestodent'sc^writingoracombinationofstodentand 

teacher writing. 



EQUIPMENT BASICS: Space at the 
student's eye level 

Note: Take a tip from retailers. Eye level 
is the premium display area; very high or 
low areasare often overlooked. Placing the 
students' work at eye level says, "This is 
valued." 



CENTER MATERIALS : Display tools 
(tape, tacks, clips, glue, pins) 




OTHER CENTER POSSIBILITIES 
INCLUDE: Construction or block 
center, music center, cooking center, 
and computer/technology center. 
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Activities Within The Learning Center 



Activities within the centers will vary depending upon the type 
of center, subject area, and/or learning objectives of that center. 
There are, however, two basics to keep in mind when planning center 
activities: 



• Center activities must have clear objectives that help 
studentsmcvetosvaidKentucky'sleaminggoalsa^ 
learner outcomes. 

• Center activities must be flexible enough to accom- 
modatea wide variety of abilities and learning styles. 

The following are examples of center activities that fulfill these 

basics. 
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"The Get Well Station" (may also be a part of the Writing Center): 
During the flu season, Elizabeth Lewis ofWheeler Elementary School 
encourages students to write get well cards and letters to absent 
students. This type of functional activity highlights the integral part that 
literacy plays in daily lives, accommodates a variety of ability levels, 
and, best of all, is fun. 

"House for Sale": John Finch and Carla Cain, teachers at James A. 
Caywood Elementary combine science, research, writing, and a bit of 
economics in this activity. Working cooperatively, students select an 
animal and create a home fortheanimal. After studying an assortment 
of Real Estate Guides, the students write a short advertisement for their 
animal's house. For example, one student wrote: 

Lots of space, A big, hanongous, Lake fidl qfph : big 
dark roomjUU of rocks, Only 50 nuts, call tollfree 727- 
cave. 

"Now and Then" : A Venn diagram is a useful device for comparing 
the changes that have occurred in the student's hometown. Genevee 
Slone, teacher at W.D. Osborne Elementary encourages her students 
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to interview their parents concerning the changes in their hometown, 
Wheelwright. After discussing these interviews, newspaper articles, 
and the students' own observations, the children complete a Venn 
diagram noting differences and similarities. 

" Patterns ": The following is only one of many science activities 
developed by Michele Bennett (Jessamine County Schools), Bonnie 
Myers (Clark County Schools), and Susie Nally (Woodford County 
Schools) in conjunction with the Elementary Science Theme Study 
Institute at the University of Kentucky. This and the other activities in 
this thematic unit address the science core concept, "patterns." 

Using an assortment of leaves, ask the children to observe and record 
(records may be oral or written) all the observations they can about the 
leaves. After approximately 1Q-15 minutes, ask the students to sort the 
leaves into groups and to label each group. Encourage the students to 
group the leaves a variety of ways before they decide on their final 
grouping. 

Follow up: Following the center activities, read and discuss the book 
Red Leaf. Yelkr - Leaf by Lois Ehlert. Relate the ideas in the book 
to the center acivity. 

A Planning Strategy 

The following five-step strategy is a useful planning tool when 
designing center activities. It highlights the important part that 
Kentucky's learning goals and learner outcomes play in the planning 
process. It also provides teachers with a systematic approach for 
integrating centers into the total learning environment. 

• Identify: a) the core concepts you wish to teach. 

b) a general topic or theme. 

• Identify specific learning objectives. 

• Select/design group activities to meet objectives. 

• Select/design center activities to meet objectives. 

• Identify assessment procedures for the students 
and for the unit itself. 



After discussing 
parent interviews, 
the children 
completed a Venn 
diagram noting 
changes in their 
town, 
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The decision 
whether students are 
free to choose or are 
assigned a 
particular center 
depends entirely on 
the learning goal 




Managing Learning Centers 

Once the decision is made concerning the number and types 
of centers to incorporate into the learning environment and the content 
of the centers, the question of management comes into play. How do 
you insure a smooth transition among centers?. . .Should students have 
the freedom to choose among centers and if they do, how do you 
guarantee that each student has an opportunity to and ARE participat- 
ing in all the centers?. . .And first and foremost, hew do you know that 
students are utilizing the centers as they were designed? 

Debbie Brown, primary teacher at Model Laboratory School , 
explains that she uses a combination of free choice and teacher 
direction when assigning students to centers. The decision whether 
students are free to choose or are assigned a particular center depends 
entirely on the learning goal. For example, when Ms. Brown 
introduced a new drawing program for the computer, she felt it was 
essential that all students take part in the activity and that each student 
be givenan equal and timely opportunity to use the program. Forthese 
reasons, she assigned pairs of students a specific center time. Letter 
writing, an ongoing activity of the Writing Center, is, on the other hand, 
strictly optional. Students are free to write and post as many or as few 
letters as they wish. 



Ms. Brown has devised a simple scheme to insure that 
all students receive mail. All that is necessary is: 

1) two cups - one labeled, "In," and one labeled, "Out" 

2) anumber of popsicle sticks - each stick should have the 
name of one student in the class. 

When students wish to write a letter to a classmate, they select 
a name from the u In" can. After completing and mailing the 
letter to that person, they place the name of the recipient in the 
"Out" can. When the M In" can is empty of names (popsicle 
sticks), the sticks are removed from the 44 Out" can, and theletter 
writing process begins again. 
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Whether the decision to participate in a center is student or 
teacher regulated, Ms. Brown finds the following "centers' sheet" 
netful for not only monitoring the flow of students among centers but 
as a part of the students' self evaluation. 
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\A/Ha+ I Learned: 
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Week: 



Karen Schneider, a primary teacher at \htes Elementary 
School, differs from Ms. Brown in that she limits center activities to 
a portion of the day and prefers to rotate students through a specific set 
of centers. She too finds a "centers' sheet" to be a useful self- 
assessment and management tool. Using her computer, Ms. Schneider 
generates weekly center sheets which she attaches to an individual 
student's clipboard. 

The use of individual clipboards, which are hung from 
pegboards near the entrance to the room, are an important part of her 
management system. The clipboard serves as an organizational tool 
designed to foster independence and responsibility. Children quickly 
learn that it is their responsibility to be at the correct center ready to 
work. . .No need to ask the teacher. In addition, the clipboard acts as 
a handy place to store any written work connected with weekly center 
activities. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



0 * \flj ' ~j j 





0 




Like Ms. Schneider, Ms. Finley and Ms. Steele, primary 
teachers at Tamarack Elementary School, use a contract system to 
rotate students through morning and afternoon center activities. Their 
plan is based on a system of five, color-coded sets of contracts - red, 
white, green, pink, and yellow contracts. Each day, students receive 
an individual contractfromoneofm^ 

differ each day of the week. For example, Sam may receive a white 
contract on Monday, a pink contract on Tuesday, a green contract on 
Wednesday, a red contract on Thursday, and a yellow contract on 
Friday. Susan, on the other hand, may receive a red contract on 
Monday, a white contract on Tuesday, etc. Using this system, children 
complete a total of five contracts each week, thereby assuring them a 
variety of experiences. The following chart shows how contracts are 
rotated among children. 
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G=Green 
Y=Yellow 



While this simple system guarantees all children equal oppor- 
tunities toparticipate in a variety of activities, Ms. Finley andMs. Steele 
caution teachers to periodically change the sequence of contract 
assignments. For instance, Sam, from the previous example, should 
not receive a white contract on Monday for the entire year. Inflexible, 
static systems of assigning groups should be avoided; they are not only 
boring, but limit children's opportunities to work with an assortment 
of students. 
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In addition to thecolor categories, contracts aredivided into two 
types, full day and half day contracts. Because half day students 
participate in only one of the two daily center times, their contract 
consists of two work assignments, one academic center and one social 
center. Full day contracts contain four center assignments. Full day 
students participate in two academic centers during the morning 
session and one academic and one social center during the afternoon 
session. Displayed below is an example of a half day and mil day 
contract from the pink category. 




Pink 
1/2 Day 
Contract 



1. ftloclu 



Writing 
2. or 
Art 



Name . 




Pink 
Full Day 
Contract 



1. Reading 
Z Mcth 2+2*4 
3. Writing 



lloclcs c-JB 
4. or 



Hnnn»l *r*,rA 



Nume. 



Despite individual differences in each of the previous systems, 
the teachers are unanimous in their approval of centers. They feel this 
strategy promotes independence and a sense of responsibility among 
children. They also agree that the independence that children gain 
using this approach gives the teacher the opportunity to work with 
students individually and in small groups, an advantage often missing 
in traditional classrooms. 



Individual Workspace 

Individual workspace is as important in an interactive, student 
centered classroom as in a traditional classroom. Like the large group 
area, the difference lies not in the need but the appearance. 



Centers promote 
independence and a 
sense of 
responsibility. 
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As teachers move toward flexible grouping patterns, itno longer 
becomes necessary to provide individual workspaces for all children 
at all times. Small group and center areas may double as individual 
work areas. For example, a science area furnished with an assortment 
of small tables and chairs may accommodate a group of stude~'j 
researching the shapes of sncwflakes as well as an individual pursuing 
a completely different topic of his choosing. 

When considering the issue of individual workspace, it is also 
important to remember that children sometimes need to be alone. For 
this reason, teachers should build into their classroom islands of 
solitude and quiet. A tall order you say in a bustling primary 
classroom. . .a tall order but not impossible. The following are private 
places we found in some of Kentucky's primary classrooms. 

• A private nook behind the puppet theater 

• A reading cave made from a large packing case 

• A writing room underneath the reading loft 

• A listening lair in the corner of the reading center 

• A pillow conveniently placed under an unoccupied desk 



Scheduling Time 

As teachers integrate the curriculum, they are discovering that 
primary schedules no longer fit into the neat series of small boxes that 
are typical of teacher planning books. Large blocks of work time are 
replacing the short, discrete periods that were previously devoted to 
individual subject areas, such as math, reading, social studies, and 
science. Whether these work times are referred to as reading/writing 
workshop, language arts, center time, or independent research, they 
reflect the understanding that children need extended periods of 
uninterrupted time if they are to pursue meaningful and authentic tasks. 

As serendipity would have it, a by-product of this type of 
scheduling is flexibility. At the beginning of the year when students 
are just beginning to learn to work for extended periods of time, 
independent work times may be limited to 20 -30 minutes per day. As 
students learn to make choices, acquire new strategies for managing 
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their time, and become involved in long-term, ongoing projects, such 
as journal writing, bookmaking, and research projects of their own 
choosing, independent worktime may be extended. Norma Jackson, 
author of the book, The Reading-Writing Workshop: Getting Started , 
providesthefollowing example. Atmebeginningoftheyearshespends 
a little less than one-third of the total workshop time on independent 
work. As the children gain experience, this time is expanded to over 
half of the total workshop time. Furthermore, Ms. Jackson notes that 
she is also flexible in the amount of timedevoted eachday to the reading/ 
writing workshop. Depending upon the requirements of the class, this 
period may vary from a minimum of 60 minutes per day to a maximum 
of 2 1/2 hours per day. 



Carol Cramer and Sharyl Emberton at Saffell Street use the 
following schedule in their primary classroom. 



7:45-8:15 


Limited choice (Children are arriving at school) 




Reading, Writing, or Computers 


8:15-8:45 


Morning Meeting 




News of the day 




Reading aloud from a chapter book 




Songs 




Weather 


8:45-9:00 


Super Silent Reading 


9:00-9:15 


Snack 


9:15-10:15 


Writing Time (process writing) 




(Children choose topics for writing) 


10:15-10:30 


Recess (Children go outdoors when possible) 


10:30-11:30 


Math 




Half Day Students Arrive 


11:30-11:45 


Buddy Reading (Half day students arrive at differing intervals) 


11:45-12:00 


Afternoon Meeting 




Half day students share news with full day students. 




Read aloud a picture book. 


12:00-12:30 


launch 


12:30-1:30 


Plan, Do, Review 




Children plan (identify) an activity, work at that activity, and 




recall activity with group. 




*Note: This period differs from free choice or assigned center 




time because children are responsible for planning, 




implementing, and evaluating their own work. 


1:30-2:00 


Special Classes 




Music, library, or P.E. 


2:00-2:30 


Journal Writing or Guest Reader 


NOTE: Social studies and science content is integrated throughout the day as 




children read and write. 
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Notable features of this schedule are: 

• It satisfies the needs of both full day and half day students. 

• It provides large blocks of time for children to read and 
write. 

• It gives children many opportunities to make choices. 

• It allows children to work cooperatively or independently. 

• It encourages the exchange of ideas through social contact. 

Ms. Emberton and Ms. Cramer are also quick to note the 
advantages of this type of schedule for them as teachers. Because 
students are self-motivated and working at projects of their own 
choosing, discipline problems are decreased. This time also gives 
them the opportunity to meet individually with students to discuss both 
social and academic concerns, thereby averting potential difficulties. 
Most importantly, Ms. Cramer and Ms. Emberton feel that the relaxed 
nature of the classroom allows them toget to know their students better. 



SUMMARY 



The choices regarding the organization of your classroom are 
endless... there is no single correct configuration... nor will any two 
rooms be alike. Decisions regarding room arrangement are based on 
the goals and needs of the students and teachers within a particular 
learning environment. 
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4. THE SOCIAL/EMOTION AT* ENVIRONMENT 



MAKING THE PRIMARY CLASSROOM WORK 



Although thephysical environments of theprimary classrooms 
we visited are quite different, the social/emotional environments of 
these classrooms are remarkably similar. Each is characterized by an 
atmosphere of purposeful learning, excitement, and eating. 

Why are these classrooms so remarkably similar in regards to 
the social/emotional environment? The answer. ..Each of the teachers 
in these classrooms understands that children must feel good about 
themselves beforethey can learn. One of the ways that teachers help 
children to feel good about themselves is to structure early learning 
experiences in such a way that students encounter succe? s as they learn . 
This type of success - coupled with a growing competence in basic 
learning skills (reading, writing, and computing) - helps children to 
develop a sense of self-efficacy and industry. These characteristics, in 
turn, set the stage for future learning. 

To achieve this type of social/emotional environment, the 
primary teacher must recognize the interconnectedness of the affective 
and cognitivedomain. With this recognition comes the understanding: 

• Children must feel good about themselves in 
order to learn. 

• Children must learn in order to feel good about 
themselves. 

Given this understanding, issues related to theaffectivedomain, 
such as self-worth and cooperation, become as important to the daily 
activities as academic concerns. 

KERA recognizes the importance of student attitudes and 
dispositions. Once considered outside the domain of the classroom 
teacher, Learning Goal 3, self-sufficiency, and Learning Goal 4, 
responsible group membership, acknowledge the importance of the 
social/emotional growth of children and make schools and teachers 
accountable for this growth. 
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Once considered 
beyond the 
responsibility of the 
classroom teacher, 
Kentucky 's 
Learning Goals 3 
and 4 highlight the 
importance of 
children 's social/ 
emotional growth to 
learning. 



KENTUCKY LEARNING GOAL 3: 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

1. Students demonstrate growth in a positive self- 
concept 

2. Students demonstrate the ability to be adaptable and 
flexible. 

3. Students demonstrate self-control and self-disci- 
pline. 

4. Students demonstrate the ability to learn on one's 
own. 

KENTUCKY LEARNING GOAL 4: 
RESPONSIBLE GROUP MEMBERSHIP 

1 . Students effectively use interpersonal skills. 

2. Students use productive team member skills. 

3. Students individually demonstrate a consistent, 
responsive, caring behavior. 

4. Students demonstrate the ability to accept the rights 
and responsibilities for self and others. 

5. Students demonstrate an understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and sensitivity to a multicultural and world 
view. 

6. Students demonstrate an open mind to alternative 
perspectives. 



THE SOCIAL/EMOTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
AN ANALOGY 



You may be asking yourself at this point, "What exactly is a social/ 
emotional environment? " The following scenario addresses this issue. 

Remember the last time you visited the dentist? How did you feel? 
Were you apprehensive? Did old memories of past visits seem to drive 
the pit of your stomach up into the area of your throat? Did the very 
air of the waiting room carry the peppermint scent of pain? Or, on the 
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other hand, did the friendly smileand chit chat of the receptionist make 
you feel relaxed? Did the soft music, comfortable chairs, and yes, the 
six month old issue of People magazine featuring the antics of Di and 
Charles soothe your fears? 

The physical environment of this scenario (a typical dentist's 
office) is identical for all patients. The social/emotional environment, 
on the other hand, maybeveiydifferentdepenc^ 
"It" (the social/emotional environment) is that intangible something - 
a feeling - that has the ability to make us feel good about ourselves or 
bad. In contrast to the physical environment, the social/emotional 
environment cannot be seen or touched, but it nevertheless exerts a 
powerful influence over our actions. For this reason, the social/ 
emotional environment, even more than the physical environment, 
may determine the success or failure of a primary program. 

In the introduction of this section, we noted that the social/ 
emotional environments of the primary classrooms described in 
Chapter 4 were markedly similar. A feeling of empowerment; a spirit 
of cooperation, not competition; and a willingness to take risks were 
among the most important characteristics that students in these 
classrooms shared. 

The remainder of this chapter describes a variety of strategies 
that foster the growth of these types of behaviors. For the sake of 
organization and economy, strategies are listed only once and under 
only one category. Our intent is not to imply that these are the only 
strategies that are appropriate 
orthatagivenstrategymay va ka i 

not be just as useful in ( OKI., nr. nealv^rm 

another category. Our goal 
is to provide you with a | 
variety of strategies from 
which you may select, add 
to, and adapt for use in 
your classroom. 
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PUTTING THEORY TO WORK 



A social curriculum 
that empowers 
students to learn 
takes time. 



Student Empowerment 

The primary school is based on the belief that children are 
responsible for their own learning. If students are given this 
responsibility, they must also be provided with the "tools" that will 
enable them to become self-sufficient learners. It is, therefore, the 
teacher'sduty to iejchstudentsa variety of strategies, representing both 
the affective and cognitive domains, that will empower them to learn. 



1. Teaching Strategy: Taking the Tune 

A social curriculum that empowers the student to learn takes 
time... time to introduce strategies that help students work 
independently... time to discuss problems arising in cooperative 
learning groups. . .and time to share frustrations and accomplishments 
relating to personal and academic endeavors. For this reason, teachers 
must weave into their curriculum daily opportunities to address the 
social and emotional needs of the students. 




Where do teachers find the time to teach social skills in a 
schedule that is already bursting at the seams? The first step is the 
realization that a social curriculum is an integral and legitimate part 
of the primary school curriculum. Having acknowledged this feet, 
the rest is a matter of priorities. Sound easy? No, it is not. But 
Ruthie Adams, a primary teacher at Garth Elementary School, 
provides sound advice when it comes to implementing this 
difficult stage, "I had to take a good , hard look at what I was 
doing and to prioritize those activities that I thought were 
most important. The hardest part was letting go." 
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2. Teaching Strategy: Discipline as Learning 
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The word, "discipline," is derived from the Latin noun, 
"learning. " Unfortunately, the evolutionary process of language has 
transformed what was originally a positive concept associated with the 
act of learning into the negative notion of punishment In her book, 
Teaching Children to Care. Ruth Charney urges teachers to put the 
positive back into discipline. To achieve this goal, Ms. Charney 
recommends the systematic teaching of discipline based on two basic 
concepts, 1) creation of self-control and 2) creation of community. 

The first day of school is not too soon to begin this type of 
program. Both a sense of community and a sense of self-control can 
be achieved through the process of creating the class rules that will 
govern behavior and learning throughout the upcoming year. By 
involving children in this process, teachers send the message to 
students, "We are in this together and your ideas count." Furthermore, 
students who have had a hand in the establishment of rules are much 
more likely to understand and abide by the rules they develop. 

Jacqueline Vance, assistant director at Model Laboratory 
School, notes that many of her teachers are moving away from long 
lists of specific rules. Instead, teachers are finding that four to six 
fundamental rules, used consistently, are more effective. A practical 
strategy for arriving at these key rules is the use of a semantic map. 
Listed below is a description of this process. 

1 . Ask students to brainstorm a number of rules that 
they feel will facilitate learning within the classroom. 
Depending on the students' experiences with coopera- 
tive groups, this first step may take place in small groups 
that ultimately report findings to thewhole group or may 
be completed initially as a whole group. 
Important: Include all suggestions during brainstorm- 
ing. Later, as ideas are combined and discussed, 
inappropriate suggestions will disappear. 



Ruth Charney urges 
teachers to put the 
positive back into 
discipline. 
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2. Explain to students that a long list of rules is often 
difficult to remember and therefore, difficult to follow. 
Ask the students to look for similarities among sugges- 
tions; group the suggestions that are related. For 
example, the rule, " Do no t take another person's book . * 
is very similar to "Do not mess up someone else's 
paper." Both concepts deal with respect of one 
another's rights. 

3. Continuethisprocessuntilfourtosixgroupsofrules 
are achieved. 



4. Discuss and develop a general rule that character- 
izes each group. A general rule for theprevious example 
might be, "Do not interfere with other students' rights. " 



"Wules \j) 

2. &e a good 
team menter. 

6, 



V 



5. Finally and most importantly, change the nega- 
tives to positives. Instead of alist of "DO NOT's," make 
a list of "DO's." For instance, change the previous 
example to, "Do respect the rights of others." 
By working from the concrete ("Do hot take my 
pencil.") to the abstract ("Do respect the rights of 
others") students are able to understand the reasoning 
behind rules. 

Activities such as this give students opportunities to practice 
setting and adhering to limits, an integral part of becoming a self- 
motivated and responsible learner. They also provide practice in 
consensus building and responsible group membership. 

3. Teaching Strategy: Ibsitive Discipline 

One goal of the primary teacher is to help students become 
aware of and learn to control their own behavior. Negative forms of 
control (threats or withholding love or approval) make children aware 
of inappropriate behavior, but they do not make them responsible for 
their own actions. In feet, such forms of discipline are often 
counterproductive because they attack children's self-esteem. In an 
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attempt to regain lost self-esteem, children often resorttounproductive, 
defensive actions (anger, tears, and/or an "I don't care" attitude) that 
diminish the probability of achieving the goals of awareness and self- 
control. Negative forms of discipline may also negatively influence 
learning by inhibiting spontaneity and risktaking behaviors. 

ft>sitive discipline emphasizes the importance of catching 
children in the act of "doing right. " Praise, rewards, and reason are 
forms of positive discipline. Through the consistent use of these 
actions, the teacher focuses children's attention on appropriate behav- 
iors thereby increasing the likelihood of their reoccurrence. 

It is also important to note that too much of a good thing can be 
counterproductive. Praise is no exception. Praise should be specific 
and natural. Global praise ("You're a good boy.") used indiscrimi- 
nately soon becomes meaningless. Examples of specific praise 
include , "The description of your best friend Sam was so detailed I feel 
like I know and like him too." or "\bur comment about the way you 
felt when you were lost helped me understand the story better. " Such 
comments go beyond hollow platitudes and demonstrate genuine 
interest in the student's behavior and achievements. 

4. Teaching Strategy: Conflict Resolution 

Although skillful classroom management reduces the potential 
for conflict, it is nevertheless a part of every classroom and for that 
matter, life in general. For this reason, it is important that children 
learn to resolve conflict both on their own and without violence. 

Modeling is perhaps the most effective and simplest strategy to 
use when teaching conflict resolution. As William Kreidler reminds 
us in his book. Elementary Perspectives 1 : Teaching ConceptsofPeace 
and Conflict children are often much more attune to our actions than 
our words. It is, therefore, important that we show children through 
our own behavior the type of behavior we want them to exhibit. If 
we want children to listen objectively, to look at problems from 
more tiian one perspective, and to empathize with the needs and 
concerns of others, then we, as teachers, must first demonstrate 
to children their importance. 
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Does this mean that teachers should no longer take charge of 
their classrooms? The answer is an emphatic, "No!" Establishment 
of a caring environment, where the rights and feelings of children are 
respected, often requires teachers to set limits and when appropriate 
to make arbitrary decisions. It also requires teachers to address all types 
of conflict (student to student conflict and student to teacher conflict) 
from a positive stance. Steps for achieving this goal include: 1) 
acknowledging that conflict is an inevitable part of life, 2) modeling 
appropriate strategies for resolving conflict peacefully, and 3) discuss- 
ing the consequences of using violence as a means of settling conflict. 

Kreidler describes the following set of rules to use in conflict 
resolution: 

• One person talks at a time. Let people finish what 
they say (If necessary, use a prop such as holding a 
feather or ball to indicate whose turn it is to speak.) 

• Respect what others say. Don't laugh or ridicule. 

• Say what has happened to you or what you think. 
Talk from your own perspective. 

5. Teaching Strategy: Self-Assessment (Last but not least!) 

The ability to analyze and evaluate one ! s own work is the 
cornerstone of empowerment. To deny this right to children makes a 
mockery of the concept, "Children are responsible for their own 
learning. " It is, therefore, the teacher 1 s responsibility to teach children 
of all ages self-assessment strategies, to provide frequentopportunities 
to practice these strategies, and to encourage children to make self- 
assessmentanaturalandregularpartoflearning. Chapter7 of this book 
provides a wide array of self-assessment techniques that are appropri- 
ate for use with primary age children. 
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Cooperation Not Competition 



Employers often complain , "Students graduating from second- 
ary schools and colleges just do not know how to work together. " This 
feet is not surprising if one considers the instructional framework 
traditionally used by schools. With the exception of participation in 
team sports, students spend the major part of their time working 
independently or under the strict supervision of an adult (teacher, aide, 
or volunteer) . They have little practice working with a group of peers 
and even less instruction in the skills that support effective group 
participation. 



In contrast to traditional methods of instruction, the primary 
school, like the workplace, recognizes the importance of working 
togetherto reacha common goal. Cooperative learning representsone 
set of strategies for helping children work effectively in groups. These 
strategies are particularly compatible with the primary school setting 
because: 



• Learning is child directed. 

• Learning is active and takes place in small groups. 

• Diversity (ability, age, and/or interests) within 
groups is considered an asset. 

• Students are accountable as a group and as an 
individual. 

• Responsible group membership is emphasized. 

• Social, emotional, and academic needs are ad- 
dressed in the context of working toward a common 

« goal. 

1. Teaching Strategy: Cooperative Learning 

Cooperative Learning is defined by Lyman and Foyle as 
a teaching methodology that uses small group learning activities 
to promote positive group interaction and academic learning. It 
is a set of instructional methods in which students work in small, 
mixed ability learning teams. The students are responsible not 
only for learning the material themselves, but also for helping 
their teammates learn the materials. The social or affective 
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The social outcomes 
of learning are often 
just as important as 
the academic or 
cognitive outcomes 
of learning. 



outcomes of learning are often just as important as the academic or 
cognitive outcomes of learning. 

Cooperative Learning involves structured activity and differs 
from less formal groupings of children that are formed spontaneously 
or assigned by the teacher. These informal groupings often do not 
accomplish the desired level of cooperation, as students need instruc- 
tion specifically designed to help them develop the skills needed to 
work cooperatively and the time and opportunity to practice these 
skills. 



A number of Cooperative Learning techniques have been 
identified by researchers, including STAD (Student Teams, Achieve- 
ment Divisions), TUT (Teams-Games-Tournaments), Learning To- 
gether, Group Investigations, Jigsaw, and Think-ftiir-Share. The 
following sources providedetaileddescriptions of these techniques and 
research regarding their effectiveness. 



Videos: 

"Cooperative Learning I and n," featuring Nancy Whitlock; 
a set of videos produced by and available through Kentucky 
Educational Television 

Books: 

Cooperative Learning Lessons for Little Ones by Lorna 
Cunran, Resources For Teachers (publisher) 

Cooperative Learning in the ^Sarly Childhood Classroom by 
Harvey Foyle, Lawrence Lyman and Sandra Thies , A National 
Education Association Publication 



Characteristics of Cooperative Learning 

Although each Cooperative Learning approach is different, 
they share many characteristics in common. This section outlines 
some of these features. 
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Cooperative Learning is one strategy for hel ping children to 
work in groups. It is not the only strategy. Other grouping strategies 
(to name a few) include literature circles, buddy reading, and oeer 
tutoring. Although these strategies are grouping strategies, they are 
not cooperative learning strategies. The act of grouping students 
does not in and of itself make an activity a cooperative learning strategy. 

Fbyle and Lyman identify some basic steps in successful 
implementation of any Cooperative Learning technique: 

1 . Identify the content to be taught and the criteria for 
mastery. 

2. Identify the Cooperative Learning technique that 
would best accomplish the teaching purpose and 
the appropriate group size. 

3. Assign students to groups. Heterogeneous groups 
are most successful since student differences make 
the groups work better. 

4. Arrange the classroom to facilitate group interac- 
tion. 

5 . Teach (or review) the group techniques needed to 
make the group run smoothly. 

6. Communicate the purpose of the lesson, the 
expectations for the students, and the time line. 

7. Present initial material as appropriate. 

8 . Monitor student interaction and provide assistance 
where necessary. Review group process skills as 
needed. 

9. Evaluate both individual and group outcomes. 

10. Recognize group achievements. 



Cooperative Learning is a structured activity. Regardless of 
the approach, all cooperative learning strategies share the following 
characteristics. 
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R)sitive Interdependence: If students are to function effectively as 
a group, they must first understand that they need one another in order 
to be successful Phrases, such as "pulling together" or "sink or swim 
together" are often used to describe this type of positive interdepen- 
dence. Some ways to create this feeling are through the establishment 
of: 1) mutual goals, 2) joint rewards, 3) shared materials and 
information, and 4) assigned roles. 

F&ce to Face Interaction: Cooperative learning recognizes the 
importance of verbal exchanges (interaction) to learning. Strategies, 
such as oral summarizing, giving and receiving explanations, and 
elaborating (relating what is being learned to previous learning) are 
examples of the types of verbal exchanges that are taught to children 
for use in cooperative groups. 

Individual Accountability: Cooperative learning groups are not 
successful unless every member of the group has learned the material 
or has helped with and understood the assignment. Examples of ways 
to assess individual progress may include formal methods of evalua- 
tion, such as an individual exam, or informal methods, such as 
conferencing or discussion. Whatever the form that individual 
accountability takes, it is important that individual accountability be 
used as a tool for supporting individual growth not as a punishment 
or threat. 

Interpersonal and Small Group Skills: Because of the structured 
nature of cooperative learning, it requires that participants possess 
specific social skills. Communication, leadership, trust, decision 
making, and conflict management are examples of the types of social 
skills that children need to know. It is important that teachers 
understand that students do not come to school with knowledge of 
these skills, and it is the responsibility of the teacher to teach these 
skills. 

Group Processing: Groupprxx^ssingisaformofself-evaluation. 
The basic difference between group processing and other forms 
of assessment is that group processing is an evaluation of how well 
the group functioned. It is not an assessment of the individual's 
or group's product (i.e. , knowledge of subject content or quality 
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of a report). As in the case of interpersonal and small group skills, 
students must be taughtstrategies for assessing the effectiveness of their 
group as well as strategies for improving group performance. 

Cmrierarivel^ar nin gisbasedonspecMcso cialskillsthatmust 
be taught to students . Teachers should not assume that students 
intuitively possess the social and management skills that are necessary 
to work successfully in groups. In the early stages of implementation, 
the maj or focus of instruction should be on acquisition of the skills that 
support cooperative learning. Teachers should select one skill, such 
as "making eye contact," and introduce that skill to the whole class. 
Modeling and role playing are two effective strategies that the teacher 
may urz at this level. After the introduction, students should be given 
opportunities to use the skill in a group situation. At this stage, Lyman 
and R>yle recommend that teachers, "Think big. . .Start small. " They 
suggest grouping children initially into "pairs" or "buddies." As 
students gain experience with a particular skill, groupings may be 
expanded by combining two groups of pairs. Finally, students need 
feedback from the teacher and one another regarding the success of 
their efforts. This final "debriefing" stage, provides the teacher and 
students with an opportunity to discuss questions or problems related 
to the activity and propose suggestions for improving future group 
interactions. 

Cooperative Learning is a strategy that emphasizes both 
individual and group accountability. Perhaps the most common 
complaint that Is voiced against cooperative learning is it provides a 
"free ride" for many group members. Blame for this weakness should 
not, however, be placed on the architects of this strategy but on its 
practitioners. Individual accountability is an integral and essential part 
of cooperative learning. No free rides allowed! 

The Teacher's Role. 

Riige Carney, enthusiastic proponent of cooperative learning 
in the primary setting, points out that the role of the teacher is often 
misunderstood. Frequently, teachers feel that direct instruction may 
not be used in the cooperative learning setting. This is not true. Ms. 
Carney notes that the real crux of this issue is the appropriate use of 
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The goal of the 
primary teacher is 
to establish a 
climate where 
children feel free to 
experiment and take 
risks as they 
formulate and test 
hypotheses. 



direct instruction. Shefedsd^tinstiiictiontobemostusefiilatthe 
beginning and the end of cooperative learning activities. For example, 
Ms. Carney oftenpreparesstudentsfbranac^^ 
skill or introducing essential content information. Later, near the 
conclusionof group processing, she frequently chooses direct instruc- 
tion as an effective method of highlighting key concepts and drawing 
the activity to a close. 



RlSKTAKING 

In the first chapter of this book, we discussed several beliefs 
related to learning. Among these beliefs was the concept, "Children 
actively construct meaning from the world around them. " This type 
of meaning making is based on a cyclical process where children: 1) 
make a hypothesis, 2) test the hypothesis, and 3) finally, adjust or make 
a new hypothesis according to the feedback received. This entire 
process is dependent, however, on the student's willingness to take an 
initial risk (make the initial hypotheses). 

Teachers encourage this type of risktaking by developing a 
learning environment that: 1) acknowledges risktaking as an integral 
part of the learning process, 2) provides students with daily opportu- 
nities to take risks, and 3) helps children understand that "mistakes," 
better termed "approximations," are an integral part of learning. 
Establishing routines, modeling, and guided discovery are three 
strategies that teachers may use to foster risktaking. 

1. Teaching Strategy: Establishing Routines - The Morning Meeting 

Although we often lament the humdrum and boring nature of 
routine, it adds stability to our lives and often makes us feel safe. The 
very predictability of routine assures us that we are, after all, in control. 
Because risktaking requires confidence and a feeling of security, the 
institution of classroom routines proves to be a simple and practical 
means of fostering risktaking behavior. Classroom routine enables 
students to try something new, to take a chance, and to accept the risks 
inherent in learning. 
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In her book, Teaching Children to Care. Ruth Carney empha- 
sizes the important contribution thatnwrning rituals, suchasgreetings, 
sharing time, poems, songs, and classroom news, play in preparing 
children to learn* Dubbed the morning meeting, this period is a time 
when the children and teacher come together as a whole. Although 
specific activities will vary according to the group, the goal of this 
gathering is to provide children with a feeling of solidarity that will 
support them as they undertake individual tasks. 



The morning meeting also provides the teacher and students 
with an opportunity to address social issues (e. g. working coopera- 
tively, respecting one another's rights, and acting as a responsible group 
member) and emotional issues (e. g. helping ourselves feel good and 
helping others feel good). Through a combination of discussion and 
role playing, students and teachers can explore alternative actions and 
potential solutions to these complex issues. 

2. Teaching Strategy: Modeling 

The strategy, "modeling, " is based on the principle that actions 
speak louder than woids. A primary advantage of this strategy is that 
it provides children with the opportunity to not only "see" the act 
performed by an experienced practitioner but to hear an explanation 
of the thought processes behind it. Although modeling may be used 
to demonstrate concepts in both the affective and cognitive domains, 
it is a particularly effective strategy for use in the affective domain 
because of its flexibility and ease of implementation. Little more is 
needed in the way of materials than a teacher, a student, and time. It 
may be used effectively with one student, a small group, or the entire 
class; and it may be used as a part of a planned demonstration or 
spontaneously 
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If you have never used modeling or have used it solely to 
introduce or reinforce cognitive skills (e.g. , demonstrating the use of 
context clues to determine the meaning of a word or the use of a cover 
illustration to predict the subject of a story), modeling an abstract 
concept, such as risktaking, may leave you feeling a bit confused or 
uneasy. One way to begin is to share your thoughts and feelings 
concerning risktaking. The next time you try a new strategy or activity 
with the children, take time to discuss with them how you felt. Share 
your feelings of uncertainty or confusion. More importantly, do not 
stop with an exchange of feelings but provide concrete ideas for coping 
with the frustration and anxiety that often accompany new endeavors. 

— ~ ^3 Such demonstrations are not only simple but effective ways to say, "I 

Gl*OUp ■ ^understand how you feel, but I know you can do it. " 
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3. Teaching Strategy: Guided Discovery 

Students are more likely to take risks themselves if they are 
supported in their endeavors by someone who is both knowledgeable 
and trustworthy. The term, "facilitator,"- although abit overused -best 
describes the role of teachers as they "guide" children in self discovery 
or meaning making. 

The following are suggestions to assist teachers in the creation 
of a learning environment that encourages risktaking. 

• Provide a structure within which students can 
make choices regarding their learning activities. 

• Give students many opportunities to practice mak- 
ing choices and risk-taking. 

• Structure learning activities in a manner that results 
in many small successes and failures in contrast to 
a single outcome. 

• Provide support when needed. Teach skills/ 
strategies; pose open ended questions that encour- 
age students to resolve problems themselves. 
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A FINAL NOTE: CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 

Children's literature is a valuable resource when developing the 
social/emotional climate of the classroom because it touches both the 
heart and themind. Whether the subject be risktaking, empowerment, 
cooperation, or a myriad of other social/emotional issues, children's 
literature provides students with a common forum for discussing 
problems. Best of all, within the pages ofbooks, they can "experience" 
diverse feelings - the exaltation ofbeing first, the pain of losing - without 
fear or risk. 

Ybur best resource for books on an assortment of topics is your 
library/media specialist. Ask your librarian to recommend books for 
reading aloud and for individual student reading. She can also provide 
you with a variety of bibliographies of materials designed to address 
these issues. - 



SUMMARY 



The success of the primary classroom is dependent upon the 
creation of a learning environment that addresses both the academic 
and social/emotional needs of the child. Once^considered beyond the 
domain of the classroom teacher, Learning Goals 3 and 4 of FERA 
acknowledge the importance of children's social/emotional develop- 
ment and make schools and teachers accountable for its growth. 

Primary teachers realize that a positive social/emotional 
environment can be a constructive force for learning; whereas, a 
negative social/emotional environment will have an adverse effect on 
student learning. Therefore, the challenge for teachers is to identify 
and foster those characteristics in the social/emotional environment 
that promote learning and to eradicate those characteristics that are 
detrimental to learning. 
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& INTEGRATING THE CURRICULUM 



So -What's New? 



The other day in a workshop session on integrated instruction, 
an experienced teacher complained , "So - what's new about integrated 
instruction? I learned to use units in my teacher education program 
during the sixties." She has a good point. Many teachers have taught 
units on various topics for years. However, many of these units were 
of brief duration and limited interest; they focused on a very narrow 
topic, such as bears, apples, or a holiday, and were thus peripheral to 
the heart of the curriculum. 

For example, in February in a traditional classroom, a second 
grade teacher might organize a unit around the subject of Valentine's 
Day. The children might read a story about Valentine's Day, listen to 
the teacher read an account of the way in which Valentine's Day began, 
learn a Valentine's Day song, write and illustrate poems and short 
stories about their experiences and feelings related to Valentine's Day, 
paste their math work on bright red construction paper hearts, and 
display their work for others to admire. 

Although some of these activities might be useful, the valentine 
unit does not represent the type of integrated instruction we are 
recommending in Kentucky in that this set of activities is short-term, 
focuses on a narrow topic, and provides limited opportunities for 
integrating key curricu^r concepts. 

On the other hand, Kentucky teachers using theme-centered 
instruction are planning broad-based units around Kentucky's Six 
Learning Goals and 75 Learner Outcomes. 



The centerpiece of Kentucky's 
education reform effort is its forward- 
looking vision of what students should 
know and be able to do as a result of their 
school experience. 



In the past, many 
units focused on a 
very narrow topic, 
such as bears, 
apples, or a holiday, 
and were thus 
peripheral to the 
heart of the 
curriculum. 
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Much more than just 
the "basic skills " of 
yesteryear, Goal 1 
emphasizes the 
critical nature of 
communication and 
math skills to success 
in any educational 
undertaking and 
throughout life. 




This vision has been expressed in the following six goals: 

1. Students are able to apply basic communication and 
mathematics skills in situations similar to what they will experience 
in life. 

Much more than just the "basic skills" of yesteryear, Goal 1 
emphasizes the critical nature of communication and math skills to 
success in any educational undertaking and throughout life. The 
sixteen Learner Outcomes listed under Goal 1 classify these commu- 
nication skills into three broad categories - finding and gathering 
information and ideas by a variety of means, such as reading, listening, 
and observing; organizing and manipulating information and ideas by 
classifying, visualizing, and other techniques ; and expressing informa- 
tion, ideas, and emotions in a variety of formats, including writing, 
speaking, and art. Use of these communication and math skills is 
implicit in the other learning goals. 

2. Students shall deveiop their abilities to apply core concepts 
and principles from science, mathematics, social studies, arts and 
humanities, practical living studies, and vocational studies to what 
they will encounter in life. 

"Core concepts and principles " are broad ideas and themes that enable 
us to organize knowledge and experiences. Application of such 
concepts as "patterns of change" in science, "democratic principles" 
in social studies, and "cultural heritage" in the humanities are critical 
to demonstrate that students truly understand a subject, rather than 
jnerely memorizing discrete facts about it. Examining the 38 Learner 

Outcomes under Goal 2 reveals the 
many parallel ideas in the disci- 

that 
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3. Students shall develop their abilities to become self-suffi- 
cient individuals. 



While educators have talked for years about developing self-sufficient 
individuals with life-long learning skills, Goal 3 unequivocally states 
that this is expected of every Kentucky student. The seven Learner 
Outcomes under Goal 3 specify the attributes that characterize self- 
sufficiency. These outcomes are the responsibility of every teacher, 
administrator, and other school employee to foster and develop. 
Achieving them for every student will be one of Kentucky's biggest 
challenges. 

4. Students shall develop their ability to become responsible 
members of a family, work group, or community. 

"Cooperative learning" is a major buzz-word in educational circles 
these days. While cooperative learning strategies are certainly 
embedded within Goal 4, the six Learner Outcomes emphasize a broad 
range of characteristics that enable people to live and work together 
effectively. Goal 4, with its focus on interpersonal interactions, 
combines with the individual outcomes of Goal 3 to create a picture 
of well-rounded citizens with the tools to function in a changing society. 

5. Students shall develop their abilities to solve problems both 
in school and in a variety of situations similar to what they will 
encounter in life. 

Problem-solving is often described as "what you do when you don't 
know what to do. " The five Learner Outcomes under Goal 5 address 
the various purposes and products that problem-solving situations 
might involve. All the outcomes require students to apply thinking and 
reasoning skills. While thinking and problem-solving are typically 
referred to as "higher order" skills, it should not be inferred that 
working on these Learner Outcomes must wait until the outcomes 
under Goals 1-4 are achieved. Indeed, the process of trying to solve 
an engaging problem can provide a motivating context for students to 
develop these skills. 



The six Learner 
Outcomes emphasize 
a broad range of 
characteristics that 
enable people to live 
and work together 
effectively. 
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6. Students shall develop their abilities to connect and inte- 
grate knowledge from all disciplines into their own knowledge 

bases, 



Very few situations 
in the "real world" 
can be conveniently 
assigned to a single 
academic discipline. 



Goal 6 requires that students think and work across disciplines and that 
teachers structure learning opportunities to help students explore 
interdisciplinary linkages. Very few situations in the "real world" can 
be conveniently assigned to a single academic discipline. For example, 
the issue of global energy resources has scientific, social, economic, 
political, and cultural aspects. The three Learner Outcomes under 
Goal 6 address different strategies for connecting, integrating, and re- 
examining existing knowledge, as well as for generating new knowl- 
edge. 

(These descriptions of the learning goals were written by Mike Howard 
and appeared in the document Kentucky's Preliminary Curriculum 
Ivamework . A complete list of the 75 Learner Outcomes appears in 
the Appendices.) 



WHAT DOES INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION MEAN? 



Before we look at the ways in which the use of integrated 
instruction through thematic study facilitates student attainment of the 
Six Learning Goalsand 75 Learner Outcomes, let'sdeflnesome terms. 
What does integrated instruction mean? How does it differ from 
correlated instruction? What are thematic units? 



Integrated instruction is a way to organize the curriculum 
around topics, themes, questions, or problems to capitalize on the 
natural connections across content areas. When instruction is truly 
integrated , there are no content boundaries . Students cannot tell when 
subject areas begin or end. In feet, there are no such beginnings and 
endings as students investigate a topic from various perspectives. 

This differs from correlated instruction in which discrete 
subject areas are organized around a common theme. For example, 
students might be studying Greek myths. In language arts, they might 
read the myths and try their hands at writing a modern myth . In social 
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studies, they might study the history of Greece at the time the myths 
were created. In art, they might study the architeciure of the period. 
In physical education class, they might play the games and participate 
in the events of the Olympics. The teacher might mention the 
connections across content areas, but still the subject matter areas are 
kept distinct. 

In integrated instruction, however, subject matter areas are 
subordinated to the theme, question, or project that provides the focus 
of the thematic unit. Other requisite characteristics of effective 
thematic instmction are summarized below in the handout developed 
by Virginia Atwood and Pfeter Winograd in theprimarymethodsblock 
at the University of Kentucky. 



WHAT MAKES A THEMATIC UNIT 
A THEMATIC UNIT 



THEMATIC UNITS SHOULD: 

• foster integration 

• be worthwhile 

• be authentic 

• be broad 

• encourage diversity 

• encourage independent thinking 

• encourage active investigation 

• provide direct experiences 

• balance child-initiated and teacher- 
initiated activities 

• use flexible grouping 

• value questions 

• encourage multiple ways of 
representing knowledge 

• provide extensive opportunities for 
social interactions 

• emphasize depth of understanding 

• utilize a variety of teaching 
strategies 



not focus on discrete skills or one 
content area 

not trivial 

not contrived 

not narrow 

not uniformity 

not conformity 

not passive learning 

not just symbolic or abstract learning 

not be totally teacher directed 

not solely whole-class or independent 
work 

not answers only 

not just paper and pencil responses 
not limit interactions 
not simple coverage of content 
not simple lecture or textbooks 
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Unit Themes With Varying Potential 



The work that went 
into these narrow, 
short-term units 
need not be wasted, 
however, as many of 
the activities will fit 
within the broad, 
long-term units. 



Many primary teachers have worked long hours to develop 
theme centered units that are more characteristic of the traditional 
elementary school . Many of these themes are short-term and narrowly 
focused rather than the rich, broad-based themes called forby KERA. 
The work that went into these units need not be wasted, however, as 
many of the activities will fit within the broad, long-term units. The 
following chart depicts the relationship among three types of units: 
Broad, Long-Term, ; Broad, Medium-Term; and Narrow, Short- 
Term. 



UNIT THEMES WITH VARYING POTENTIAL 

BROAD LONG-TERM BROAD MEDIUM-TERM kiapdhw cuno-r t™. 


Relationships 


Family 


Me 


Environment 


Endangered Species 


Whales 


Change 


Extinction 


Dinosaurs 


Movement 


Transportation 


Wheels 


Structure 




Bridges 




Patterns 






Interaction 






Time 






Diversity 






Systems 







You will notice that the short-term units may be nested within 
the broad, medium and long term units. For example, the unit on 
Whales fits logically within a unit on Endangered Species and/or 
Preserving the Environment. The key is to examine the core concepts 
to see where your existing units fit in. 

It's also important to note that there may be times when a narrow, 
short-termunitisappropriate. For example, the unit Beverly Wells did 
on the inauguration was timely and of high interest to the children. 
Whenever the children's interests or current events lead to a short term 
study of some topic, teachers should capitalize on the opportunity 
without feeling guilty that it isn't part of a long-term unit. 
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Using the example of a thematic unit investigating the effects of 
fectory emissions on Lake Cumberland, we can see how the theme 
provides a context within which the six learning goals can be taught. 

Goal 1. Basic Communication and Mathematics Skills. The 

students are able to apply basic communication and mathematics skills 
to the solution of a real life problem. Obviously, they must gather 
information and ideas through observing, reading, and listening. 
They must organize this information and present it to others. 
Mathematics skills, such as quantifying, computing, and measur- 
ing, are used to figure out what effects a certain amount of emissions 
would ha- e and the loss of income to the region if the plant was closed. 

Goal 2. Core Concepts and Principles. In terms of the core concepts 
of science, students would need to actually apply scientific skills to 
study the problem of how to dispose of factory wastes; they would need 
to identify the affected systems, subsystems, and their interactions; 
and they might use models and scales to predict the behavior of living 
things in the lake. In terms of the core concepts of mathematics, 
students would apply number concepts, mathematical procedures, 
measurement concepts, and change concepts as they tried to 
determine the effects of various amounts of waste on the water in the 
lake. 

Several core concepts of the social studies would be involved 
in this unit. Students would recognize and apply the democratic 
principles of justiceandi^ponsibilrrytotMscomplexsituation;they 
would leam a bit about how government works and the issues of 
authority, power, civic action, and rights and responsibilities. They 
would make economic decisions and study the geographic 
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interaction between people and their surroundings and take actions 
that reflect responsibility for the environment. They would recognize 
continuity and change in historical events, conditions and trends in 
order to make decisions for a better future. 



I liVtfe working 
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In terms of the arts and practical living, students would create 
products and make presentations that convey concepts and feelings 
about the effects of pollution on the lake and would demonstrate skills 
in achieving physical wellness and in assessing health systems that 
promote healthy living for citizens. 

Goal 3. Sdf-sufficiency. The process of solving a real problem such 
as lake pollution is a perfect context within which to develop life-long 
learning skills. As students work to define and solve the problem, they 
are required to be resourceful and creative, to be adaptable and 
flexible, and to learn on their own. 

Goal 4. Group Membership Skills. As students work with 
classmates to find the solution to complex problems like those they will 
encounter outside of school , they must learn to use interpersonal skills 
and productive team membership skills; they learn caring 
behavior and to acceptthe rights and responsibilities for self and 
others. 
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Goal 5. Problem-solving. The essence of a unit such 
as the one on lake pollution is problem-solving. 
As they strive to develop solutions to the 
fi?lfl|F problems of factory emissions, they must use 
problem-solving and decision making pro- 
cesses. They must employ critical thinking 
skills and creative thinking skills to develop 
constructive ideas about ways to solve the 
iroblem. 



Goal 6. Integration of Knowledge. 

When teachers organize the curriculum 
around thematic studies, problems, and 
questions, students are required to ad- 
dress situations from multiple per- 
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spectres. Students must use what they already know to acquire new 
knowledge and skills and to interpret new experiences. 



As indicated by the lake pollution example, a thematic unit is 
based on a topic, idea, question, or problem that relates to several 
content areas and serves as a catalyst for developing the concepts, 
generalizations, skills, and attitudes that comprise the Six Learning 
Goals of the primary school program in Kentucky. 



WHY USE INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION? 

Aside from the feet that thematic studies provide the ideal 
context within which to achieve Kentucky's Six Learning Goals and 
75 Learner Outcomes, there are additional reasons to integrate 
instruction. 



Learning that is integrated around real life problems is more 

MEANINGFUL TO THE PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILD. 

As we discussed in Chapter One, one of the basic motivations 
for human learning is the desire to make sense of the world. When 
thematic units are organized around real problems to solve, students 
become active, empowered learners who pursue the knowledge and 
information they need to solve the problem. Connecting knowledge 
to the solution of real life problems makes learning meaningful. 
Studentscan seea reason to study scienceif that knowledge is necessary 
to discover the effects of pollutants from a local factory on their own 
drinking water. 

As students work on meaningful projects related to their own 
lives, their learning has horizontal relevance; that is, the things they 
are learning enable them to solve current real life problems that exist 
within the classroom and school and beyond the walls of the school in 
their own community, state, nation, and even in the larger world. 
Contrast this with the vertical relevance of the traditional graded 
curriculum in which each skill or subskill is learned primarily because 
it is needed for success in the next level or grade. It may or may not 



Connecting 
knowledge to the 
solution of real 
life problems 
makes learning 
meaningful 
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have any relevance to the students' interests and needs to solve real life 
problems. 




Center' 




Primary teachers in Kentucky frequently report that they are 
receiving pressure from upper grade teachers who complain that the 
children who arrive in their classrooms are unable or unwilling to sit 
at their desks and complete worksheets or work alone on tasks. We 
primary teachers must resist the pressure to succumb to these 
complaints; it is they who need to reconsider what is important for 
students, not we. We must continue to stress the horizontal relevance 
of a meaningful, activity oriented curriculum rather than the vertical 
relevance that would prepare students to progress passively through a 
lock step curriculum. 



Integrated learning allows for differences in learning rates, 

STYLES. EXreRIENCES, AND INTERESTS 

As children engage in thematic units, they select from many 
choices about how to pursue their learning. They may select one aspect 
of a topic in which to become an expert. They may choose to explore 
that topic in various ways. They may read about it in a variety ofbooks, 
magazines, encyclopedia, etc. They may interview someone to find 
out more about the topic. They might watch a video or filmstrip on 
the topic or visit a museum where artifacts are displayed. 

Once they have gathered the information they need, they also 
select from a variety of optional ways of sharing 
what they have learned with their 
classmates. Some might choose to 
write and illustrate a book on the 
topic; while another child might 
prefer to present the information in 
an oral report. A small group 
might make a video or an audio 
tape recording. Another might 
make a poster, paint a mural or 
write a song. But children are 
frequently allowed to choose how 
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they learn and how they express what they learn. This takes into 
account Howard Gardner's notions of multiple intelligences as the 
children use their preferred style of learning. 

When students are allowed to apply their skills to project work, 
they may select tasks from a variety of levels without fear that tackling 
a difficult task will lead to Mure. At times they may select an easy task, 
at other times a challenging one. This ability to select a mix of levels 
of task difficulty enables children to avoid both the excessive stress of 
working at the upr ar levels of their ability at all times or the boredom 
that results from a constant diet of unchallenging tasks. 



Integrated instruction capitalizes on intrinsic motivation and 
reduces the need for extrinsic rewards 

Katz and Chard define interest as "the disposition to pursue an 
activity or goal in the absence of expected rewards" or "the capacity 
to lose oneself within an activity. " This type of interest is common to 
the preschooler who is self selecting the activities in which he or she 
participates. Intrinsic interest is rare, however, in the traditional 
elementary classroom in which children are asked to complete 
academic exercises, drills, and worksheets that are unrelated to their 
own experiences. These exercises are usually presented as one-shot 
tasks to be completed within a short period of time and rarely lead to 
sustained effort or continuing involvement. 

Project work, on the other hand, is sufficiently intriguing and 
engaging to children to encourage long term, sustained involvement. 
Such long term, sustained involvement requires large blocks of time 
and can be threatened by frequent interruptions or what Donald Graves 
calls the "cha-cha-cha" curriculum in which every fifteen minutes 
students are asked to change activities and move on to a new task. 

Surprisingly, intrinsic involvement and sustained effort can also 
be threatened by giving children extrinsic rewards. Contrary to the 
commonly held belief that people perform better when rewards are 
given, research on human motivation has shown that although the 
target behavior increases during the reward period, participation in an 
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activity is actually reduced after rewards have been given and then 
removed. 




For example, when children are offered rewards for reading, 
they will readmorebooksduringthereward period butthenread fewer 
books after the rewards are withdrawn than they did before the rewards 
were offered. Thus, the long term effect of extrinsically rewarding 
children for what originally was an intrinsically rewarding activity is 
to reduce the amount of independent reading.. 

Another unintended negative effect of extrinsic rewards is to 
cause people to select easier, less challenging tasks so as to enhance 
the chance or the frequency of receiving a reward. Over time this 
could lead to a reduced level of risktaking and challenge-seeking 
behaviorand substantially inhibit children's intellectual growth. 



Reflecting on her previous use of extrinsic rewards, one 
teacher recently admitted that she now realized that the 
reason she had to reward children for completing their 
assignments was that she was asking them to do meaning- 
less, irrelevant tasks. Although this technique works well 
in the short run to keep children working at discrete, 
disembedded, decontextualized. and often trivial tasks, the 
long term effects work against the attainment of the Learner 
Outcomes in Goal 3 that strive to create life-long learners 
who are self motivated and desire to learn on their own. 

Integrated instruction and project work, on the other 
hand, capitalizes on the children's own interests in the work 
itself. When students are self-selecting the questions they 
want to answer about a given topic, they are driven by their 
own need to know. This intrinsic need disposes them to 
exert more effort and to strive for mastery even in the face 
of difficulty. The willingness to work hard even when 
confronted by obstacles is one of the desirable Learner 
Outcomes that leads to self-sufficiency. 
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Integrated instruction encourages children to Work 
together cooperatively and avoids the negative effects of 

competition 



In traditional schools where children are grouped by age, there 
is a tendency to expect all children to be equally successful at the same 
tasks. This tends to create a competitive atmosphere in which students 
compete to be the most successful at the task or the one to complete 
it first. In such an atmosphere students work against one another 
because the probability of one student's success is reduced by the 
presence of other capable students. On the other hand, in a cooperative 
learning climate, the probability ofbeing successful is enhanced by the 
presence of other capable classmates. The opportunity to engage in 
group projects during integrated instruction is more apt to lead to a 
cooperative environment in which students are working together to 
solve a problem or complete a task. 

It is also important to note that in project work there are 
opportunities for students to engage in individual, self-selected 
activities in which their success is unaffected by the capabilities of 
others. When students feel that they are only competing with 
themselves and have only themselves to please by putting forth their 
own best effort, they are able to avoid the negative effects of 
competition. 

The effects of competition are potentially very harmful, 
especially for the students who rarely win. If competition occurs in 
a classroom of 24 children and there can only be one winner, then there 
are 23 losers. We cannot afford to have losers in primary classrooms 
in which all children are expected to be winners; that is, all children 
are expected to learn at high levels . 

Research indicates that when student, repeatedly are unsuc- 
cessful in a task compared to the expectations of the teacher or to the 
accomplishments of peers, they soon opt out of the race. They develop 
what is called "learned helplessness. " That is, if they don't try, then 
they can't fail . A competitivegoal structure in aclassroomoften creates 
a group of students who quit trying because they know they can never 
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compete successfully against more advantaged peers. Eventually these 
studentsdropout of school, ifnotphysicallythenofienpsychologically. 
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A competitive goal structure also harms students who always 
win easily as it fails to instill in them the qualities of persistence and 
challenge-seeking. They develop the tendency to select simple tasks 
that assure that they win rewards and will intentionally avoid risky or 
challenging tasks. 

Aside from the negative effects of competition on students' self- 
sufficiency and their desire to take risks and accept challenges, 
competition works against the development of social competence and 
effective group membership skills. We want students to learn to be 
helpful, caring, and responsive to the needs and feelings of others. As 
children work together on projects, they have opportunities to develop 
these behaviors and to value the contributions of others to the success 
of the group effort. 



Integrated learning reinforces the natural connections 
among content areas. 

When students are working on a thematic unit or project, their 
minds are freed from the constraints of subject boundaries and the 
natural connectionsamongcontentareasbecomeevident. Onecannot 
study the environment without looking at the physical, economic, 
social, and political forces that have contributed to pollution of the 
environment as well as those forces that must be mobilized in order 
to slow down this destruction. 

The actual problems of our society cannot be solved by 
approachingaproblemfromonly one perspective. As students choose 
to become "experts" on one aspect of the problem, they see the need 
to collaborate with their classmates who are studying other facets. 
Thus, students must talk to one another; they must discover ways to 
represent what they know in a variety of ways so that they may share 
that information with their classmates. The essential role of language 
is recognized as students read and listen to learn new information, and 
write and talk to share that information with others. 
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Theme studies do not necessarily integrate or correlate all 
content areas; however, they reinforce the natural connections among 
the disciplines. Sometimes a theme study may not offer enough 
exposure to certain concepts that must be addressed in the curriculum. 
Thus, whatever fits naturally is incorporated into theme studies; 
whatever does not is dealt with separately. 

For example, in a study of the environment, students might 
investigate whales as an endangered species. Within that context, 
children will study the conditions that nearly led to the extinction of 
whales. Mathematics may fit naturally as they compare the number 
of whales at various times in history. However, it would be forcing 
mathematics if the teacher spent hours cutting out whales for the 
children to use in counting and learning basic addition and subtraction 
facts. We should capitalize on natural connections, but not try to force 
them where they do not exist. 

The key here is to look for the natural connections that exist 
across disciplines. Teachers who use theme studies or thematic units 
crisscross the curriculum looking for natural connections ; they do not 
force connections in an effort to include all subjects areas in every 
activity. 
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The topic should be 
broad-based and 
rich enough to 
enable you to 
generate activities 
within which 
students can 
acquire the 
knowledge, skills, 
dispositions, and 
attitudes described 
in the Learner 
Outcomes. 



SEQUENCE FOR PLANNING AND EVALUATING A 
THEME STUDY 

Now that you are convinced that integrated instruction should 
play a major role in the primary school curriculum , how do you begin? 
Although there is no one right answer to this question, the following 
ideas should prove helpful in planning thematic units and project work 
that will help students attain Kentucky's Six Learning Goals and 75 
Learner Outcomes. 



SEQUENCE FOR PLANNING AND 
EVALUATING A THEME STUDY 



Step 1 Decide What You Want Your Students To Know 
and Be Able To Do. 

Use Kentucky's 75 Learner Outcomes. 



Step 2 
Step 3 

Step 4 

Step 5 
Step 6 



Select a Theme or Topic relating to the 75 Learner 
Outcomes 

Plan and Develop Instructional Activities and 

Assessment Strategies 

Use the Curriculum Framework, teachers 
manuals, and previously developed units. 

Organize the Learning Environment 
Develop learning centers 
Plan movement among centers 
Plan grouping patterns 

Implement Selected Theme Study 

Incorporate Continuous Assessment of Process and 
Product 



Step 7 Refine and Revise the Theme Study Unit 



SELECTING A TOPIC 

The first thing you need to do is select a topic. The topic should 
be broad-based and rich enough to enable you to generate activities 
within which students can acquire the knowledge, skills, dispositions, 
and attitudes described in the Learner Outcomes. We suggest you 
begin by looking for natural connections among Kentucky's 75 
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Learner Outcomes. These natural connections can become your 
themes. See suggested steps below: 



CONNECTIONS 



Looking for natural connections (themes) 
among Kentucky 's 75 Learner Outcomes: 



\ . Look for natural connections (themes) among the Goal 2 
Core Concepts in Science, Math, Social Studies, Arts & 
Humanities and Practical Living. 

2. Identify basic skills employed from Goal 1 Basic 
Communication and Math Skills. 

3. Identify personal and group process skills employed from 
Goal 3 Self-Sufficiency and Goal 4 Responsible Group 
Membership. 

4. Identify the critical thinking and problem-solving skills 
from Goal 5 Thinking and Problem Solving. 

i 

5. Decide from Goal 6 Integration of Knowledge whether 
students are integrating knowledge from different 
perspectives and integrating new knowledge wi?h known 
information. 



The core concepts and principles in Goal 2 are a good place to 
begin as some of the same ideas appear in several content areas. Let's 
look at an example. In a recent project coordinated by Ron Atwood 
at the University of Kentucky, several classroom teachers undertook 
the task of developing thematic units around the six core concepts in 
science. These pioneers have successfully developed and piloted 
thematic units on the following core concepts in science: 



Models and Scale 
by 

Karen KidwelJ and Nancy Kesten, 
Fayette County Schools 



Change Over Time 
by 

Ruth Daniels and Carol Smith, 
Franklin County Schools 



Patterns 
by 

Bonnie Myers, Gark Count)' Schools 
Michele Bennett, Jessamine County Schools | 
Susie Nally, Woodford County Schools 

Systems and Interactions 
by 

Bonnie Embry and Jennifer Wilson, 
Fayette County Schools 
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Caterpillar 
antennae 

pupa 




chrysalis 




(The copies of these units are available from the Institute on 
Education Reform in the College of Education at the University cf 
Kentucky for the cost cf duplicating andmailing. Bequests can be sent 
to 101 Taylor Education Building, Lexington, KY 40506W01 or 
phone 606/257-6734.) 

Ruth Daniels and Carol Smith started their planning with the 
science core concept, change over time, and developed an integrated 
thematic unit around that concept. Within that unit, they developed 
activities that helped students understand changes in the size, capabili- 
ties and appearance of students over time ; the life cycle of some insects ; 
seasonal changes; political changes, changes in music and food 
preferences; and the processing of selected raw materials. 

As you can see, they were able to capitalize on the interdisci- 
plinary nature of the concept of change over time. Mathematics, 
related children's literature, written reports, creative writing activities, 
and music and art activities were integral parts of the study. Thus, they 
were able to promote children's attainment of several of the 75 Learner 
Outcomes within the context of this one unit. Two of the science 
outcomes were a major focus: 

2. 1 Students use appropriate and relevant scientific skills to 
solve specific problems in real-life situations. 

2.6 Students complete tasks and/or develop products which 
identify, describe, and direct evolutionary change which has 
occurred or is occurring around them. 

There were also activities that promoted attainment of the 
following outcomes from goals 1 and 2: 

1.1 Studentsuse research tools to kxatesourcesof information 
and ideas relevant to a specific need or problem. 

1.2 Students construct meaning from a variety of print 
materials for a variety of purposes through reading. 
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1.5 Students commuricate ideas by quantifying with whole, 
rational, real and/or complex numbers. 



1.11 Students communicate ideas and information to a variety 
of audiences for a variety of purposes in a variety of modes 
through writing. 

2.8 Students demonstrate understanding of concepts related to 
mathematical procedures. 

2.10 Students demonstrate understanding of measurement 
concepts. 

2.20 Students recognize continuity and change in historical 
events, conditions, trends, and issues in order to make 
decisions for a better fixture. 

2.22 Students create products and make presentations that 
convey concepts and feelings. 

If you read through the list of 75 Learner Outcomes, you could 
doubtless see many others that could be dealt with in the contc *t of this 
unit on change over time. As we design our theme centered units in 
Kentucky's new primary schools, we must establish the habit of 
thinking about the outcomes that will be facilitated by each learning 
activity. 

Another example is the theme study on the core concept of 
Ritterns developed by Michele Bennett, Bonnie Myers, and Susie 
Nally which provides opportunities to work on outcomes in the area 
of science, mathematics, and social studies that relate directly to 
Patterns: 

2.2 Students identify, compare, and contrast patterns aid use 
patterns to understand and interpret past and present events and 
predict future events. 

2.11 Students demonstrate understanding of change concepts 
on patterns and functions. 
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2.16 Students recognize varying social groupings and 
institutions and address issues of importance to members of them, 
including beliefe, customs, norms, roles, equity, order, and change. 

Additionally, many of the activities they developed work on 
other outermes related to basic skills in Goal 1 , other core concepts 
in Goal 2, self-sufficiency skills in Goal 3, group membership skills 
in Goal 4, problem solving skills in Goal 5 , and knowledge integration 
in Goal 6. 




DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES THAT 
PREPARE STUDENTS FOR KENTUCKY 
ACCOUNTABILITY MEASURES 

Ms. Bennett, Ms. Myers, and Ms. Nally begin the unit with an 
activity for introducing patterns in which they have students use hand- 
held magnifying lenses to observe patterns in leaves, quilts, seashells, 
tree rings, and spider webs. Students record their observations on a 
sheet entitled "Patterns We Found" and use their observations to 
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prepare a brief written or taped report of the observed patterns in each 
activity for their portfolios. 

Fingerprinting activities are another way these teachers use to 
teach patterns. Students produce thumb prints on a class mastersheet 
as well as on separate index cards. In a game, a child's card is then 
placed at a "crime scene" and teams of classmate detectives use hand 
lenses to compare the print at the scene to the print on the mastersheet 
in order to solve the crime. 



ERiC 



Graphing activities are also done with the individual print cards 
to make a bar graph depicting how many fingerprints have loops, 
whorls or arches. The pattern of one class's graph can be compared 
to that of another class and predictions made about the distribution of 
types of prints in a third class based on the patterns in the other two 
classes. Students write summaries of their finger printing activities and 
are encouraged to read Nate the Great books about the boy detective's 
use of careful observation to solve mysteries. 

Students then study patterns of breathing. In the "Huff and 
Puff' activity, students read The Three Little Pigs and the True Story 
of the Three Little Pigs as an introduction. They then test to see how 
far they can move various objects (cotton ball, marble, pen, paper clip, 
bottle cap, cheerio, bean, aluminum foil ball, pebbles, rock, etc.) with 
one breath of air. They observe, record , and discuss some of the factors 
which determine how far an object is moved by one breath of air. 

Small groups of students measure off a distance of three feet on 
a flat work table surface for testing. Students figure out how many 
"huffs and puffs" it takes to move the various objects three feet 
away. They discuss the importance of trying to use the same 
amount of force and why everyone did not get the same 
number of puffs. They predict how many breaths it would 
take to move an untested item the three foot distance and 
explain the basis for their predictions. 
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Students could then compare the patterns of two or more 
versions of The Three Little Pies and then write or tape a version that 
follows a different pattern. 

These sample activities are but a few of the many activities 
included in the unit. Some of the other activities include making 
patterned Fruit Loop necklaces or macaroni necklaces, sorting a 
variety of beans, maKing fruit kabobs or seed mosaics, predicting and 
graphing activities with M&M's, writing poetry of various patterns 
(haiku, senryu, tanka, cinquain, limerick, and biopoem), reading and 
writing take-offs on predictable pattern books, playing rhythm games 
and progressive group games, creating and using codes, weaving, 
going on environmental pattern hunts, using magnets, charting food 
chains, and analyzing daily schedules. 



You can see how students are working on many of the 75 
Learner Outcomes (observing, reading, writing, scientific skills, 
problem solving processes, oral expression, measurement, 
computation, and team membership skills) simultaneously as 
they engage in these intrinsically interesting activities to 
learn about patterns. It is clear that a rich, broad-based 
theme built around the core concepts can lead to the 
generation of an infinite variety of activities in which the 
outcomes can be developed. 
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The following Unit Planning Guide may prove helpful as you 
attempt to include activities from the various content areas and as you 
check to see whether or not you are preparing students for success on 
the fourth grade accountability assessments. If, for example, you are 
able to check off several of the genre which students must include in 
their writing portfolios during fourth grade, then you can feel certain 
that you are giving students opportunities throughout the primary 
school to become familiar with those genre. Inyournextunit,youwill 
want to make sure that opportunities are built in to work on the other 
genre. In the area ofreading, you will want to ensure that students have 
opportunities to read all four text types, not just literary and informa- 
tional. You will also want to address comprehension at the literal, 
inferential, and critical/evaluative levels, to develop students' abilities 
to use a variety of reading strategies and to become metacognitively 
aware of their strategy use, and to help students develop a positive 
attitude toward reading. 



UNIT PLANNING QUIDE 



K FMTUOKY WRITING PORTFOLIO 

Short Story 
Poem 

Personal Natrttrvt 
Piece that Defends s Position or 

Solves s Problem 

LJ Content Ares Prose PI tee 



KENTUCKY READING ASSESSMENT 
FRAMEWORK 



Text Type 



Utersry 
Informational 
Practical/ 
_ Workplace 
LJ Persuasive 



SOCIAL STUDIES 
Activities 

L tamer Outcomes) 
Assessment 




U Constructing InWaJ 

Meaning 
tJ Elaborating * Reapondlng 
Critically 

D Reader Awareness d 
Strategies 
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SCIENCE 



Activities 

Learner Outoomt(t) 
Aseassment 



pnarrriQAi living 
Activities 



Learner Outcome^) 
Assessment 



arts a MmuMTJES 
Activities 

Learner Outcome(s) 
Assessment 



Activfflas 

Lesmer Outoome<s) 
Assessment 



We primary teachers 
must constantly 
remind ourselves 
that the fourth 
grade assessments 
are a reflection of 
the total primary 
program not just 
what is done in 
fourth grade. 



We primary teachers must constantly remind ourselves that the 
fourth grade assessments are a reflection of the total primary program 
not just what is done in fourth grade. We are equally responsible for 
the success or failure of the students with whom we have worked. 
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At Wheeler Elementary, each team of primary teachers 
collaborates to design four broad-based themes for the 
school year. Working collaboratively to plan the unit 
reduces the amount of work that individual teachers 
mustdo. For the 1992-93 school year, one team focused 
On the following themes: 1) Celebrate Kentucky and 
Home; 2) Celebrate your Imagination; 3) Celebrate 
Our Universe; and 4) Celebrate your Environment. 
Because the themes are broad, many activities related 
to various outcomes can be incorporated. 



ORGANIZING THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

Once you have selected a theme and developed activities that 
enable students to move toward the 75 Learner Outcomes, you can 
organize the physical environment of the room to accommodate the 
activities you have planned. You will need to add some additional 
materials into some of your permanent centers. For the Patterns Unit 
we just discussed, you would need to add to the Reading Center 
versions of The Three Little Pigs , iactual science books and articles 
related to air movement patterns and other types of patterns, copies of 
many patterned books, and poetry anthologies that include examples 
of the poetry patterns the children will be writing. Your library media 
specialist can be a big help in locating appropriate materials for your 
units if you let her or him know in advance. 



AtTates Creek Hlementary School, the teachers 
and media specialist expedite their planning by placing 
a large calendar on the wall in the library. On the 
calendar the teachers indicate what units they will be 
working on during a given period of time throughout the 
year. Special area teachers can then plan related 
activities and the media specialist can anticipate the 
needs of students and teachers for materials on a given 
topic at the appropriate time. 
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In the ArtCenter, various shapes of macaroni, varieties ofbeans 
and seeds, and materials for weaving would need to be added as well 
as pictures of quilts and/or examples of quilts. 

A special science table on which a three foot length is marked 
will be needed for the "Huff and Puff' experiment along with all of 
the items to be tested. In the regular Science Center, you would need 
magnets, the hand held lenses and the leaves, seashells, quilts, tree rings 
and spider webs to be examined. Remember students can often be 
helpful in locating and contributing materials for your various centers. 
Involve them in some preplanning so that they, too, can find things at 
home and outside to add to the classroom learning centers. 

For some activities you will need to anticipate movement 
patterns throughout the room. In the fingerprinting detective game, 
str uents will be working in teams and moving from "crime scenes" 
to the large composite fingerprint chart. Wall space will need to be 
provided for me&igerprintchartdepicting relative numbers of whorls, 
loops and arches. 



INCORPORATE CONTINUOUS ASSESSMENT 

Continuous assessment of both process and product is one of 
the seven critical attributes of theprimary program. Authenticity is also 
important to worthwhile assessment that aligns with instruction. The 
most authentic assessment is information the teacher gathere within the 
context of instruction. 

For example, in the Patterns Unit, the teacher will have several 
products to evaluate, including the recording sheets and written 
summaries .'rom the "Patterns We Found" and 
"Huff and Puff' activities, the poetry written 
using the various poetry patterns, the take-offs 
written on the pattern books, students' patterned 
necklaces, and their weavings. To discover 
whether students are developing the desired 




The most authentic 
assessment is 
information the 
teacher gathers 
within the context 
of instruction. 
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process skills, attitudes, and dispositions, it will be necessary to 
observe students at work as they conduct experiments, participate in 
discussions, make predictions, write their books, and work on 
indivkiualandgroupprojects. Checklists ofdesiredbehaviors can help 
you systematize your observations (See Chapter #7 on Assessment.) 

Another type of authentic assessment that can be particularly 
informative at the end of the unit and that can help prepare students for 
the fourth grade accountability measures are performance assessment 
event tasks. In the Patterns Unit, Ms. Bennett, Ms. Meyers, and Ms. 
Nally designed several event tasks to assess students' understanding of 
the concept of patterns. In one task, students are given a set of objects, 
some with patterns and some without, and asked to classify them into 
two groups and explain the rationale for their groupings either orally 
or in writing. In another performance event task, students are given 
twenty unifix cubes varying in color and asked to produce a pattern 
using the cubes and to explain the pattern. 

These two examples of performance event tasks indicate that 
such tasks align with instruction and provide authentic evidence of 
students 1 understanding of a given concept. Furthermore, when 
students are accustomed to performing event tasks, they will be better 
prepared and more at ease during the more formal KIRIS event tasks. 

REFINE AND REVISE THE THEME mJDY UNIT 



Once you have used a given unit, you will need to evaluate the 
success of the unit. Which activities worked to further students' 
attainment of the outcomes? Which ones did not? How could they be 
changed? Or should they be replaced? What activities engaged 
students 1 interest? Which did not? What new activities will you add? 
Did you think of any new performance event tasks that would enable 
you to assess students 1 understanding in authentic ways? 

The following list of criteria may prove helpful as you look back 
over the experiences that you and your students had during the unit: 
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CRITERIA FOR APPRAISING THEMATIC UNIT 



1 . Addresses Learner Outcomes? 

2. Substantive? Intellectually rich? 

3. Active involvement? 

4. Quality literature? 

5. Wide variety of data sources? 

6. Variety of methods to communicate information? 

7. Integration of disciplines? 

8. Student choice? 

9. Understandable but challenging, interesting, and 
informative? 

10. Variety of evaluation procedures? 



SUMMARY 

The type of integrated instruction recommended in Kentucky's 
primary program is much broader and more sophisticated than the 
narrow, short-term units used by teachers in traditional elementary 
classrooms. The new theme study is the heart of the curriculum in 
that it begins with the 75 Learner Outcomes that children are to 
accomplish and incorporates traditional subject areas into a curriculum 
designed to achieve those outcomes. It involves in-depth study over 
extended periods of time and requires long blocks of flexible time in 
the daily schedule. It recognizes that the most efficient context for 
human learning is a social context in which students work together to 
solve real life problems. It capitalizes on the intrinsic motivation of 
students who are actively engaged in meaningful activities in which 
they are learning to understand and control the world around them. 
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6. DEVELOPMENTAT iy APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 



A successful primary school rests upon a foundation of 
developmentally appropriate instructional practices. If teachers are 
able to design an instructional program that is developmentally 
appropriate for children, the other six critical attributes can be built 
upon that strong foundation. As teachers make decisions about 
developmentally appropriate auricular practices, they need to con- 
sider information about how children learn, what should be learned, 
and when it is best learned. Several beliefs about children and learning 
undergird these developmentally appropriate practices. 



THEORETICAL UNDERPINNINGS OF 
DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Children construct their own knowledge through active in- 
volvement. Based upon the work of the constructivists, notably Jean 
Piaget, we know that each human being creates his or her own 
understanding of the world as a result of interactions with people and 
objects in the environment. No two people construct exactly the same 
meanings from an event as each individual brings a unique background 
of knowledge and experience to the situation. Children act upon the 
world about them even as the world is acting upon them; thus, the 
meanings they create result from the interaction of their own knowledge 
and actions with the incoming sensory information and affective 
responses of other participants. 

Active manipulation of the environment is essential for children 
to construct knowledge. As Dewey pointed out, children learnby doing 
- by seeing, touching, tasting, smelling, moving, talking, listening, 
experimenting, choosing, and negotiating. 

Children Learn Through Social Interaction. Children learn to 
do what the significant others in their lives are doing. Children who 
grow up in the homes of musicians learn to sing or play an instrument; 
children who grow up in the homes of athletes learn to participate in 
sports; and children who grow up in the homes of scientists learn to 
approach the world scientifically. 
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Lev Vygotsky stresses the role that more competent adults and 
peers play in the construction of knowledge. In his theory of the "zone 
of proximal development," Vygotsky points out that what the learner 
can do today with support from a more accomplished mentor, he or 
she can perform alone tomorrow. The child learns best when direct 
interaction with the environment is mediated through social discourse; 
that is, when the adult or mentor explains the meaning, intent, and 
purpose of the experience. In primary classrooms, not only teachers, 
but also peers often play the mentor role as children verbally negotiate 
the meaning of an experience. 

Children learn through plav. Play contributes to all aspects of 
children's development, ftychologjsts and educators generally agree 
that play is the primary avenue to young children's learning and 
development. Although the role of play is celebrated in preschool 
environments, it is often frowned upon once formal schooling begins. 
This "Scroogian" attitude toward play in the primary school years has 
caused us to deprive six, seven, and eight-year-olds of the benefits of 
the play experience. Large blocks of time for spontaneous play 
should be provided in the early years of the primary school as play 
enables children to try out roles, to experiment with language, to 
build and to explore. Through play, children develop imagination, 
creativity, and representational thought. Materials forplay should 
be apart of every primary classroom, such as, blocks, dress-up 
clothes, water tables, sandboxes, household centers, doctor's 
offices, grocery stores, etc. 



Children learn best when they feel psychologically safe and 
their physical needs are met . Children need to feel that school is a safe 
placeinwhichtheaddtswiUsuprx)rtardprotectthem. rwyoungsters 
who live in threatening or insecure home environments, the opportu- 
nity to feel comfortable, happy, and relaxed at school is doubly 
important. Self-selection, self-evaluation, and risktaking can only 
occur when children know that they will not be penalized for poor 
choices or for making mistakes. 

Children cannot learn if their biological needs have not been 
met. In addition to adequate nutrition, shelter, and basic health care, 
children need legitimate opportunities to move about as they are unable 
to sit still and attend to paper and pencil tasks for long periods of times. 
Thus, they need periods of active play alternated with periods of quiet, 
restful activity. 

Children's learning rates and patterns are varia^ e. Studies of 
human development indicate that there are universal, predictable 
stages of growth that children experience as they mature. These 
predictable changes occur in all domains of development - physical, 
emotional, social, and cognitive. Knowledge of typical or normative 
development within the age span of primary school children provides 
a framework teachers can use to prepare the learning environment and 
plan appropriate instruction. 

However, one of theproblems in tradli.onal age-graded schools 
is that we have operated solely upon this normative definition of 
developmentally appropriate practice; that is, we have been primarily 
concerned with age appropriateness or what most children can or 
cannot do at a given age or stage. Unfortunately, our heavy reliance 
upon a normative definition of age appropriateness masked our failure 
to attend to the individual appropriateness of our Listructional 
practice. 

Each child is a unique person with an individual pattern and rate 
of growth, as well as a unique personality, a preferred learning style, 
and a unique background of experience. All teachers know that even 
though they have a class in which all of the children are seven years 
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These differences 
among and within 
children are the 
major reason why 
multi-age grouping 
makes sense in the 
primary school 



old, each of these children is at a different stage of development, 
physically, emotionally, socially, andcognitively. Even though children 
pass through the same stages of development, they pass through the 
stages at a different rate so they may all be at different stages at any one 
time. Furthermore, a given child may be cognitively more mature but 
socially less mature than his or her age mates or vice versa. 

These differences among and within children are the major 
reason why multi-age grouping makes sense in the primary school and 
why teachers who want to design a developmentally appropriate 
curriculum must not rely solely on a normative definition of age 
appropriateness but also consider individual appropriateness. 

What constitutes individual appropriateness for a given child 
is also affected by the notion of multiple intelligences. Howaid 
Gardner's research led him to the theory that human beings have "at 
least seven different ways of knowing the world . " He defines each of 
these ways as a separate intelligence. 



THE SEVEN INTELLIGENCES 



Linguistic 
•The Poet" 




Logical -Mathematical 
•The Scientist" 



cipacity for reasoning, logic, tnd 
problem solving 



Musical 
•The Composer' 



ability to discern sounds, melodies, 
pitches, rhythms, and timing 



Spatial 
•Sculptor" & •Sailor 1 



ability to imagine sense environmental 
changes, solves mazes, and interpret 
locations using maps 



Bodily-Kinesthetic 
•Dancer" or •Athlete" 



ability to use the body to accomplish 
complex and intricate activities, or 
manipulate objects with well-controlled 
finesse 



Interpersonal 

"Teacher - or "Salesman" 



- ability to understand people's motivations, 
as well as skills in leadership, 
organization, and communication 



Intrapersonal 

*One witi) Self-Understanding" « ability to recognize their strengths and 

weaknesses, motivations and aptitudes 
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Schools have tended to stress only the Linguistic and Logical- 
Mathematical intelligences to the neglect of the other five. Conse- 
quently, those individuals who do not learn best in the linguistic or 
logical modes may have difficulty succeeding in the traditional 
classroom. 

Furthermore, the neglect of the other modes may have a 
detrimental effect on all learners in that Gardner estimates that over 70 
percent of our mental abilities lie untapped in formal education. 
Gardner also points out that there may be time restrictions on the 
development of some intelligences and that Mure to develop an 
aptitude early in life may preclude its development at a later time as the 
associated synapses may atrophy and prevent us from ever acquiring 
that dimension. 

Loris Malaguzzi, former director of the renowned early 
childhood education urogram, in Reggio Emilia, Italy, reminds us: "A 
school needs to be a place for all children, no; based on the idea that 
they are all the same, but that they are all different." 

In keeping with that philosophy, the Reggio Emilia classrooms 
employ an activity based curriculum and extensive use of the graphic 
arts to foster aesthetic awareness, creativity, intellectual growth, and 
collaboration. Inshort, these developmentaUy appropriate classrooms 
enable students to speak in the "the hundred languages of children " 



The child has 


They tell the child: 


a hundred languages 


that work and pby 


(and a hundred hundred hundred more) 


reality and fantasy 


but they steal nhety nine. 


science and fragration 




sky and earth 


The school and the culture 


reason and dream 


separate head from body. 


are things 


They tell the child: 


that do not belong 


to thrik without hands 


to do without head 


The child says: 


to listen and not to speak 


Noway. Thehundredbthere. 


to understand without joy_ 


Excepted from a poem by Loris Mabguzzi, translated by LeJb Gandini n C 


Edwards, L Gandini, & G. Forman (Eds). ( 1 993). The Hundred Languages of Children 


Norwood, NJ: Ablex Publishing Company. 
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DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 



As we build a curriculum based upon this theoretical founda- 
tion, we should expect to see the following developmental^ appropri- 
ate practices: 



DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES: 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 



Integrated curriculum 

Active child involvement, interaction, and exploration 

Use of manipulative/multi-sensory activities 

Balance of teacher-directed and child-initiated activities 

Varied instructional strategies and approaches such as 
whole language, cooperative learning, peer coaching/ 
tutoring, thematic instruction, projects, learning centers, 
and independent learning activities, etc. 

Flexible groupings and regroupings for instruction based 
on interest, learning style, problem solving, skill 
instruction (short term), reinforcement, random, etc. 

Many opportunities for interaction among peers 

Emphasis on reaching personal goals rather than on 
competition with peers 



Let's look at the ways in which different areas of the primary 
school curriculum serve as vehicles to implement developmental^ 
appropriate practices. 

Social Studies as a Developvientallv Appropriate Context 

In traditional elementary classrooms, social studies instruction 
was often neglected as teachers spent most of their time teaching the 
basic skills oflanguage arts and mathematics. Social studies instruction 
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often consisted of having the children read aloud "round robin" style 
a few pages from the single social studies textbook, discuss the content, 
and perhaps write the answers to questions at the end of the chapter. 

However, in KERA primary classrooms, attaining the out- 
comes for social studies will require large blocks of time, more and 
varied materials, more active involvement by students, and greater 
integration with other areas of the curriculum. The core concepts for 
social studies in Learning Goal 2 stress learning about democracy and 
how it works, learning how to work with diverse ethnic and cultural 
groups, learning how to make wise economic decisions, and learning 
how history and geography affect our everyday lives. 

The kind of learning we expect from primary students will not 
occur if schools simply supply isolated fects about the world in separate 
history, geography, and other social studies classes. "Knowing" is 
more than remembering discrete fects. These fects must be embedded 
ina meaningful contextif they are to be retained and used in the solution 
of real life problems. The Mowing chart captures the relationship 
among the outcomes that need to achieved, the processes that enable 
students to achieve the outcomes, and the type of context that facilitates 
attainment of the outcomes. 



The kinds of 
learning we expect 
from primary 
students will not 
occur if schools 
simply supply 
isolated facts about 
the world in separate 
history, geography, 
and other social 
studies classes. 





SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAMS 




OUTCOMES 


PROCESS 


CQMEXL 


Change Concepts 


Active Involvement 


Familiar 


Data Concepts 


Observing 


Authentic 


Democratic Principles 


Exploring 


Relevant 


Political Systems 


Discussing 




Economic Systems 


Debating 




Historical Perspective 


Reading 




Interpersonal Relationships 


Writing 




Cultural Diversity 


Computing 




Geography 






Social Systems 
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Social studies helps integrate the curriculum . Social studies is 
at the core of an integrated primary curriculum as it provides powerful 
themes for study and offers opportunities for children to use basic 
mathematics and communication skills. This means that topics must 
be chosen with care. The topics must be rich enough to generate 
subtopics, activities, and interest. They must be relevant to the needs 
and interests of children, and there must be resources sufficient to 
support the study. 



Life Stories Unit 




One teacher began a thematic unit on Life Stories that provided 
this kind of rich context for integration. First her students investigated 
their own life stories. They interviewed parents and grandparents, 
siblings and friends, and built life-lines. Meanwhile, they read 
biographies and autobiographies, made comparison charts of other 
lives, and decided what other lives might be interesting to learn about. 
Before long the children were interviewing people in the community, 
charting differences in jobs people chose, holidays and celebrations 
observed in different generations. They made job descriptions based 
on their studies and discussed what they might like to do later in their 
lives. 

Soon they moved on to the life stories of other things - cars and 
planes, buildings, and telephones. Their study took them in many 
directions, including out into the community. Some of their work was 
published in the school newsletter. Some was shared during a special 
program honoring community members for their contributions to the 
life of the community. Students gave awards to the crossing guard who 
patrolled the busy street in front of the school, to the bus driver who 
always had a kind word for the youngest children , for the custodian who 
found time to congratulate children on projects he noticed in their class 
-even for the local city council woman who had worked to get a traffic 
light near the school. 

In all these activities, the language arts are integrated in a variety 
of ways. Children read literature related to social themes; use non- 
fiction to investigate the social world; write expressive, informative, 
and persuasive literature; speak and write for a number of purposes 
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and audiences; and listen for direction, information and aesthetic 
appreciation. They use the arts to express what cannot always be 
expressed in words, to clarify and enrich what they have written, and 
to provide information about the human experience. 

Children work together in social studies . Social studies 
contributes to die development of the social skills in Learning Goal 4 
ResponsibleGroupMembership. As children engage in social studies 
activities and projects, they work in groups, share their findings with 
others, interview people ir the community, and generally participate 
in "social" study. They negotiate work distribution, learn to 
compromise and to manage conflict. They also have opportunities to 
develop the self reliance referred to in Learning Goal 3 as the focus in 
the classroom shifts from teacher to students. 



In short, the practice of democracy begins in classrooms where 
children live what they are learning and where the practice of 
democratic principles is essential to the on-going life of the school . The 
social studies curriculum in primary classrooms helps students live 
Waller, more productive lives and contribute to making the world a 
better place to live. A primary classroom provides an ideal laboratory 
for learning how democracy works when children of various ages and 
abilities work together on a variety of projects and when teachers and 
students are both empowered to make decisions about appropriate 
learning activities. 

Children learn through experience - past and present . In the 
past, many people questioned young children's ability to learn about 
history. However, recent research indicates that even young children 
have some sense of history and can deal with time and space concepts 
whentheseconcq^tsrelatetofemiliarexperiences. Childrenleam best 
when they can relate a new concept to their own lives, to artifects they 
have observed and touched, to trips they have taken, to places they have 
visited, to stories their parents have told them, or to books that teachers 
have read to them. They draw on these experiences and observations 
to help them understand people in other times and places. 

In areas in which they have had limited experiences, children 
may have difficulty understanding abstract concepts. In these areas, 
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Social studies 
connects children 
to the world. 




teachers will need to provide many "hands on" experiences in the 
classroom as well as opportunities to move outside the walls ■ f the 
classroom to participate in a variety of experiences. 

Journeys Unit 

l^t'slookatanexan^le ctf an integrated umtthatpiw 
first hand experiences designed to help children learn about distant 
times and places. One primary team uses Journeys as a theme and 
introduces children to the idea of journeying back in time through 
artifacts (old utensils, tools, and clothing), through literature (George 
Ella Lyons' Who Came Down That Road or Ann Turner's Katie's 
Trunk) , and through searching for evidence of change over time in their 
own neighborhood. They pack a trunk of artifacts for future 
generations, and debate what things would best represent their lives. 

Later they take imaginary journeys across long distances to visit 
other parts of the world. They meet people in their community who 
have traveled to distant places or who have lived there. They learn to 
look for these places on a globe and world map, and discuss how long 
it would take to get there, what kinds of sights one might expect to see, 
and what sort of games children might play in these places. They read 
Bster Spiers' People, and look for evidence of other cultures in their 
own community (place names, foods, clothes and toys). They read 
folktales from other countries and compare them with tales told in the 
United States (Cinderella variants or trickster tales) . They find out what 
their own heritage is, and make "heritage dolls" to represent the 
various places of their own ancestry. In short, they are immersed in 
the content of the social studies. 

Children learn about their place in the world . Social studies 
connects children to the world, whether by studying family history, 
comparing howpeople live indifferentenvironments, or looking at the 
impact of litter on the neighborhood. It is the link among the many 
circles of young children's relationships : between the children and their 
families, their friends, and their neighborhoods. It helps children 
discover links between themselves and other cultures, distant coun- 
tries, and the world beyond. 
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At Southside Elementary, Susan Watt and Wendy Roark have 
one long term, broad based theme throughout the entire year. 
Entitled "There's No Place Like Home, " this theme focuseson 
homes of both people and animals. All the other short term 
themes relate back to the main theme. One short term theme 
focuses on Egypt, past and present, in which the students are 
learning about Egyptian homes and die environment in Egypt. 
One can feel the excitement and see the learning taking place. 
Mummies are hanging from the ceiling along with maps of 
Egypt all designed by the students. Students' learning is 
summarized on KWL charts around the room answering the 
following questions: 

What do we Know about Egypt? 
What do we Want to know about Egypt? 
What did we Learn about Egypt? 



Children learn to solve real life problems . Social studies 
provides many opportunities for learners to identify problems they 
want to solve, conditions they want to understand, or decisions that 
want to make. They learn to collect and use the data needed to answer 
their questions, as well as to consider how that data could and should 
be used, and what difference its use will make to their own lives and 
to the larger world. Social studies recognizes that information from 
many disciplines is needed to solve real life problems, such as 
homelessness and environmental concerns. 

Children may begin a study with a concern about homeless 
femilies in their town. This leads to finding out more about hunger in 
their own community and a project to collect food to send to the local 
food pantry. They learn about nutrition as they try to gather foods for 
a balanced diet. 

Another group of children may begin their study with a concern 
for beautifying their school environment. They work on cleaning up 
the playground, planting flowers along the foundations of the school 
building, and creating a gallery of studentartinthefronthall. This leads 
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One group of 
children solved real 
life problems in a 
study that began 
with a concern for 
beautifying their 
school environment. 




them outward into searching for beauty in the community, exploring 
how people in other times and places have tried to beautify their world, 
and studying art, music, and architecture of different types. 

In summary, these activities and theme studies, you can see 
many examples of developmental^ appropriate practices. Instruction 
is integrated around a common theme. Children are actively involved 
in asking and answering their own questions and in using multi-sensory 
materials. Some activities are teacher-directed, but most are child- 
initiated and involve students in working together with peers on 
cooperative projects. Instructional strategies are many and varied and 
students form flexible groups of varying sizes to achieve different 
purposes. In sum, the social studies provide the ideal context within 
which to employ developmental^ appropriate practices. 



Science as a Developmental^ Appropriate Context 

Like social studies, science provides many opportunities for 
integrating the curriculum and for employing other developmental^ 
appropriatepractices. In the traditional elementary classroom, science 
was often neglected and consisted primarily of reading a science 
textbook and answering a few recall questions. Primary teachers in 
Kentucky can no longer afford to neglect the teaching of science or to 
use inadequate methods of teaching science. Reasons include: 



• Six of the 75 Learner Outcomes specifically address 
science and several others can be partially addressed 
through investigative science instruction. 

• The Kentucky assessment system focuses on student 
performance that requires evidence of understanding 
and application, not just memorization and recall. 

® Science receives major emphasis in the Kentucky 
assessment system. 

• Excellence in science and mathematics is a national 
priority and can only beachieved if science instruction 
begins early and is high quality. 

• Jobs in the twenty-first century will require greater 
understanding of science. 
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Pefcrmining what and how to teach . Kentucky's new Curricu- 
lum Framework allows individual teachers and schools a great deal of 
discretion in what and how to teach. As long as the students are 
achieving the Learner Outcomes related to the science core concepts 
and the science process skills, the teacher may decide hew and when 
these outcomes will be addressed. Choices may be made at the local 
level about what content topics will be used to address these Learner 
Outcomes. For example, the teacher coulddecidetostudy theoutcome 
of patterns in leaves, in sound-making devices, in weather, or in a 
number of other topics. 

With this freedom of choicecomesagreatdeal of responsibility 
for designinga curriculum in which science is addressed in substantive 
anddevelopmentaUyappropriateways. Teachers can receive guidance 
from some of the commercially available investigative science instruc- 
tional programs, such as Science Curriculum Improvement Study 
(SCIS) and Kentucky ACES. However, these materials will need 
modification as they were not originally designed for the multi-age, 
multi-ability classrooms found in Kentucky primary schools. 

Clearly a science text series without appropriate concrete 
instructional materials will be totally inadequate to help students 
develop the ability to apply their scientific knowledge and skills to the 
solution of real problems. The fourth grade performance assessments 
require students to first work in groups to perform experiments in 
which they identify and control several variables and then work 
individually to write up and interpret their findings. A student who has 
nothad multiple opportunities to ronductexperiments and discuss their 
findings will be at a loss. 

Themes and Choices . Ron Atwood at the University of 
Kentucky suggests that there are two different approaches to using the 
science core concepts as organizing themes. One approach is to start 
with a core concept, such as change over time and develop a theme 
around that concept. Examples of content chunks which could be 
incorporated include: changes in the size, capabilities and appearance 
of students over time; the life cyzle of some insects; seasonal changes; 
political changes, etc. Other content areas, such as mathematics, 
reading and writing, and social studies could be integrated. 
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A major advantage of this approach is that the concept of 
change over time is taught in depth. Furthermore, the interdiscipli- 
nary nature of change over time and the power of this concept as an 
organizer are obvious and meaningful. 



Karen Brittain, primary teacher at Squires Elementary, utilizes 
the approach of organizing thematic units around the core 
concepts because she says, "Children learn to think abstractly 
as they discover how each of the activities and topics relate to 
the major core concepts. This doesn't happen when students 
deal with narrow, unrelated topics." 




Since commercially available instructional materials organized 
around the core concepts are lacking, the time and effort required to 
develop these units may be taxing if not prohibitive for teachers unless 
they pool their efforts to develop these units. To provide some help to 
primary teachers, Dr. Atwood and several primary teachers have 
developed some prototype units on the core concepts. (They are listed 
and described in Chapter 5.) 

A second approach to using the core concepts as organizing 
themes is to start with content chunks judged to be important. The key 
content ideas are then organized around one or more powerful themes 
in an instructional unit. Suppose electricity, plant growth, and weather 
are three instructional units included in the local curriculum. The key 
ideas in any of these units could be organized around the theme, 
systems and interactions. 

For example, in an electricity unit students \wuld \wrk with 
batteries, bulbs, and wires in constructing an understanding of circuit, 
conductor, and insulator, and thesystems concqptcouldbeused tohelp 
focus attention on the set of objects important to the outcome in each 
activity. Further, the interaction concept would be applied as evidence 
of a closed circuit or that an object being tested is a conductor. 

In studying plants the soil , water, seeds, and container might be 
identified as the important objects in the system. The interactions 
amongtheseobjects could be studied along with the more typical topics 
of germination, growth, development and life cycle. The same theme, 
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interaction and systems, could be used as an organizer for studying 
many apparently dissimilar topics including: different languages, non- 
verbal communication systems, communities, transportation, organi- 
zations, number systems, and musical groups. Interestingly, patterns, 
or other core concepts could be used as a theme to organize and connect 
these same topics! 

A potential advantage of this use of themes is that instructional 
materials to support teaching the content units already exist, although 
some restructuring of activities and modification of approach would 
be required. Also, the in-depth study of the contenttopics may be more 
likely. However, in-depth studies of content units can certainly be done 
when the theme rather than a content unit is the starting point. The. 
important point is to ensure the integrity of the content so that it enables 
students to understand the key ideas and their relationships. 



Remember! Integration and the use of themes are only 
a means to an end. Use themes when it makes sense 
to do so and when it helps students reach the Learner 
Outcomes. Teach separately those topics and concepts 
that do not fit naturally into a theme. 



Activities before labels and print please . The underlying 
principle fordevelopmentally appropriate instructionin scienceaswell 
as for other areas of the curriculum is that teachers should begin a study 
with direct experiences and interpretive discussions in order to help the 
children construct an intuitive understanding before they provide a 
name or label for the concept or process. The teacher then explains 
what the concept means in light of the direct experiences the students 
havecompleted and provides other examples, and perhaps nonexamples, 
of the concept. 

Writing, as well as discussing, could be utilized before the 
concept naming as a way to share perspectives onactivities. Children's 
literature or text material relevant to the topic generally should enter 



The important point 
is to ensure the 
integrity of the 
content so that it 
enables students to 
understand the key 
ideas and their 
relationship. 
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the instructional picture after the concept has been named. After the 
concept naming, students need additional direct experiences in which 
they apply the concept in different contexts. 

Obviously children come to school already having had direct 
experiences which are helpful in constructing an understanding of 
many concepts, and they have been introduced to many concept names 
outside of school. When you can be sure that students already possess 
first hand experience with a concept, then instruction can proceed 
directly to application of the concept and the use of print. However, 
children are less likely to have had everyday experience with many of 
the science and mathematics concepts in a typical school curriculum. 
Thus, you will often need to provide the experiences, interpretive 
discussions, and concept naming before asking children to read and 
write about the concept. 

In summary, developmental^ appropriate science instruction 
rests upon firsthand experiences with multi-sensory materials as 
students employ scientific processes to discover the workings of the 
physical and biological world. Students work together in a variety of 
flexible groups as they conduct experiments and work on different 
projects. Sometimes these groups are formed in response to a skill need 
or an interest; at other times pairs or small groups of children come 
together to solve a common problem. Teachers use a variety of 
teaching strategies and utilize many opportunities for integration of the 
curriculum. They arrange investigative experiences followed by 
discussion and labeling, reading, writing, and drawing as they have 
students record and interpret their observations and discuss the 
implications of their findings for themselves and others. 

Mathematics as a De^elmmentaliy Appropriate Context 



Expectations for the teaching of mathematics have changed in 
Kentucky' s primary schools. The development of computation skills 
is no longer considered adequate. Students are also expected to: 
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• Value mathematics. 

• Reason mathematically. 

• Communicate mathematically, 

• Become self-confident in their own math abilities. 

• Become mathematical problem solvers. 



Primary teachers are expected to change their teaching of 
mathematics to incorporate developmental) appropriate practices; 
that is, to involve students in constructing their own learning, to make 
the context for instruction authentic and integrated, and to make 
mathematics instruction facilitating. Teachers arc expected to shift 
toward: 
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• Use of logic and mathematical evidence and away 
from the teacher as sole authority for right answers. 

• Use of mathematical reasoning and away from the 
mere memorization of procedures. 

• Use of conjecturing, inventing and problem solving 
and away from merely emphasizing the correct 
answer. 

• Making connections among math, its ideas and its 
applications and away from treating math as a body 
of isolated concepts and skills (NCTM, 1991). 

The new approach to teaching mathematics is not as different 
as itfirstappears, as good teaching of mathematics has always had these 
characteristics. There is simply more emphasis on problem solving 
with the use of manipulatives, on communicating mathematics, and on 
using mathematical reasoning. 

Children learn mathematics by solving real world problems. 
Since the purpose of mathematics is the solution of problems, 
mathematics in the primary school should be approached from a 
problem solving perspective. Furthermore, many of the mathematics 
topics included in the 75 Learner Outcomes involve either social 
studies or science applications. When possible this means that 
mathematics should be integrated into thematic units based on the 
science and social studies core concepts . This does not mean , however, 
that mathematics is to be taught only in thematic units. 
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While the emphasis 
is on the use of 
problem solving to 
accomplish 
authentic tasks, 
every mathematics 
topic does not have 
to be integrated. 



Theintroductory situations and theappUcationextensionsofthe 
mathematics may fit into thematic units. At other times, some 
mathematics concepts may need to be taught separately to enable 
students to develop in-depth understanding. For example, after setting 
up real-world examples of the need to regroup (borrow) in subtraction, 
students will benefit from the use of base-ten blocks to discover the 
necessity for regrouping one set of tens in such problems as 43 - 18. 
While the emphasis is on the use of problem solving to accomplish 
authentic tasks, every mathematics topic does not have to be integrated. 

Integrated instruction, developmentally appropriate practices, 
and authenticassessmentallfitnicelytDgetherif we begin mathematics 
instruction with real-world, problem-solving situations. Janice 
Duncan of Meadowthorpe Elementary has her first and second year 
students begin their mathematics lessons with problem solving 
situations. She plans real-world questions for the students to think 
about and uses these questions as the basis of her instruction. At times 
the mathematics her children are doing is the "traditional" mathemat- 
ics of place value, addition, and so on; but Ms. Duncan sets up the 
reason for doing this mathematics with authentic situations for the 
students to solve. 




Later after using manipulatives and still later after using paper- 
and-pencil algorithms, the students go backto the real-world problems. 
Ms. Duncan wants her students to be able to explain what they are 
learning and the reasons why they are learning it. At times she also 
uses Box-It/Bag-It Mathematics and Daily Oral Math, but only to 
reinforce and provide practice on a previously taught skill or concept. 
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Children leam mathematics by using manipulative . The use 
of manipulatives isa very important step in the learning of mathematics 
and a strength of Rtmela Harris Huffs instruction at Harrison 
Elementary School. Ms. Huff does not just demonstrate the 
mathematics ideas with manipulatives; she has her students demon- 
strate their use to her. She is the "passive facilitator ; " her students are 
the "active learners." She then encourages her students to write on 
paper what they demonstrate to her with the manipulatives. By doing 
this, the students discover for themselves the algorithms of mathemat- 
ics while bridging the gap to the next steps of pictorial and symbolic 
representations. 

Children construct their own meanings of mathematics. Vicki 
Lewis at Colony Elementary has a similar philosophy for the 
mathematics she teaches. Her emphasis is on the students constructing 
their own knowledge of mathematics. She designs her lessons around 
problem-solving situations. Her students then work with various 
manipulatives (counting chips, beans, unifix cubes, base-ten blocks, 
etc.) to derive their own methods for solving the problems. Along the 
way, Vicki sets up situations in which the students "discover" ideas 
such as grouping and regrouping in base ten for addition and 
subtraction. Then Vicki has her primary students explain their 
methods to her, first orally, then in writing. The written form develops 
into the traditional addition and subtraction algorithms, but these 
algorithms display a deeper understanding of the methods used to solve 
these types of problems. 

Renee Mcintosh at Northern Elementary also stresses her 
students' ability to transfer what they leam from authentic problem 
situations to the manipulative representation, to the pictorial represen- 
tation they might see in their homework, and finally Jo the symbolic 
representation of the paper-and-pencil algorithm. Ms. Mcintosh 
makes sure that her students understand and can explain the different 
ways a problem can be represented. Her six and seven-year-olds do 
use algorithms on paper, but only after they have discovered them. 
They can also show howtosolvetheproblemthatthey developed using 
drawings and concrete manipulatives. The ability to solve problems 
and to explain how they solved the problems is a prominent aspect of 
Kentucky's mathematics portfolios. 
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Expectations become 
self-fulfilling 
prophecies... 
Children believe they 
can succeed and do. 
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Children learn by connecting new information to prior knowl- 
edge. Learning mathematics involves students actively in connecting 
new information to prior knowledge, or what Piaget calls assimilation 
and accommodation. Vox example, if a student does not know the 
multiplication feet 8 x 7, we do not want the student to say, "I don't 
know." We want the student to say, "I don't know this yet, but I can 
figure it out. " Freda Klotter at Garden Springs Elementary has her 
students use manipulatives to see the repeated addition in the 
multiplication feet of 8 x 7. What Ms. Klotter wants the students to 
discover is that 8x7 (eight 7's) can also be seen as eight 5 's and eight 
2's,since7equals5 + 2. Soeight7'sisthesameasthesimplerproblem 
of finding eight 5's plus eight 2's; that is, 8 x 7 = 8(5 + 2) = (8 x 5) 
+ (8x2) = 40+ 16 = 56. 
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EIGHT 7'S * EIGHT S'S + EIGHT 2'S 

Teachers have high expectations for children's learning .. 
Expectations become self-Mfilling prophecies. Thus, Burma Wheeler 
at Mannsville Elementary and Diana Dattilo at Campbellsville 
Elementary recognize that teachers' and parents' expectations are the 
strongest known variables for students' achievement. They stress 
concerned mentoring" to communicate to the children and their 
parents that every child can and will succeed. In their classrooms, 
children believe they can succeed and they do. 



In summary, the mathematics curriculum of the primary school 
is designed to improve students' problem solving ability, their 
mathematical reasoning, their mathematics communication skills, 
their valuing of mathematics, and their self-confidence as math- 
ematics learners. To achieve these goals, we need to employ 
developmentally appropriate practices, such as the use of 
manipulatives, active student involvement, varied teaching 
strategies, and integration of mathematics as a tool to solve 
problems in other areas of the curriculum. 
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Whole Language as a Context for De^eloimet^ally 
Appropriate Practices 

A successful primary teacher recently observed , "Theteachers 
who are having the easiest time moving to the primary program are 
the teachers who began to use whole language in their classrooms 
several years ago." Why would that be so? Probably because the 
philosophy of whole language embodies the same beliefs as the 
philosophy of the primary program. Proponents of whole language 
remind us that whole language is not an approach to the teaching of 
reading and writing. Neither is it a method. It cannot be spelled out 
in a teacher's guide nor bought as a set of materials. Rather, whole 
language is a set of beliefs about the way children learn language and 
the way they learn literacy. 



ROLES OF WHOLE LANGUAGE TEACHERS 



WHOLE LANGUAGE TEACHERS: 



1 . Understand how language is learned. 

2. Create environments in which children use print in a 
variety of forms for a variety of purposes. 

3. Create learning activities that are language rich, success- 
oriented, and noncompetitive. 

4. Use authentic predictable texts that confirm what children 
know about how language works. 

5. Believe that children of various developmental levels can 
benefit from experiences with the same text. 

6. Use integrated thematic units in which literacy is used in 
a variety of subject areas. 

7. Empower children to make choices about what they learn 
and how they demonstrate their learning. 

8. Value risk-taking and use it as an evaluation tool and a 
form of growth. 

9. Engage in assessment as an ongoing part of instruction. 



What are the Beliefs of Whole Language Teachers? 

Beliefs about language learning . Children acquire oral lan- 
guage easily and naturally without any formal instruction because they 
are constantly communicating with the significant others in their lives, 
fttrents do not directly teach their children to speak. Fkrents and 



Whole language is a 
set of belief s about 
*he way children 
learn language and 
the way they learn 
literacy. 
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children take walks together; they run errands; they read books; they 
have meals; they visit grandmother During all of these daily activities, 
the parent is talking with the child, supplying labels for things in the 
environment, answering the child's questions, and explaining hew 
things work. In this way, the child learns to speak. 

So, too, will the child learn to read and write. If children are 
exposed to meaningful print in real life situations, they learn how 
printed language works. Children who learn to read on their own 
without formal instruction grow up in the homes of highly literate 
parents who read aloud to them frequently and answer their questions 
aboutprint. Mostchadren,hcwever,donotleamtoreadontheirovvn; 
they need more systematic support in learning to read and write. 

Setting up a literate environment . In whole language class- 
rooms this support is provided in two ways. First, the classroom teacher 
sets up a rich literate environment similar to that of the homes in which 



IS YOUR CLASSROOM A UTERATE ENVIRONMENT 

| j 1 . Do you have an attractive, inviting reading center or classroom library in 
j j your classroom? 

2. Do you have some books displayed with the cover out? 

3. Do you have posters promoting reading displayed prominently in the 
classroom? 

4. Do you read aloud to the children at least once each day? 

5. Are children writing every day? Dialogue journals and learning logs art 
ideal formats for daily writing. 

6. Do you model writing for the children? Do you sometimes share 
something you have written? 

7. Do you have a writing center set up in the classroom that has the "write 
stuff* in it? 

8. Do you have a listening center to children can listen to boolcs as they read 
along? 

9. Are your children writing and publishing their own books? 

10 Do you have parents and other volunteers reading aloud to children and 
listening to children read? 

11. Do your students spend time reading real books and writing for real 
audiences rather than doing worksheets and workbooks on isolated skills? 

12. Do you have an independent reading time daily (SSR, DEAR, or BEAR)? 

13. Do you provide meaningful practice activities (choral reading, readers 
theater, radio reading, plays)? Remember: Children love to perform! 



IS YOUR SCHOOL A LITERATE ENVIRONMENT 

1. Are the balls filled with children's products related to reading (murals, drawings, 
paintings, letters to and from authors, ckild -authored stork* , potter* promoting 
books, etc.) 

2. Is the central library an attractive, inviting place where students are free to visit ai 
often as they need to 0 

3. Is there a school wide Sustiined Silent Reading Period at least ooce a week? 

4. Does the principal read aloud to students m various classrooms on a rotating 
schedule? 

5. Does the principal listen to a few children read aloud each week? 

6. Is there a program for involving parents and other volunteers in reading aloud to 
children? 

7. Does the school sponsor grade level or school wide readings at least once during the 
year? 

S. Does the school have book fairs occasiooallv? Late November is a good time to buy 
books for holiday giving. 

9. Does the school hive a book exchange program'' 

10. Does the school publish a newsletter for parents that includes- ideas for promoting 
reading at home? 

11. Does the principal eacourige the teachers to spend mooey on iradebooks rather thai 
workbooks and ditto paper? 

12. Does the school participate in I young authors' conference? 

13. Are there materials and supplies available for publishing child-authored books? 

14. to there a section of the cent.nl library devoted to child-authored books? 

15. Are parents encouraged to read aloud to their children on a daily basis? 

16. Are parents encouraged to have a 15 minute quite time each day so that all family 
members can read self-selected msterial? 
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children learn to read on their own. In these classrooms, children are 
immersed in actual experiences that engage them in using reading and 
writing in meaningful, purposeful ways. They are surrounded by 
books and print. They learn to read by reading. They learn to write 
by writing. They become members of the literacy club. 

Teaching sk ills in context Secondly, whole language teachers 
support the learning of literacy through instruction that helps the child 
discover how print works. There is a misconception that skills are not 
taught in whole language classrooms. However, skills ai£ taught. 
Whole language teachers do teach skills. The difference is that skills 
are taught within the context of whole pieces of meaningful text and 
at the time when they are needed by the child rather than according to 
apredetermined scope and sequence. Skills instruction proceeds from 
whole-to-part and back to the whole again rather than from part-to- 
whole as in traditional programs. 

Use of quality literature . Whole language teachers use quality 
children's literature. This literature may be in the form of children's 
tradebooks or authentic children's literature selections from basal 
anthologies or a combination . Teachers who know children's literature 
and have their own "built-in scope and sequence charts" are striking 
out on their own, relying solely on children's tradebooks, reading 
conferences, and mini-lessons to teach reading. Other teachers who 
don't feel comfortable and or who don't have the time to design their 
own reading programs are using their basal anthologies and teacher's 
manuals as the foundation of their programs but supplementing and 
enriching the basal program with children's literature and other types 
of real life print materials (magazines, newspapers, recipes, schedules, 
etc.) 

Role of basal materials . Most of the new basal programs use 
authentic children's literature that is organized around themes, many 
of which fit within those recommended for teaching Kentucky's 
Learner Outcomes. Most have supplementary libraries of children's 
tradebooks that support and extend the themes in the anthologies. The 
manuals provide guidance in teaching the comprehension skills and 
strategies needed for success on the reading portion of Kentucky's 
accountability assessments. When used appropriately and flexibly 
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basal materials can save teachers time and provide them with valuable 
teaching strategies based upon the latest research. However, the key 
to successful use is flexibility The teacher needs to pick and choose 
from the available activities and components only those that meet the 
needs of the children* The manual should be used as a sourcebook for 
ideas and not be followed slavishly page by page and line by line. The 
selections need not be used in sequence and many of the isolated skills 
lessons in workbooks and worksheets need not be used. 



It is important to remember that the time children spend doing 
isolated skills exercises detracts from the timethatthey will be spending 
reading connected text. This can have important negative conse- 
quences as research tells us that there is a relationship between the 
amount of time that children spend reading connected text and their 
success on reading achievement tests. In other words, if we want 
children to become successful readers, we must provide them with the 
opportunity to engage in reading real texts and discussing the meaning 
of these texts. 





Use of predictable texts . For beginning readers, it is extremely 
important to use predictable texts that confirm what the children 
already know about how language works. Predictable texts enable the 
reader to anticipate the next word, phrase, line, or event or episode. 
Because thelanguage is natural and theplotsunfoldinpredictablev^ys, 
children can use their knowledge of language (syntax) and their 
knowledge of the world (semantics) to support their limited knowledge 
of decoding and letter sound relationships (grapho-phonics). In other 
words, they can use context clues to figure out whatthe print says. They 
are not stranded with "sounding out" isolated words. The emphasis 
remains on meaning. 
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Shared book experience with big books . Now that publishers 
have provided us with a wide range of predictable big books, teachers 
can share books with a group of children in much the same way that 
a parent shares a book with an individual child. The shared book 
experience is a powerful tool to use in multi-age classrooms because 
children of various developmental levels can respond to the same text 
in different ways. The emergent reader is learning how books work, 
that is, print concepts such as left-to-right, top-to-bottom, front-to- 
back , letter, word , etc. Some children will be able to read along on the 
predictable parts; others will be able to read the whole book 
independently. Still others may write a take-off using the predictable 
pattern. 



SHARED BOOK EXPERIENCE 



1 . Teacher reads aloud the book to the children 

For enjoyment and meaning 
Encourage prediction 

2. Teacher rereads book, inviting children to join in on predictable 
lines 

3. Multiple rereadings allow children to respond at various levels 

High-readiness learners will learn to read predictable lines 
and even the whole text 

Low-readiness learners can read along, roleplaying them- 
selves as readers 

4. Teacher points out print concepts during rereadings 

Title, author 
Front to back 
Left-to-right 
Top-to -bottom 

Letter, word, sentence, page 

5. Retellings with storyboards and character cards teaches 
comprehension skills 

Sequencing 

Summarizing and paraphrasing 
Story Structure 

Distinguishing Reality/Fantasy 



The importance of modeling 

Read aloud daily. Children need models of both the product 
and process of reading. To promote a love of books and an enjoyment 
of reading, children need many opportunities to hear skilled readers 



The shared book 
experience is a 
powerful tool to use 
in multi-age 
classrooms because 
children of various 
developmental levels 
can respond to the 
same text in 
different ways. 
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In whole language 
classrooms, teachers 
read aloud to their 
students every day 
and often more than 
once a day. 



reading expressively from well-written text. On the other hand, a sure 
way to kill interest in reading is to have poor readers listening to other 
poor readers read poorly. In whole language classrooms, teachers read 
aloud to their sttKlentsevety day and o They 
read aloud both narrative and expository materials as well as poetry 
to familiarize students with the sounds of printed language and the 
organizational structures of differenttypes of texts. They ask questions 
that engage students with the story and help them relate the story to their 
own lives. Hoffman and Roser found that teachers who are most 
effective at reading aloud use the following strategies: 



EFFECTIVE READ ALOUD STRATEGIES 

Teacher invites students to predict events/predict story language 

Teacher invites student response 

Teacher accepts/extends responses 

Teacher helps link book with student lives 

Teacher comments/responds to the book 

Teacher ensures understanding of key vocabulary 

Teacher uses questions judiciously/purposefully 

Teacher records students language on unit chart 

Teacher provides for additional responses 
(writing, drama, art, music, movement, talk) 



J. Hoffman and N. Roser 



Model word recognition strategies . Teachers need to model for 
students the word recognition and comprehension strategies that 
skiUedreadereuseduringto^ The most valuable word 

recognition skill is the use of "context plus phonics. " The teacher can 
demonstrate for the children that whenever they come to a word they 
don't know, they either read to the end of the sentence or they reread 
the whole sentence, substituting "blank" for the unknown word, and 
then think about what would make sense. Then they look at the word 
to see if the printed word and the word that makes sense begin alike. 
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The use of "context plus initial sound" is a highly successful way of 
figuring out unfemiliar words and can be used even by beginning 
readers when most of the words in the sentence are known and the 
uniamiliar woid is in the students' meaning vocabulary but just not in 
their sight vocabulary. 

Model comprehension strategies . Skilled readers use a variety 
of comprehension strategies before, during, and after reading. These 
include: 



READING STRATEGIES 

Think Ahead 

Preview the Selection 
Recall Prior Knowledge 
Make Predictions 
Set Purposes 

Adjust Reading Strategies to Purpose and Type of Selection 

Think While Reading 
Review Predictions 
Check Purposes 

Use Fix Up Strategies to Clarify Comprehension 

Think Back 

Review Predictions 
Check Purposes 

Review Comprehension: Retell or Summarize 
Evaluate, relate, react, integrate, and apply 



Focus on one of these strategies at a time. For example, model 
for students how you make initial predictions and use evidence from 
the text to confirm or revise your predictions. Select an appropriate 
text; read the text aloud; think aloud at logical stopping points about 
the reasons why you did or did not revise your prediction. 
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Beth Davey suggests the following five techniques for helping 
students develop more effective reading comprehension strategies: 




MODELING READING COMPREHENSION 
STRATEGIES 

I. MAKE PREDICTIONS 

From the title and pictures, I predict that the story will be about a boy 

who is trying to find his lost dog. 
D. USE VISUAL IMAGERY 

I have a picture in my head of what the black stallion looks like as he 

runs across the meadow. 
ID. SHARE AN ANALOGY - LIKE-A 

This is like the time that I wait to the fair and lost my money. 

IV. VERBALIZE A CONFUSING POINT 

This doesn ' t make sense to me. I thought he didn ' t want to go because 
his friend was not able to go. 

V. DEMONSTRATE FIX-UP STRATEGIES 

I had better reread that part. I didn't understand what it meant. 
I'm confused but I'll reaJ on to 9ee if the author explains it later. 

SELF-EVALUATION OF THINK ALOUDS 



While I was reading, how often did I use the strategies? 

Not very much A little bit Much of the time 



Predictions 
Formed pictures 
Used "like-a" 
Found problems 
Used fix-ups 



All of the time 



Provide opportunities for practice 

Time for independent reading . Children learn to read by 
reading, so they need lots of practice reading materials that are at an 
appropriate difficulty and interest level. Set aside some quiet, 
uninterrupted timeeach day for children to read self-selected materials. 
Many teachers call this time Sustained Silent Reading (SSR), Drop 
Everything and Read (DEAR), or Be Enthusiastic About Reading 
(BEAR). The important thing is that time is built into the school day 
for all children to read self-selected material and for the teacher to 
model the silent reading process. 
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RULES FOR SUSTAINED SILENT READING 

1. Begin with the whole class. 

2. Every child reads. 

3. Teacher reads to set an example and serve as role model. 

4. Visitors read, too. 

5. Students must have a book ready. 

6. No interruptions. Students may rest if they tire. 

7. Use a timer. 

8. No records or reports are kept by the students. 

9. Gradually increase the length of time until students can sustain 
themselves for 30 minutes. 

10. Have a brief sharing period following SSR. Stimulate the 
discussion with open-ended comprehension questions. 



Multiple opportunities for rereading . Inexperienced readers 
need multiple opportunities to revisit a piece of text. Multiple 
rereadings of the same text build fluency and confidence in beginning 
readers. For more mature readers, rereading a text enables students 
to reach higher levels of comprehension. During the first reading of 
a story, for example, we usually are focusing on the plot just to find out 
what happened. As we reread, we begin to notice some of the finer 
points, such as character motivations or stylistic devices used by the 
author. 

Readers Theater and Choral Reading are also effective ways to 
build fluency and sight vocabulary through multiple rereadings. 
Students enjoy performing and 
will happily reread poems 
and stories as they pre- 
pare to present them to 
an audience of their 
classmates. 



Multiple rereadings 
of the same text 
build fluency and 
confidence in 
beginning readers. 
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Conducting Literature Conversations with Young Children 



We do not want to 
give up the 
opportunity for 
students to come 
together in groups 
to discuss the 
selections they are 
reading. 



Primary teachers in Kentucky are moving away from the lock-step 
use of basal reading programs in which the dominant method of 
instruction was the teacher directed reading lesson conducted in ability 
groups. This is a step in the right direction; however, we do not want 
to give up the opportunity for students to come together in groups to 
discuss the selections they are reading. Fortunately, teachers are 
coming up with a variety of alternative ways to involve children in 
literature discussions. 

The guiding principle for literature conversations is: 



Encourage children to talk about books in the same way 
that you discuss books with your own friends and | 
conversation partners. 



HPS FOR GUIDING THE DISCUSSION 

1. Avoid asking questions to which you already know the 
answer. Ask open-ended questions that allow students to 
express their own ideas about the book. 

2. Try to remain neutral on interpretational issues. 

3. Encourage students to clarify unclear responses. 

4. Encourage all students to participate by drawing 
nonparticipants into the conversation. 

5. Encourage students to use information from the text to 
support their responses. 

6. Encourage students to compare information in the text to 
their own knowledge and experience. 

7. Play "devil's advocate" in order to stimulate alternative 
ways of thinking about the text 

8. Help students set rules to guide literature conversations in 
ways that promote the open exchange of ideas and respect 
for the ideas and opinions of others. 
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The major purpose of literature conversations is to improve 
both comprehension and motivation to read by helping students make 
connections between books and their own lives. Three different ways 
that Kentucky primary teachers are using to organize these literature 
conversations follow: 

Literature Circles 

Bev Dean at Rcadome Elementary selects 5-6 children's 
literature books (of which she has multiple copies) that span a range 
of reading levels, She gives a synopsis of each book to the class in a 
whole class setting and the children select the book they would like to 
read. Once the book is read, students do five tasks related to the book. 
They may do a TAPPS or a letter to Ms. Dean. InaTAPPS, thestudent 
writes the title, author, prediction, pizazz words (5 self-selected new 
or favorite words), and a summary of the book. If they write a letter, 
they include TAPPS information in standard letter format. 

Then students choose four additional activities from a list of 1 7 
varied options, such as designing a bookmark or postcard for the book 
or writing an alternative ending. As one student said, "It's hard to 
choose only four. There are so many things I want to do. I'm going 
to do an extra one because it's fun!" To ensure that students engage 
ina variety of activities throughout the year, Ms. Dean designed a sheet 
for each student with the 17 activities across the top and horizontal 
sections marked off underneath to record the title of the book and the 
activities the child chose to do. 

When everyone has finished reading the book, students 
reading the same book meet together with Ms. Dean to share thoughts 
about the book. Then the cycle starts again. 



The major purpose 
of literature 
conversations is to 
improve both 
comprehension and 
motivation to read 
by helping students 
make connections 
between books and 
their own lives. 
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Book Share 



Kelly Sherkatat Warner Elementary has five students each day 
give book share talks. Theygetupinfrontoftheclassandgiveabrief 
overview of the book and show a favorite illustration from the book. 
The other students then decide which of the book discussion groups 
they want to attend. The book promoter then assembles the discussion 
group, reads the book aloud to the group (or a portion of the book if 
it's a chapter book), and then asks the other students questions about 
the book. The questions are prepared the previous day and must reflect 
the levels of questions in Raphael's QAR (Right There, Think and 
Search, and On y it Own). The book promoter then fills out a self- 
evaluation sheet regarding their oral reading fluency', their ability to 
keep the group engaged, and their ability to guide the other students 
in answering the questions. 



Book Shane: 



Reader u 
7Hle;_ 



Copyright .\ 
Au+hor* 



Ulusfra+orv. 



V/hy did you choose ^/s fco«J< +t> chare ?_ 



Questions: 
I 

z. 



3- 



Members of your cjroup: 



Behavior of your <jroup? ^^^^vZVv^y 



Self - evaluation ? (CfrcU one) 
iX Was prepared. yes* no* almost 
2. 1 knew all the Words, yes * no* almost 
3. X controlled my ^roup. yes» no - almost 
Words I need "to work on: 
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Whole to Part Instruction Groups 



Carol Ledford at Lansdowne Elementary has been working on 
students' use of story structure in their own compositions and using 
examples of professionally written stories as examples of the compo- 
nents of a well written story. She reads a book aloud to the whole class 
and together they fill in an overhead on which they list the setting (time 
and place), main character, the character's problem or goal, the way 
in which the character solves die problem or achieves the goals, and 
the way the story turns out (resolution). She then chooses six readers 
and six fevorite children's books. The readers take a book and move 
to an area of the room where the other students may join the group of 
their choice (group size is limited to 4). Using a cooperative learning 
approach, the children select a recorder and reporter. After the reader 
reads the book aloud to the group, the children discuss the story 
components while the recorder writes them on the recording sheet. 
When the whole group reconvenes, the reporters share the story 
components discussed in their group. 

(Ms. SherkatcmdMs.Leqfordcanbeseenusingtheseexamples 
of literature conversations in a video tape series developed by the 
Kentucky Department of Education entitled Whole Language in the 
Primary Classroom.) 

Reader Response Journal 

To help students prepare for literature conversations, Regie 
Routman, author of Invitations, suggests that they keep a 3-Column 
journal as they read. In Column 1 , the student lists the page number 
of the information they want to discuss; in Column 2, they write down 
the idea they want to discuss; and in Column 3, they write down the 
proof or evidence from the story that led them to the conclusion they 
are discussing. 



Page # 



What I Think 



Proof 
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By writing stories 
and informational 
pieces that 
eventually are 
published or shared 
with an audience, 
they learn firsthand 
the steps in the 
writing process. 




Remember: During literature conversations, 
your role as teacher is to model discussions that promote 
greater involvement with and understanding of the 
selection. Gradually you want to phase yourself out of 
the discussions and turn responsibility over to the 
students. 



Writers Workshop 

Writing is an integral part of a whole language classroom where 
students are using writing to communicate with a variety of audiences 
for a variety of purposes. In a whole language classroom, students 
write letters to one another and to their parents, relatives, and friends 
outside theclassroom; they write instructions for feeding the classroom 
pet; they write up the results of interviews, surveys, and experiments; 
they keep learning logs and reader response journals; they write take- 
offs on predictable books and books about personal experiences and 
topics they have studied during theme-centered units. Their writing 
is meaningful and purposeful. 

From these many and varied experiences with writing, they 
learn that writing isaprocess. Although there are some types of writing 
that require little or no revision (a quick note to a friend, class notes, 
or a list of things to remember), they learn that most writing undergoes 
revision before it is shared with an audience. By writing stories and 
informational pieces that eventually are published or shared with an 
audience, they learn firsthand the steps in the writing process. 
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THE WRITING PROCESS 

PREWRITCNG Generate ideas & collect information 

(Read, research, interview, survey, observe, experi- 
ment, draw, paint, etc.) 

DRAFTING Get the ideas down on paper 

(Think about purpose and what the audience needs to 
know; Decide on important information to include; 
Organize the information logically.) 

REVISING Clarify to mak* ~Tse 

(Read the pie ^ to t> . iend or teacher, Add, delete, and 
change parts that uie not clear to them) 

EDITING Correct spelling, punctuation, word choice, and sen- 

tence structure 

(Use the Writer's Self-Evaluation check list.) 

PUBLISHING Share with your audience 

(Bind in a book; make a poster; mail the letter, publish 
the newspaper; read in the Author's Chair) 



WRITER'S SELF-EVALUATION 



1 . Did I think about my audience? 




2. Did I think about my purpose? 




3. Will my work make sense to my audience? 




4. Did I make my point? 




5. Did I include the important details? 




6. Are my ideas in a logical order? 




7. Do my sentences express complete thoughts? 




8. Did I choose good words? 




9. Did I check my spelling? 




10. Is my punctuation correct? 




NAME 
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A Classroom for Writers 



For most of us, 
writing is hard work 
and not worth the 
effort unless we are 
writing to 
communicate a 
message to a real 
audience. 




Several characteristics ;ire vital to a classroom that supports the 
growth of writers: 

1. TIME -Students must have time to write. Large blocks of times 
must be provided on a daily basis. As all writers know, it is 
impossibleto write without long, frequent periods of uninterrupted 
thought. 

2. AUDIENCE - Students must have an audience for their writing. 
For most of us, writing is hard work and not worth the effort unless 
we are writing to communicate a message to a real audience. 

3. FEEDBACK - Students need feedback from other writers to 
determine whether their writing is making sense and communicat- 
ing to the audience. They also need the help of more experienced 
writers, especially theteacher, on ways to make their writing better. 
Teachers provide this support in conferences and mini-lessons. 

4. MATERIALS - Students need the "write" materials: various 
sizes and colors of paper ; many types of pens, pencils and markers; 
dictionaries, thesauruses, and other reference books; and a folder 
for storing their works in progress. The writing folder enables 
students to see their own growth as writers throughout the year and 
provides documentation for the teacher to use in parent confer- 
ences. 

Writing Folders 

• Provide each student with a manila file folder or a 
pocket folder in which to store works in progress. 
Have them keep a list of completed pieces and the 
date of completion on the front. 

• Provide a central storage location. Color code the 
tabs by seating arrangement for easy access. 

• Staple the Writer's Self-Evaluation sheet on the 
inside front cover as a reminder of the areas that are 
important in the Kentucky writing assessment. 

—HHj 
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• Have students list topics they might write about on 
the outside back cover. When you notice that a child 
kncwsalotaboutatopicor shows interest in an area, 
suggest he or she puts it on the list. 

• Staple alistof the skills you think are most important 
ontheinsidebackcover. When you notice evidence 
that the child successfully demonstrates that skill, 
note the date beside it. Skills that students still need 
to work on can then become the focus of mini- 
lessons for small groups or the whole class. 

• Keep a cumulative writing folder for each child's 
completed works. Move completed pieces from the 
daily folder to the cumulative folder. 

A major part of the fourth grade statewide assessment system 
is the Writing Portfolio. Even though students in the primary program 
do not have to submit a writing portfolio, keeping a writing folder will 
prepare them for the process. 

"Hot Off the Press" 

Bev Dean at Picadome Elementary has a 45 minute writing 
workshop everyday and incorporates writing into her literature circles, 
mathematics, and thematic units as well. At the beginning of the year, 
she uses teacher modeling and a series of mini-lessons, working with 
the group as a whole to introduce the steps in the writing process. Early 
lessons focus on topic selection, brainstorming, and drafting. Then, 
she shows students how to revise for clarity, hew to make a point and 
support it, how stories are organized, and how to constructa paragraph. 

Later, she uses examples from the children's own writing to 
teach various editing skills, such as punctuation, grammar, sentence 
structure, word choice, and various conventions. She has no need for 
a canned program of artificial errors or language arts worksheets. Her 
mini-lessons evolve out of the children's own writing. As the students 
work through the steps of the writing process, the examples, ideas, and 
guidelines from the mini-lessons are recorded on chart paper and 
displayed around the room for future reference. 
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During the editing 
conference, Ms. 
Dean chooses one 
or two things to 
focus on, depending 
upon the needs of 
the student. 




The students each have a writing folder that is easily accessible 
to them anytime during the day. The folder is a cardboard two pocket 
folder with a three prong binder in the middle. An extra two-sided 
pocket is inserted, providing four separate pockets for writing 
information. The pockets are labeled prewriting, editing, and 
publishing. The fourth pocket contains a Quick-Word Handbook for 
Everyday Writers , a handy large-print dictionary of high frequency 
words and common abbreviations. There are spaces on each page for 
the students to add in their own high-frequency words. There is also 
a "Writing Ideas" sheet that has spaces for recording information in 
the following categories: ThingsILove,ThingsIHate, Special Ffeople, 
Special Things, Special Places, and Special Experiences. This ensures 
that students always have a topic to write about - no need for story 
starters or assigned topics! 

Two other key sheets are in the fourth pocket of the writing 
folders to help the students keep track of their spelling and writing 
progress. A "Writing Log" from Managing the Whole Langua ge 
Classroom has columns to record the title and to track the status of a 
piece, e.g. first draft, second draft, revised, edited, and teacher's 
comments. 

The spelling sheet, titled "Have-A-Go, " is an adaptation from 
Regie Routman's Invitations . There are four columns : copy word , first 
attempt, second attempt, and standard spelling. Students copy their 
misspelled words under the first column, and then try to "re-spell" it 
once or twice. Their efforts are compared to the standard spelling 
(provided by a dictionary or the teacher). All of these sheets help 
students organize their ideas and assume responsibility for their writing 
progress. 

As the students finish their first drafts, they edit the work 
themselves first. Next they find a friend and edit together. Finally they 
edit with Ms. Dean before they can publish. During the editing 
conference, Ms. Dean chooses one or two things to focus on, 
depending upor the needs of the student. She does not attempt to work 
on all aspects of writing in the same piece. Once edited, students 
publish and display their work under the "Hot Off the Press" sign. 
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The following chart summarizes the practices that comprise an 
effective whole language program and reminds us that students need 
modeling and practice as well as meaning based instruction if they are 
to become both skillful and motivated readers and writers. This brief 
overview of whole language practices appropriate for the primary 
program only begins to tap the wealth of information available on the 
topic. In the reference list, you will find many other helpful resources 
regarding whole language in the primary school. 



THREE FACETS OF EFFECTIVE/ AFFECTIVE LITERACY PROGRAMS 



Mmkling 


Integrated Instruction 


Prar**^ 


Reading aloud daily 


Focvs on Meaning 


Sustained Silent Reading 


Teacher 






Principal 


Involve students in reading 


Choral Reading Warm-ups 


Celebrity readers 


connected text 




Parents 




Peer pairs and small group 


Older Students 


Use authentic materials and 


reading 




assessments 




Sustained Silent Reading 




Readers theater 


(SSR) 


Use whole-part-whole 






instruction 


Read-Aloud Service 


Sharing books 








Support students efforts by 


Reading to aides, parents, 


Think-aloud procedures 


scaffolding not decontextualing 


grandparents, seniors, older 






students 


Write with students 


Surround reading with writing 








Daily time for writing 


Share your writing 


Use BDA format in reading and 






writing (Before, During, After) 






Engage students in literature 






conversations 





SUMMARY 

As Kentucky's primary teachers move toward fall implemen- 
tation of the primary program, they need to remember that develop- 
mental appropriate practices are the foi^^ Our 
efforts will be successful when we design integrated instruction around 
the 75 Learner Outcomes, when we provide opportunities for students 
to build on prior experiences, to become actively involved in their own 
learning, to work both independently and cooperatively with other 
students on a variety of projects, to experience a variety of instructional 
strategies, and when they engage in both self-initiated and teacher 
directed activities. 
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7. MONITORING & REPORTING STUDENT PROGRESS 



KEY ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT ASSESSMENT IN THE 
PRIMARY PROGRAM 

The notion of a primary program is based upon key assump- 
tions about how to nurture the continuing growth of young children's 
knowledge and understanding of themselves and their world. Assess- 
ment in the primary program is also based on some key assumptions: 

• Assessment should nurture children's growth in 
knowledge, understanding, and confidence. 

• Assessment should focus on important goals and 
involve multiple sources of information. 

• Assessment should inform and support develop- 
mentally appropriate instructional practices. 

• Parents are essential partners in the assessment 
process. 

We'll examine each of these assumptions in turn to see what 
implications they have for monitoring and reporting student progress 
in the prir iary program. 



Assessment should nurture children's growth in 

KNOWLEDGE, UNDERSTANDING, AND CONFIDENCE 

Tests and other forms of evaluation are perhaps the most visible 
and ubiquitous aspect of our education system. Elementary, middle, 
and high school students take all kinds of tests, from informal pop- 
quizzes to high security, standardized, multiple-choice examinations 
that have a powerful impact on their plans for college and their careers 
as adults. Indeed, many educators believeihat reforming the ways we 
evaluate students is a key step to reforming the entire system of 
education. 

One of the most important lessons to learn about assessment 
is that assessment can and should serve different purposes. We find it 
useful to think about the various purposes of assessment in terms of 
different audiences. 



Many educators 
believe that 
reforming the ways 
we evaluate students 
is a key step to 
reforming the entire 
system of education. 
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No single 
instrument or 
approach can fulfill 
all the demands 
placed on 
evaluation by 
different audiences. 



For example, assessment can help: 

• Students become more self-reflective and in control 
of their own learning. 

• Teachers focus their instruction more effectively. 

• Educators determine which students are eligible for 
Chapter 1, programs for the gifted, or special 
education. 

• Kirents understand more about their children's 
progress as learners. 

• Administrators understand how groups of students 
in their schools are progressing as learners. 

• Legislators and other representatives of the public 
understand how groups of students across the state 
are progressing as learners. 

Each of these audiences, from students to legislators, is an 
important audience, worthy of the best information available. In the 
past, however, we have tried to satisfy the different needs of different 
audiences with a very narrow range of assessments - mostly large scale, 
standardized tests like the CTBS. Educators across the country and 
the Commonwealth have come to realize that no single instrument or 
approach can fulfill all the demands placed on evaluation by different 
audiences. 

A better understanding of the purposes of assessment can be 
gained by viewing assessment as a continuum with assessment for 
learning at one end and assessment for accountability at the other. 



ASSESSMENT 



For Learning 



For Accountability 
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Assessment for learning and assessment for accountability are 
not mutually exclusive. In feet, one of the most important aspects of 
Kentucky* s new assessment system is that assessment for learning and 
assessment for accountability arealigned. This is an important advance 
in the way we think about assessment because it assumes that the more 
we help students become self-reflective and take control of their 
learning, and the more we help teachers irnpiovemekinstmction, then 
the better students will perform on tests of accountability. 

This brings us back to the first key assumption for this chapter. 
The most important purpose of assessment in the primary program is 
to help nurture the continuing growth of the students' knowledge, 
understanding, and confidence. The most important audiences of 
assessment in the primary program are students, teachers, and parents. 



One of the most 
important aspects 
of Kentucky's new 
assessment system 
is that assessment 
for learning and 
assessment for 
accountability are 
aligned. 



Assessment should focus on important goals and involve 

MULTIPLE SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The second key assumption underlying assessment in the 
primary program is that learning is complex and no one instrument, 
technique, or test can provide us with adequate information. This is 
particularly true of the kinds of learning we value here in Kentucky. 
Recall that KERA identifies Six Learning Goals that students should 
know and be able to do: 



1. Apply basic communication and math skills for 
purposes and situations they encounter in life. 

2. Apply core concepts and principles from math- 
ematics, the sciences, arts and humanities, social 
studies, practical living studies and vocational stud- 
ies for purposes and situations they encounter in life. 

3. Become self-sufficient individuals. 

4. Become responsible members of a family, work 
group, or community. 

5. Think and solve problems across the variety of 
situations they encounter in life. 

6. Connect and integrate the knowledge they have 
gained in school into their own lives. 
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These Six Learning Goals are complex and no single method 
of assessment will provide a sense of how a student is growing in these 
areas. The recognition of the complexity of the outcomes we wish to 
measure has led us to the concept of authentic assessment. The term 
authentic assessment captures the importance <f using multiple 
sources of information in the primary program. Authentic assessment 
means assessment that examines the kinds of learning we value. 
Authentic assessment also means information gathered from a variety 
of sources including observation, anecdotal records, student journals, 
logs, work samples, conferences, and other methods. We'll examine 
these methods of authentic assessment in more detail later in this 
chapter. 



Assessment should inform and support devtlopmentally 
appropriate instructional practices 

A major criticism of traditional approaches to assessment is that 
they drove instruction in negative ways. Tests that focused on low-level 
isolated skills resulted in instruction that focused on low-level isolated 
skills. Kentucky' seducatorsurKlerstandthatassessmentinmeprimary 
program should enhance the kind of curriculum and instruction that 
addresses the physical, social, intellectual, emotional, and aesthetic/ 
artistic needs of young students. 

Other chapters in this book describedevelopmentally appropri- 
ate practices in detail, but in general, assessment in the primary 
program should support instructional strategies which: 

• Require active child involvement, interaction, ex- 
ploration, and discovery. 

• Integrate the curriculum through the use of appro- 
priate themes and projects. 

• Involve the use of whole language experiences and 
activities. 

• Implement process reading and writing across the 
curriculum. 
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• Utilize manipulative and multi-sensory materials. 

• Involve cooperative learning experiences. 

• Include child-initiated and teacher-directed activi- 
ties. 

• Address multiple intelligences and varied learning 
styles. 

• Provide experiences which move beyond the walls 
of the classroom. 



Parents are essential partners in the assessment process 

Thethirdkey assumptionunderlying assessment in the primary 
program is that assessment is most effective when parents are involved 
in and take responsibility for monitoring students 1 growth and 
progress. A number of important benefits come from parental 
involvement in the assessment process: 



Rtrents usually know more about their children than 
anybody else does. Parents can provide insights about 
their children 1 s development and background that helps 
teachers do a better job of nurturing each child. 

I^rents become more supportive of the primary pro- 
gram. Ikrents gain a better understanding of how 
children develop as a whole and why teachers use 
developmental^ appropriate instructional practices that 
address the social, emotional, physical, aesthetic, and 
cognitive needs of children. 

Parents become more knowledgeable about assessment 
itself. They learn that report cards, letter grades, and the 
results from standardized tests do not provide the rich 
kinds of information that lets us know if students are 
making progress towards Kentucky's Six Learning 
Goals. 
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METHODS OF ASSESSMENT IN THE PRIMARY 
PROGRAM. 



Assessment is 
authentic when it 
occurs continually in 
the context of the 
classroom 
environment and 
reflects actual 
learning 
experiences. 



The term authentic assessment is often used when teachers talk 
about assessment in the primary program. Assessment is authentic 
when it ocairs continually in mecontext of theclassroom environment 
and reflects actual learning experiences. Teachers acrossKentucky use 
a variety of authentic assessment strategies to document students' 
growth. In the remainder of this chapter, we will examine five 
recommended assessment strategies: 1) Learning Portfolios; 2) 
Observation: Anecdotal Records and Developmental Checklists; 3) 
Student - Teacher Conferences; 4) Parent - Teacher Conferences; and 
5) Report Cards. 

It is important to note from the beginning, that these five 
strategies are interrelated. The portfolios will contain, among other 
things, records of the teacher's observations, and conferences with 
students and parents. ft>rtfolios, anecdotal records, anddevelopmental 
checklists provide important starting points for discussions among 
teachers, students, and parents. And, of course, the information on 
report cards is intimately linked to the evidence gathered from 
portfolios, observations, and conferences. 

Perhaps the best way to think about these five strategies is 
captured in the following diagram: 
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Learning Fbinroiias 



Learning portfolios (which are sometimes referred to as 
learning profiles) are systematic collections of student work, teacher 
records, and other kinds of evidence that can be used as the basis for 
evaluating students 1 progress. The various kinds of evidence that goes 
into learning portfolios can be gathered by both students and teachers 
and often includes the following: 

• Samples of daily work 

• Samples of best work 

• Records of student' s self-evaluation 

• Summaries of Running Records 
or Informal Reading Inventories 

• Logs of books read 

• Audio and/or video tapes 

• Lists of goals identified by students 

• Records of student-teacher 
and parent-teacher conferences 

• Observational Checklists 



Learning R)rtfolioshaveanumber of advantages. Fbrexample, 
learning portfolios: 



Provide teachers with a richer view of how students 
are progressing in all areas of the curriculum. 
Promote the link between assessment and instruc- 
tion. 

Involve students in assessing their own learning and 
thus promote self-sufficiency. 
Provide an excellent topic of discussion for parent- 
teacher conferences. 

Enhance parents 1 understanding of the primary 
program. 
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Teachers and 
students need to 
adapt portfolios so 
that they are useful 
sources of 
information - not 
extra burdens of 
busy work. 



Learning R)rtfolios: Kentucky Examples 



The students at Wheeler Elementary keep three portfo- 
lios: Video, Writing, and Math. The Video R)rtfolio 
shows the individual student reading stories, participat- 
ing in math activities, reciting poetry, and participating 
in other science and social studies activities. The 
children tell about a project that they think is their best 
and explain why they think so. The video travels with 
the student and serves as a vivid demonstration of their 
progress throughout the primary years. 




Linda Edin, Beth Ewert, and Carol Ledford at Lansdowne 
Elementary School have developed reading and writing portfolios that 
they find useful with their students. Here are some of the contents these 
teachers suggest: 



Table of Contents. 

Student responses to reading journals. 
Anecdotal records of reading conferences. 
Graphs showing progress during running records. 
Graphs showing progress on learning sight words. 
Log of books read. 

Lists of written work and/or ideas for future writings. 

Drafts and revisions of written work. 

"I can do" list showing progress on various aspects of 

writing. 

Anecdotal records/editing notes from writing conferences. 
Dictionary of words the student is working on. 



It is important to note that not all of these contents are necessary 
for all students at all times. Teachers and students need to adapt 
portfolios so that they are useful sources of information - nol extra 
burdens ot busy work! 
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Using R)rtfolios To Help Students Reflect On Their Own Growth 

As Learners. 

I^ulson, Ruilson, & Meyer aigue that what makes a portfolio 
a portfolio is that the student is intimately involved in selecting and 
evaluating the contents of the portfolio. They state that a portfolio is 
something done by the child rather than to the child. The key to using 
portfolios in this way lies in helping children become self-reflective 
learners. 

Here are three examples cited by Ifculson, Paulson, & Meyer 
that illustrate how students can reflect on and evaluate their own work. 
These are some cover sheets or letters that students of different ages 
have included in their portfolios: 




fh>se reoi th's. It is persuasive. I u.^A oJ I rny wr/f/V© 
itoU to rrxtfe ths paper persu^e. Work choice was very 
important to me. 

The Ways tve G-ra^n In Writing 
I hyve learnei th>t you. Can u.se after thot yve m>re 
tet<y!\ ad rnore dafaration* 

i'u.cJi as f ronj A>J to Tim, ad f rem £3 to erorrnou.s. It 
hys teen real/ f u/> Cornparirtj stories ad f idirf) ou.f in many 
Ways W^v We jr(\*n 

M the tejimrQ of the ye^r. 

I hevtt ken yoosr$ period ad I am new. 

$ the teym'rQ of the year. 

I hyvit ken yoosrf) sentences ad I am to*. 

/it the teymtQ of the ye^r. 

I hyvit been yoosrf) iteration ad I am tt*v. 



Kentucky's primary teachers have been equally successful in 
getting their students to reflect on their own work. The teachers at 
Lansdowne Elementary School, for example, have their students select 
a piece of writing each month as their best piece and tell why. Here is 
the form they use and some of the reasons why children have selected 
these particular writings as some of their best work. 
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If! 



■EST PICCC 
SELECTION 



III 



l*OKn IfTM with 



in 



HQHTH OF: 



•ETT PIECE 
SELECTION 



II! 



name h\r \cK 

I ufecud thu pec* bnun J Up 

hear* 



/ I **r«* with *?fV>eVt Mfcctwc 
, 1 4c am um with . 




These samples emphasize the importance of helping all 
students, particularly young students, reflect on their own work and 
internalize standards of quality. 

Recall that one of the key assumptions about assessment in the 
primary program is that assessment should inform and support 
developmental^ appropriate instructional practices. Nowhere is the 
link between assessment and instruction better illustrated than when 
teachers and children talk about what makes a piece cf writing a best 
piece. 



Gretchyn Turpen, a teacher at the Southside Elementary 
School, had her class come up with ideas of what they thought makes 
a piece of writing a best piece. Her students generated the following 
list: 



Uses imagination 

The words make good pictures in your mind 
Uses things that happen in your own life 
Uses writing rules like periods and capitals 
Spaces between words 
Makes you want to keep on reading 



~~ Gretchyn reports, "After writing down these ideas the children 
were able to evaluate the work in their portfolios with some focus. The 
audience for this best piece was their own classmates. When they 
realized thattheirbestpieces would truly circulate among their friends, 
they became very self-motivated and diligent in their efforts to present 
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their best pieces to their friends in the best possible light. Now when 
the authors read their best pieces in the classroom, they aren't satisfied 
unless they are getting laughs, gasps, or smiles from the audience. We 
now choose a best pieceabout once every two months which has added 
a lot of enthusiasm to our writing workshops." 



What the students were experiencing in Gretchyn Turpen's 
class was the essence of assessment for learning rather than assessment 
for accountability. The opportunity to reflect on their own work would 
lead them to better writing which would lead to more sophisticated 
reflections on their own wark. Students who have this kind of 
opportunity in the primary program will be well-prepared for the 
KIRIS writing portfolios they will encounter in 4th grade. More 
importantly, they will have learned the most important secrets to 
becoming a good writer. 
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Kentucky's primary teachers understand that the ability to 
engage in self-reflection does not just appear fully developed in 
children. Students need to see teachers and other students modeling 
self-assessment. Students also need support and structure as they learn 
to evaluate themselves as learners. Here are some forms that primary 
teachers may find useful in providing this kind of support and structure : 



Name,. 



Date 



Studt*t/TeacMr Editing Chtcklirr 
L My writing is oW 



.a 



2. My writing sounds c\tcr ond waWts sense. Q 

3.1 usad Cor*actly . Q 

*f. My handwriting is my best writing , Q] 
Comments 1 \ 



TftttcW 

1.1 a* till your writing is about_ 
i.I understand your writing. 
3.1 cc* tall you understands 
C omrntnts 



a 
■□ 




C»ol L* if o*4 



Dear , 

1 have chosen the attached tample of writing 
as my best this grading period. Let me tell you 
what I have learned about writing. 



■^g^jej^ritjng^e^njjn^Jf 



I have also chosen the following goals for 
myself as a writer. 



Thanks for helping me do my best. 

Sincerely, 
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A Word About The Kentucky Early Learning Profile 
The KELP 




The Kentucky State Departments in the process of developing 
an assessmentinstmmentthatwiU be the primary assessment tool used 
with students from the time they enter the primary program until they 
are ready to enter fourth grade. The Kentucky Early Learning Profile 
- the KELP - is being designed to document growth and development 
in the social, emotional, physical, aesthetic, and cognitive domains. 
The Kentucky Department of Education plans to have the KELP 
available for use by primary teachers starting in the fell of 1994. 

The KELP will be easily implemented by teachers who arc 
familiar with learning portfolios. The KELP will include information 
gathered during parent-teacher conversations ; student-teacher conver- 
sations; teacher observations; from student work samples collected 
from across a variety of tasks and contexts ; and the results from students 
reflecting about their own work. 

Current information about the KELP can be obtained from the 
Office of Curriculum, Assessment, and Accountability, Kentucky 
Department of Education, 500 Mew Street, Frankfort, Kentucky 
40601, (Tel: 502-5644394) 

Observahon: Anecdotal Records and Developmental 

Checklists 

Most of the information that teachers gather about their 
students comes from observation. Yetta Goodman coined the 
term "kid watcher" and it is clear that primary teachers are 
constantly watching their kids. Kid watching can take many 
forms from informal observation on the playground to 
systematic keeping of anecdotal records to more struc- 
tured observations using checklists. In this section, 
we'll examine how primary teachers can use anec- 
dotal records and developmental checklists to 
monitor students 1 growth in the primary pro- 
gram. 
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The use of observation as a means of assessment has a number 
of advantages. For example, anecdotal records, developmental check- 
lists, and other forms of observation: 

•Provide teachers with a way of assessing how students 
interact with a complex environment both in and out of 
classrooms. Teachers gain a more valid understanding 
of what each student really knows and can do. 

•Provide teachers with an efficient method of assessing 
students in many different situations over longer periods 
of time, thus increasing the reliability of the assessment 
data. 

•Focus the teacher' s attention on what the student can 
do, rather than on what the student has yet to learn. 

•Provide a relatively stress-free form of evaluation for 
students, especially thosestudents who becomeanxious 
when they take standardized tests. 

Anecdotal Records 

Anecdotal records are informal observations about what 
students are learning, how students are responding to instruction, or 
any other student behaviors, actions, or reactions that might provide 
teachers with some insight. Anecdotal records often focus on questions 
like: 

• What can this child do? 

• What does this child know? 

• How does this child read , write, work on projects, 
work with others, or deal with other aspects of the 
primary program? 

• What kinds of questions does the child have about 
his or her work? 

• Whatdoesmechild'sattituderevealabouthisorher 

growth and progress? 



Anecdotal records 
are informal 
observations about 
what students are 
learning. 
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In addition, anecdotal records often include teacher comments 
and questions that are particularly useful in helping teachers become 
more reflective about their teaching. Yvonne Siu-Runyan offers a 
powerful example ofhow anecdotal records can help a teacher improve 
his or her instruction. 




Solution 



t 



Problem 

Setting 
Character 



Writing 
Check 



8/31/87- Most of the children are struggling with their pieces. 
They want to write grand stories, butdon'tknow enough about 
their topics to write well. They want to write fiction, and not 
personal narratives which is what I think, would make a 
difference to them. 

9/2/87 - The students are abandoning pieces like mad. Even 
though I did a lesson on brainstorming ideas for writing topics, 
most are still struggling with topic choice. 

9/8/87 - Thomas i s writing a piece about war. It' s really a replay 
of the war stories on television. 

9/14/87 - 1 wish the kids were more invested in writing. They 
are wasting alot of time because many don ' t know what to write 
about. I am getting worried. 

10/7/90- Kids of concern: Zephyr, Tom, Travis, Geoff, Cara, 
Ashleigh, Lucas, John, Ben, Missy, Mel, Rojana, and Mike. 
These kids are still not invested in their writing. I ' m beginning 
to feel like a failure. 



When Yvonne reviewed her anecdotal records, she knew that 
she needed to respond to these children quickly. She also realized that 
she had not written with the children or modeled hew literature helped 
herto write. Shedeckied totry modelm^ 

her students to learn. The following anecdotal records reveal what 
happened after she spent time modeling writing in response to 
literature. 
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10/ 14/87 - Lucas and Melissa are writing their own important 
stories. I am so pleased that they are trying their hand at this. 
Perhaps now others will use literature to help them learn about 
writing. Now to keep the momentum going. I must be careful 
about what books I choose to share. I must remember to select 
personal narratives with an obvious design. I think this will help 
the kids a lot. 

10/20/87 - Read Mv Mom Travels A Lot (1981) by Caroline 
Feller Bauer. Discussed thedesign of thebook. Created several 
stories verbally following the opposite design of this book. 
Today Cara developed her own story from the model pre- 
sented. Great! 

10/26/87 - Read Fortunately (1964) by Remy Charlip. The 
design of this book is very similar to My Mom Tra vels A Lot, 
except that the events are connected. Guess who decided to 
write a similar story? Cara. She's really taken off on using the 
opposite design pattern for her stories. 

1 1 /7./R7 - Read If You Give A Mouse A Cookie (l985)bv Laura 
Joffe Numeroff . Discussed circle plot structure with the class. 
Made up two stories verbally. Thomas is starting his own story 
modeled after this book. Wonderful. Thomas has had a hard 
time organizing his thoughts. I wonder how he will do. 



Anecdotal records can be used in a variety of ways by teachers. 
R>r example, Sheri Cann at Saffell Street School in Lawenceburg 
carries a clipboard with 3X5 index cards on it. 

Each index card has a student's name on it and Sheri makes 
notes about what she sees. Here are some of her comments about a 
student we will call Susan: 
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Developmental 
checklists are a 
common and useful 
way of monitoring 
students' progress in 
the primary 
program. 



Carol Ledford uses anecdotal records as a key part of her 
system of conferencing. She organizes the records with a "post- 
it" system. After cutting a legal-size, manila folder in half, shetaped 
one half of it into another legal size folder with duct tape. This 
creates a page in the middle, and when it is open, four pages on 
which to place the "post-it" notes. Carol places one post-it per 
student, already labeled withtheirnames, inthefolder. She records 
comments and observations on each child during their conference 
together. When the post-it notes are full, she places them in a large 
three-ring binder that has a section for each student. 

As you can see, anecdotal records are notes that teachers 
make for their own use. They are simply another method that 
teachers can use to document their observations and support their 
professional judgements. 

Developmental Checklists 



Developmental checklists are a common and useful way of 
monitoring students' progress in the primary program. A major 
reason fortheir appeal is thatchecklists can be used in a wide variety 
of situations in the primary school. 



A checklist that many Kentucky teachers have found useful 
is an adaptation of a form developed by teachers in Maryland . This 
is a classroom survey that lists the children' s names down the left- 
hand side and five to six key questions across the top. The teacher 
surveys his or her class every few weeks to see how specific students 
are progressing. The example below is the adaptation that has 
proven useful to teachers in Lansdowne Elementary School: 



CLASSROOM SURVEY - READING ind WRITING 



NAME 


Sdeca tmd\H 
Miural Witk 
CoafUeaec 


DupUy? Aa 
bpurfiMj 

VoejfawUry 


lite* Drfferta 


Writ* lor t 

Variety of 


UlMtfe 

WnUfij ProoMi 
Appropriately 


aad Proofrcadi 
Owi Writkf 
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Wheeler School has developed some checklists that can be 
easily used for projects, math, or writing. 



VHULM SCHOOL 

MATH ASSESSMENT 



Dtilgni • ttrtttgy to 
Accuracy tf tptrttlont 



12 3 4 
12 3 4 



Avtrift tctrt_ 



ASSESSMENT KEY 

1- Novlct 

Tht ttudtnt It otgtnnlng to thow in undtrtttndlng tf ntw 
Informttlon or skills* 

2- Apprtntici 

Tht ttudint htt gtintd mors undtrtttndlng, ctn do tomt Imptrtint 
ptrtt tf tht tttfc. 

3- Prtfmtnt 

Tht ttudtnt u*4trtttndt tht mtjor ctnctptt, cm do tlmttt •(( if tht 
tttk. md ctn ctmmunicttt ctnctptt clitrly. 

4- Dutingulthtd 

Tht ttudtnt htt dttp undtr tttndlng tf tht ctnctpt or procttt tnd 
ctn ctmplttt til (mptrttnt ptrts tf thi tttk. Tht ttudtnt ctn 
ctmmunicttt will, thtn*. ctncrtttly tnd tbttrtctly, tnd tntiyzt tnd 
Intirprtt dttt. 



WHEELS! SCHOOL 

WRITING ASSESSMENT 



Exprttttt t thought 



Ult* prpt* f trmttun 
tttnttnct. tirigrtoh. ttc.) 



Atprtximittt tptii|r\Q 
Pwnctuitti»/C«iMttlizt» 



12 3 4 
12 3 4 



1 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 



Avtrigt Sct't_ 



A3X3SMEHT KEY 

1-Ntvlct 

Tht ttudtnt <» Mginnin| tt Ihl* tn urvftrtttnrftnp. ef ntw 
Inftrmttitn. 



WHCaiP tCHOOL 

ptAHirrs iam 

PROJECT ASSESSMENT 
Citt' tttttmtn' »t thtmt/tftbJtm 
Org tmMtJtn tt trtttntltttn 
Accuracy tf informitttn 
Oripintiity/mfttvttivtntti tt |ttrttcf> 

Avtrtgt Ktrt 

A55C554CWT «Y 



t- NtviCt 

Tht ttudtnt it kt|inn»n| tt thtw %r\ gndtritonding tt ntw 
tnftrmttitn v Hilii. 
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Teachers interested in looking at other examples of develop- 
mental checklists will find lots of good ideas in the following sources: 



Harp, B. (1991). Assessment and evaluation in whole 
langua ge programs . Norwood, MA: Christopher-Gordon, 
Publishers, Inc. 

Kemp, M. (1989). Watching children read and write: 
Observational records for children with special needs . Ports- 
mouth, NH: Heinemann Press. 

Routman, R. (198&. Transitions: From literature to 
literacy . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educational Books, 
Inc. 

Routman, R. (1991). I nvitations: Changing as teachers 
and learners K-12. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educational 
Books, Inc. 

Sharp, Q. (1989). Evaluation: Whole language check- 
lists for evaluating your children . New York, NY: Scholastic, 
Inc. 



Observing Students Reading with Running Records 

No chapter on assessing young children's growth would be 
complete without a discussion of running records which were first 
developed by Marie Clay. To use running records a teacher sits next 
to a child as he or she reads and records the child's oral reading by 
marking a number of symbols on a separate sheet of paper. The child 1 s 
oral reading is then analyzed to get some sense of the child ' s accuracy, 
use of self-corrections, and other reading strategies. Most teachers are 
familiar with IRIs (informal reading inventories) and running records 
are collected in a similar fashion. Running records are more flexible 
that IRIs, however, because they can be obtained using any real books 
that the child is using in class. 

Here is a list of the recording symbols and a checklist for oral 
reading summary that appeared in Johnston's book Constructive 
Evaluation of Literate Activity. This book is a good source to learn 
more about running records, as is Clay's book T he Early Detection 
of Reading Difficulties . Learning to take running records is well worth 
the effort. 
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Sdxtoni _ 
•ooV 

Comrrrrmt 



ORAL ILEA DWG SUMMARY 
1«*eK«r — 



Accuracy (Uie 
Ur ****** 

Prediction 



KMdinf fUt* 



Word/wCrfd much 



Skip* word «r«j r*«urn» 



Um co^tr^i (mctntrtg) 

(Itimmirl 

(tllu glial K» oil . 



General Format 



RECORDING SYMBOLS FOR RUNNING RECORD 

Child's response | Final response 
Word in the text | Teacher Prompt 
During Heading 



After Reading 



Correct Response 






Omission 










text word 


Insertion 


spoken word 


spoken word 


Substitution 


spoken word 


spoken word 






text word 


Repetition' 


R 


R 


Self •Correct ion 


error j SC 


error |SC 






text word i 


Attempt 


at 1 attempt 


at | attempt 




- | APP 


text word 


Appeal for Help 


- jAPP 




text word) 


Teacher Prompt 






tells the word 


T 


text word | T 


asks to try 






tectton again 


1 TA 


1 TA 



* Number of rcpdrtioni n recorded with « wpenccript Slie of repetition it recorded with » tine from the R to the 
beg innmf ©i the repeated lection. 



Running records 
document students' 
progress in reading. 



Interim Methods for Verifying Successful Completion of the 
Primary School 

Kentucky has developed a special type of developmental 
checklist that primary teachers can use in 1993 and 1994 as an interim 
method for verifying successful completion of the primary program 
while the Kentucky Early Learning Profile is being developed and 
field-tested. This checklist, known as the Kentucky Primary Program 
Student Information Form , identifies what students should know and 
be able to do by the time they have completed the primary program. 
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An example of the Kentucky Primary Program Student 
Information Form filled out for a fictitious student named Chris can 
be found in the Appendix. 



The Kentucky Department of Education has been training 
primary teachers to use the Kentucky Primary Program Student 
Information Form in four steps: 

Step One 

During February and March, 1993, teachers completed an informal 
survey of all the students in their class using observation, anecdotal 
records, journals, work samples and other evaluation information 
gathered over the year. 

Step Two 

Teachers completed the Kentucky Primary Program Student Informa- 
tion Form for only those students whose progress indicated that they 
may benefit from more time in the primary program. The purpose of 
the Kentucky Primary Program Student Information Form was to help 
teachers focus on the important outcomes for the primary program. 



Step Three 

Teachers meet in small groups with other primary teachers and 4th- 
grade teachers to discuss the information they have gathered 
about specific children who may benefit from more time in 
the primary program. Administrators, special education 
teachers, and other support personnel may also take part 
in these discussions. 

Step Fbur 

Teachers meet with families to discuss whether their 

child would benefit by 
remaining in the pri- 
mary program. This 
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meeting should take place at least 30 days before any decision would 
take effect. During the conferences, teachers and families should focus 



on: 



• What the child can do, 

• ExanplesofthechUd'swriting, completed pro^ 
audio/video tapes, records of the child's self- 
evaluation, logs of books read, and other samples of 
the child's work, 

• Specific areas of accomplishment and /or concern. 

• Classroom strategies that have been used in the past 
or planned for the future. 

• Suggested activities that families can do at home. 

It is important to note, again, that the Kentucky Primary 
Program Student Information Form a nd the four step process for using 
it are serving as an interim method for verifying successful completion 
of the primary program and will be replaced by the Kentucky Early 
Learning Profile in fell of 1994, 



Conferences 

In this section, we will examine conferences between teachers 
and students as another powerful tool for assessment in the primary 
program . Obviously, conferences can take place between teachers and 
parents and we will deal with those later in this chapter. 

Conferences can be quick and informal or they canbeabitmore 
structured and systematic. Informal conferences may last from three 
to four minutes and may focus on something interesting that the teacher 
has seen or overheard. More structured conferences may take a bit 
longer and follow a predictable pattern where students have a good idea 
of what is expected of them- For example, if the conference is over 
books read or papers written, then students are familiar with the kinds 
of questions that will be asked. The important point with conferences 
of all sorts, is that they should be conducted in a safe and comfortable 
manner so that students feel encouraged to take risks and share their 
ideas. 
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be conducted in a 
safe and 
comfortable 
manner so that 
students feel 
encouraged to take 
risks and share 
their ideas. 
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Student-teacher conferences are an important method of 
authentic assessment because they provide information about: 



<f Student % 
Conferences 

Pavii 




Lucy [UicKferj 



glg-^l [Anna] 



V 



What the student is learning. 

Thestident'sundeistandingabo^ writing, 

mathematics, and other aspects of the primary 

program curriculum. 

The student's interests. 

The areas where the student needs help. 

What things the teacherisdoingthatthestudentfeels 

is particularly helpful. 

What things the student would like to learn next. 



Conferences are often centered around something specific - a 
book being read, a paper being written, a project being completed. 
Here are some examples of different kinds of conferences and the kinds 
of information that teachers can learn: 

Reading Conferences 

The teacher can listen to the student read, discuss a book that 
has been previously read, or talk about the student's book log. These 
activities enable a teacher to learn about: 

• The strategies that the student uses. 

• Whether the student reads for meaning. 

• Whether the student is developing fluency. 

• The student's interests. 

• Whether the student selects reading materials of 
appropriate difficulty. 

• Whether the student is reading a variety of genre. 

• The student's progress in comprehending and 
retelling what has been read. 

• The student' s ability to justify an opinion about what 
has been read. 
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Writing Conferences 



The teacher can help the student brainstorm topics to write 
about, discuss early drafts, listen to a student read apaper, or talkabout 
which piece of work the student considers his or her best work. These 
activities enable teachers to learn: 



• How the student is progressing in the use of the 
writing process. 

• What the student knows about organization, topic 
development, mechanics, and spelling. 

• Whether the student can effectively verbalize opin- 
ions, ideas, and feelings. 

• Whether the student can write for a variety of 
purposes. 

• Whether the student can edit drafts to a point where 
others '"an understand them. 

Clearly, conferencing can be a useful form of 
assessment in any aspect of the primary program. As 
students talk about mathematics, social studies, art, and 
other activities and projects, then teachers can learn: 



Wliat students need to learn next. 
Whether students can communicate what 
has been learned. 

Whether students can use appropriate 
terminology. 

Whether students can use strategies to 
solve real-life situations. 
Whether students can provide reasonable 
explanations for solutions and strategies. 
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Interviews are also a form of conferencing. Here are some 
sample interviews taken from Reggie Routman's excellent book 
In vitations . 



{ GRKPH OF > 

fMJRlTE AUTHORS 



Tyler 



Lucy 



Ted 



fa, 
43 



5unny 



Lance 




READING SURVEY 



Name 



Dtte 



1. How <to you *td about reading? 



2. Do you have t favorite author? Explain. 



3. Whit kinds of books do you like to read? 



4. What was your las; favorite book? Explain 



5. Do you think it's important to be a good reader? Explain. 



6. Whit do you do when you come to a word you cant read? 



© 

X l»*t 

4ft WriH. 



© 



I. >J LUu *** UtLU ilA±k 
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COMMIMCAITNG WlTH PARENTS 



Qualitative reporting and positive parent involvement are 
crucial components of successful primary programs- Qualitative 
reporting means that the focus of assessment is on the growth and 
development of the whole child, and that information about each 
child's progress is communicated to families through a rich variety of 
methods. Fbsitive parent involvement means that parens are encour- 
aged to take an active role in their children 1 s education by participating 
in school activities, learning about the primary program, helping their 
children learn at home, and - most important in terms of this chapter 
- becoming a partner in the assessment process. 

Primary teachers can communicate with families in a number 
of ways. In this chapter, we are going to focus on two ways: 1) I^rent/ 
Teacher Conferences; and 2) Report Cards. 

Fkrent/Teacher Conferences 

F&rent-teacher conferences, like student-teacher conferences, 
work best when they focus on specific examples of the student 1 s work- 
portfolios, work samples, projects, and presentations. Indeed, one of 
the most important reasons for moving to authentic assessment is that 
it provides such a rich basis of discussion. Tierney, Carter, & Desai 
offer these suggestions for parent-teacher conferences. Their guide- 
lines are for conferences that center around portfolios, but these are 
useful guidelines for building parent-teacher partnerships in general. 

1 . Give the parents advance notice that you will be contacting them 
about setting up a conference. 

2. Invite parents either by phone, fece to face, or in conjunction with 
pre-established parental evenings. 

3 . Have on hand the student 1 s portfolio and other relevant information 
such as his or her ongoing folder. 

4. Create a situation that is comfortable, non-threatening, and that 
allows you to work collaboratively with the parent. Sit side-by side 



Conferences 

Please Sign 
♦ goomUl 



April 12 th - 

330- McsSrown 

f ; - 30 ' Mr LS$s 
April lH m - 

AprU 
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rather than across from one another. If the parent's language is other 
than your own, prearrange for an interpreter. 



Helping parents 
learn how to assess 
their children 's 
development can 
eliminate many of the 
misconceptions and 
misinterpretations 
that occur during 
parent-teacher 
conferences or report 
card time. 



5. Keep the focus on having a conversation about the child. Some of 
the areas that you might discuss are: the types of stories and reports 
that the child likes reading and writing; particular interests of the child 
that might be drawn upon; how the child spends her or his time outside 
of school and the types of interactions he or she has with siblings and 
parents; changes mat the parents and you have observed; opportunities 
that the parents might pursue at home; opportunities that the parents 
would like for their child; and so on. 

6. Ask open-ended questions, ask parents to expand upon points, ask 
them to provide illustrations, as you talk about the child 1 s progress refer 
to the portfolio and related forms upon which you have been keeping 
tabs on their child. 

7. Pull together the conference in some form of collaborative 
summary for both yaurself and the parent to keep. Write up a summary 
as part of your ongoing literacy portfolio for the child. In future 
conferences, you can refer back to the summary. 

Fredericks and Rasinski offer some suggestions for involving 
parents in the assessment process that would enrich any parent-teacher 
conference. These two researchers argue that helping parents learn 
how to assess their children's development can eliminate many of the 
misconceptions and misinterpretations that occur during parent- 
teacher conferences or report card time. Here are some ideas adapted 
from the suggestions in their article. 

Teachers can help parents become partners in the assessment 
process by: 

• Asking parents about their expectations for their 
child at the beginning of the school year. Ask pa r ents 
about what specific kinds ofprogress they would like 
to see. Record the parents' responses to these 
questions and refer to them on a regular basis. 
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• Providing parents with a weekly summary sheet so 
that they can record their observations about their 
children'sgrowth. "What were somepositive things 
you noticed about your child's reading or writing 
this week?/' or "Hovy is your child's attitude 
towards school this week? " are some questions that 
might prove useful. 

• Providing parents with opportunities to visit the 
classroom and observe the primary program first 
hand. Ask parents to evaluate their children's 
performance in the class and keep these evaluations 
in a portfolio to share later in the year. 

Providing parents with observation guides to use while they are 
visiting the classroom canbe a very powerful tool for increasing parents 
understanding of their children in particular, and the primary program 
in general. Here are three examples of observation guides for parents. 
These examples were taken or adapted from the Primary Program: 
Resource Document (Province of British Columbia). 



Parent Observation Guide 



Dear Hirnyj): 



Welcome lo our Primary cUanxxn. Weik you arc viwbrif you night tike to 
obwa** you child workuif with me, with ote chOdre*. tad am Us or her owe. 



You uy wish to took for, and make ton o 
points es you observe your child: 

• Which sebvibe* did your child chooe*? . 



c or all o/ ** t aUowiAg 



Doe* your child like m work by hccmtmsclf? , 



How long does your child »y wkh a aarbcul* acavky? . 



Does you child bsatn to and follow 



How does you child tyiojou a pvmpl . 



How doca yaw child share and react whfc aahw ebihwwa? . 



Docj your child rtprejeru her/hit Ideas k eVTereor ways? (14. wridag. 
drawing, eojuvrocbag? 



Is your child able 10 orgaiuaeaAd cave rar h«rms ahmgs? , 



Whai changes haw you aobcwJ at yoar cmld amoa ahwW 1 

class? 



WW re come special bbngi shout yww child ywa awald 
down yoar dwogUiaad we cm alkUcw) 



wel awl (let 



Now mat you hSK obiervwi ki aw eisxroom, what cob 
do you have? Jot down yowtWegKts and wfcaaHlka 



— or aja ad Doatf 
itwmlawx. 



What did you lean or confirm about your child afar 
Tm not the only penisunt one in my family.) 



cwaarvmg today? (eg. 



Parent Observation Guvdo 



What my child can do: 



What I no<ic#d about my chW 
as shftt* wti wofktnj 



What I wondered about during my visit 



toaie-hwornhng 
whatatlaamodw 

aohod intoone'i 
owner* 



, Profre** Toward* KEflA' tU Lac mini tool* 
Ooafl-Aefhrng 



Ckwf2-e$c*/ng Core 
Concept* 



Ooal 6 « Enm^ttQ 
In Prabhm 
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It is important to 
include parents in 
the assessment of 
children. 



Developing attitudinal scales and observational guides that can 
be used at home will help patents gain a broader view of how their 
children are developing. Here are two that Fredericks and Rasinki 
suggest for use in reading. 



Figure 2 
Obeervatkwi guidt for parents 



Data of M report today's data: 

Theefcfleartsitfcjdesyouotterv^ 

fir* column. Reuse piece a check next to those Heme In tha aaopnd column that you hava 
obaarvad in your chW ainca tia lilt raport. 
MychMd: 

1. Raada from a wide varftty of materials such aa books, magazine*. 

newspapers, ate. 

2. Takee am* during each day to raad in a quiet ptaca 

3. *Wks with lamtfy members about th« things he/she it reeding 

4. Rods reading to ba an excWng way to learn about tha world 

5- Brings noma books and other reading materials from the school or 

public Hbrary 

6 . S ee ms to understand mora of what he/she reads st home 

7. Trias to discover new words and uses them In his/her conversations 

8. Seems to have developed higher-ievat thinking sklUs 

0. Usee study skits (e.g. notetaking, organizing £me, etc.) regulerly 

10. Hes shown improvement in his/her reading ability since the test 

report 

My child would be s better reader if; 



My child's greatest strength in reading U: 



By the nexi report my child shouW learn: 



Signature 



Figure 1 
Attftudinel scale for parents 



Child's name: 



Date- 



Please indicate your observation of your child's reading growth sinca the last report. Feel free 
to comment where appropriate. 

A - Strongly agree 

B « Agree 

C ■ Disagree 

D • Strongly disagree 



My child: 



Comments 



1. 
2 
3. 
4. 

5. 

e. 

7. 
ft 
ft. 

10. 



Understand! more of what he/she reads A B C D 
Envoys being read to by tamlry members A B C D 
Finds time tor quiet reading at home A B C D 
Sometimes guesses et words, but they usu- 
ally make sense A B C D 
Can provide a summary of stories read A B C D 
Hat e good attitude about reading A B C D 
Enjoys reading to lemHy members A B C D 
VtouWHke to get more books A B C D 
Chooses to wrHe about stories read A B C D 
ft able to complete homework essignments A B C D 



Strengths 1 1 



Areas that need Improvement: 



Concerns or questions I have: 
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Report Cards 



Changing report cards to accurately communicate a child's 
progress in the primary program is one of the most important 
challenges feeing primary teachers. The following suggestions may 
prove helpful to teachers and principals as they revise their report cards 
to reflect the primary program. In general, report cards should: 

• Include a clear statement of the philosophy and the 
goals of the primary program. 

• Focus on the child's growth in all areas. 

• Avoid blame and harmful labels. 

• Accentuate the developmental nature of learning. 

• Address areas of concern (if and when they are 
identified) in a constructive manner. 

• Include space for narrative descriptions written by 
the teacher. 

• Include space where parents can comment and 
respond. 

The Red Sandstone Elementary Progress Report is a good 
example of a qualitative progress report. Note how the first page 
provides a clear statement of the kindergarten teachers 1 philosophy that 
teachers and parents are partners with a common interest in ensuring 
that the student will have a successful experience in school . In addition, 
the philosophy statement stresses the importance of viewing each 
child's progress in terms of his or her own personal growth. 

The main body of the Red Sandstone Elementary Progress 
Report presents the goals for social development and work habits that 
these teachers consider important. Parents get a clear idea of what is 
involved in the curriculum and what is expected of their children. 

The Red Sandstone Elementary Progress Report also empha- 
sizes the developmental nature of learning. Note that 44 + " means the 
behavior is shown and a 4 V " means the behavior is not yet show.. 
This simple marking system is an improvement over traditional 
marking systems that use "satisfactory" or "unsatisfactory" or letter 
grades like "A," "B," "C,"and"F." Terms like unsatisfectory or letter 
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grades like "F" imply that young students are failures. A w " = Not 
yet shown, in contrast, implies that the student still has time to grow 
and that you expect him or her to do so. 

The move from letter grades to scoring systems that commu- 
nicate the developmental nature ofhow young children learn is crucial . 
Clearly, there are times when older students do poorly on their 
classworkoraddtsfaDtomastercertaincontent. The training ofairline 
pilots, for example, should include some grading system where those 
pilots who have learned well are separated from those who have not 
learned well . But a key part of the philosophy underlying the primary 
program is that it is wrong to characterize young children as failures 
because they lack certain kinds of knowledge or cannot do specific 
tasks. Rather, they are inexperienced and need more support and 
opportunities to grow. 



+ • U shown ✓ • Not ytt shown 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WOKS HABIT* 



□ 

fD 



I share with other* 
and take turns. 



1 pity and work 
wtB tn a group. 




1 play and work 
well atone. 



1 take part In a 
variety of acttvtaes. 




1 listen and follow 
direction*. 



O □ 



1 listen when othera 
arc speaking. 



□ 



I take responaOiUty 
far halpms others. 



ins 



1 take responatbUlt) 
far cleaning up. 



! am Involved in 
(roup experiences. 



I am demonstrate 
self control 




1 rtspact myattf 
and othera. 



I take pride In 
what I do. 



1 share classroom 
rtsponsIbtUOei. 




I can put on and 
take off outdoor 
dothmt by myself. 



I am Involved in 
airupnf and music 



Vv □ 



I partterpate tn 
p.R. atfttvto>s. 



RED STONE ELEMENTARY 
Kindergarten Progress Report 



reire partners, with your children as a 
common Interest. 

Together we would like to: 

• help children develop a positive 
attitude toward school. 

• help children participate aa members 
in a community of learners. 

• help children achieve their Individual 
potential in all areas of development 

No two children are alike, and it is important 
that we recognize and respect th£r individual 
differences. Each child's progress is seen in 
terms of his/her own personal growth. 

Working together toward these goals will help 
ensure a successful kindergarten experience! 



The Kindergarten Teachers 



Linda, Qtjpfona. 



Eof/e Volley, Colorado 
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The Saffell Street School Primary Progress Report is another 
creative example of a report card that is appropriate for use in the 
Primary Program. A sample of this leport in contained in the 
Appendix. 

The Saffell Street Progress Report is a good illustration for a 
number of reasons. First, the teachers have identified the important 
goals in their curriculum. For example, they want their students to: 

• Display an interest in reading and writing. 

• Engage in important classroom activities including 
Super Siient Reading, group reading, reading dis- 
cussion, and writing workshop. 

• Apply important skills and strategies in reading, 
writing, math, listening, and speaking. 

• Develop appropriate personal and social behaviors. 

The teachers at Saffell Street School use rubrics to help parents 
understand thedevelopmental nature oflearning. Let' s see why rubrics 
are so useful. 





DURING READING DISCUSSION 


Carries on a 


Willing to answer Unable to express 


meaningful 


questions about thoughts or feelings 


conversation 


reading material about reading 


about reading 


with guidance material 




The continuum that is represented under this goal helps parents 
see what kinds of developmental behaviors teachers are looking for as 
children grow. Beginning students are unable to clearly express their 
thoughts about what they have read. Developing students can answer 
questions about what they have read, but teachers still must provide 
some modeling and support. Independent students can discuss what 
they have read with ease and confidence. 
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Rubrics like these are very easy to develop. 




Identify a key instructional task or activity in your 
classroom (e.g , group reading, writing workshops, 
cooperative groups working on projects, etc,). 

Think about some specific students in your class who 
do very well on this task or activity. Write down some 
descriptive phrases that captures what they do. These 
phrases should be placed at the left side of the rubric. 

Now think about some specific students in your class 
who have yet to learn how to complete the task or 
participate in the activity Write down some descriptive 
phrases that captures what they do (or cannotdo). These 
phrases should be placed at the right side of the rubric. 

Finally, fill in the middle of the rubric with phrases that 
describe students who can do the task or activity 
occasionally or with support. 

The Saffell Street School Primary Progress Report includes 
spaces for narratives written by the teacher. These brief reports help 
parents gain a more personal view of their child. Here are some 
examples of what the teachers wrote about students we 1 11 call Tom and 
Jenny: 



"I love having reading conferences with Tom. He has 
really begun to be able to discuss a book. He compre- 
hends the story well . We discussed character feelings in 
fi izry fobbfr He is excellent at reading silently to 
answer content questions. His oral reading is very fluent 
and improved." 
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"Jenny says she likes looking at books and reading but 
she doesn't like to read at home. She would be helped 
a great deal if she would just read 10 minutes a night 
(read to her). Her goal in reading is to get books she 
could read." 

The Saffell Street School Primary Progress Report also 
includes a place for parents to write a home goal for the student. Here 
is what Tom's mother wrote: 

"Thanks for the report. We'" work with Tom on 
speaking in front of people and telling stories." 

The opportunity for parent responses provides teachers with 
some importantinsights aboutthe children aixlmeir families. Consider 
these examples from different parents: 



"My goals for L is to have more individual time 

with her, to have her read to me more and to let her help 
me cook more (she likes that). She and I mad? banana 
bread a few weeks ago. She helped me follow the recipe, 
get ingredients prepared, and clean up. We had a good 
time." 

"I don't know what's happening but A 's not 

wanting to go to school now, he says he is bored. He has 
been complaining for about the last 2 weeks. I told him 
to talk to you but of course he won't. I don't know what 
to do." 

"I let B know that I am very proud of him. He has 

done very well. My home goal is to help B with his 

behavior and working with others. Thank you." 
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SUMMARY 



As sessment in the primary program is based upon the teachers ' 
ability to converse with children and their families, and to watch 
children as they read, write, interact with others and engage in all the 
activities available in a developmentally appropriate curriculum. 
Fbrtfolios, anecdotal records, observational checklists, student-teacher 
conferences, parent-teacher conferences, and report cards are simply 
tools and techniques to help teachers become more effective at 
communication and observation. 

The ideas and suggestions in this chapter are to be used flexibly 
and creatively. Like the primary program itself, there are no fixed rules 
or absolutes when it comes to the assessment of young children. In 
the end, assessment is effective only to the extent that it helps teachers 
and parents create an environment that nurtures and enhances young 
children's growth. 
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8. FAMILY INVOLVEMENT 



Making a Difference 



In a comer that is somewhat secluded from the rest of the 
classroom, a woman sits on the floor reading to a small group of 
children. The children are seated informally around her. . .one child 
sits atop a tall stool, oblivious to the precarious nature of his perch; two 
other children lean companionably on one another's shoulders; and 
still another is tucked mole-like between two bookshelves. Regardless 
of their position, each child is absorbed in the words and pictures of 
the story. 

With theconcluding words, "Ithadbeenavery, very, busy day." 
the woman Iooks away from the book and with a small but satisfied sigh 
says, "It's been a busy, busy day for us, too. That's the fifth Eric Carle 
book that we've read today. " The smiles on the children's and her own 
face, confirm that, in addition to being a busy day it has also been a 
satisfying one. 

Who is this woman? Is she a teacher, classroom aide, or 
member of the ancillary staff? Although she can be found each 
Wednesday afternoon in this same corner reading to children, this 
individual is not an employee of the school. She is a parent volunteer. 
This mother is representative of the growing number of parents, 
teachers, and administrators, who understand the critical link between 
family involvement and children's success in school. 
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THE BENEFITS OF FAMILY INVOLVEMENT 




Although the mother in the previous example would undoubt- 
edly cite personal reasons for volunteering ("I like knowing what is 
going on in my child's classroom," or "Helping out makes me feel 
useful."), the benefits of family involvement go far beyond personal 
reasons- The following list highlights the many benefits of family 
involvement to children, parents, teachers, and schools. 



Benefits for Children 

Higher test scores 
Long-term achievement 
Positive attitudes and behavior 
Greater student motivation 
Increased and more regular attendance 
Lower student dropout rates 
Positive attitude toward homework 
Increased parent and community support 

Benefits for Parents 

• Greater appreciation of importance of parent's role in 
education of child 

• Greater knowledge of educational goals and programs of 
school 

• Increased literacy and math skills of parent 

• Increased self-esteem 

• Increased feelings of empowerment, an W I can make a 
difference* 5 attitude 

Benefits for Teachers/Schools 

• Greater support from parents and community. . .both finan- 
cial and emotional 

• Increased cooperation from both parents and students 

• Decrease in misunderstandings 

• Greater levels of trust between parents and students 

• Greater knowledge of students in context of family 



Benefits for Ail 



• Increased Learning 

• Effective Schools 
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As this list of benefits shows, the advantages of family 
involvement go far beyond the vails of the primary school. It is, 
however,mmoseearlyyears of children's^ 
for future successes is built. During the primary school years when 
patterns, habits, and attitudes toward learning are being formed, it is 
crucial to develop a strong family-school link. A close and positive 
relationship between the home and school during the primary years 
not only sets the stage for future student achievement but provides a 
basis for continued family involvement and support of schools. 



Today's Family 

Earlier in this chapter, you may have noticed that the phrase, 
"family involvement," is used in place of the more familiar "parent 
involvement. " This substitution is deliberate and reflects the changing 
demographics of today's families. Statistics show that a majority of 
mothers work outside the home; single parenting is on the rise; and the 
number of children living in poverty has increased from 16% of the 
population in 1979 to approximately 21% in 1990. Although the 
percentage of Kentucky children living in poverty has declined 7% 
since 1985, Kentucky's poverty rate for children, at 22%, still ranks 
above the national average. Coupled with the fact that Kentucky ranks 
32nd among the 50 states on 10 factors used to measure the condition 
of children, this figure highlights the enormous number of problems 
confronting many children in this state. 

Faced with these changing social patterns, schools can no 
longer define parent involvement in terms of the mythical "Leave It 
To Beaver" household of Fifties' television. In contrast, family 
involvement initiatives of the nineties must: 

• Recognize no single pattern for "normal" family 
development. 

• Acknowledge the importance of extended family 
members (grandparents, stepparents, noncustodial 
parents, babysitters, and neighbors). 

• Celebrate the strengths of diversity within and 
among families. 



It is essential that 
schools celebrate 
diversity within the 
family structure and 
use it as a positive 
force. 
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Programs must be 
designed with 
children not simply 
for children. 



EDUCATION: 
A SHARED 
RESPONSIBILITY 




The term "family involvement" also recognizes that children 
are active, Decision Making members of the learning team. If the 
school-home link is to be effective, p ograms must be designed with 
children not simply for children. 

Does this mean the term, "parent," will not appear in this 
chapter? Theanswer is no; the word, "parent, " will beused frequently. 
Its usage, however, will reflect the same broad definition as the word, 
"femily." Like "femily," the term, "parent" will refer to the primary 
caregivers in children's lives and will not be bounded by biological or 
legal restrictions. 

The remainder of this chapter takes a pragmatic approach 
toward family involvement. The next section deals with a variety of 
"tips" designed to help teachers, administrators, and parents develop 
family involvement programs in their schools. The final section 
features descriptions of specific family involvement programs that are 
presently at work in Kentucky schools. We encourage you to use the 
ideas in both these sections as springboards as you begin to develop 
programs that serve the unique needs of your school population. 



EDUCATION - A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 

Family involvement is based on sharing. . . sharing information, 
concerns, responsibility, and power. Traditionally, family involvement 
programs have focused primarily on the first of these areas, sharing 
information and concerns. In contrast, the Kentucky Educational 
Reform Act advocates a much more active roie for the family, 
proposing that families become full partners in the education of their 
children. The election of parents to School Based Decision Making 
Councils is one example of parents assuming roles of responsibility 
and power. As members of these councils, they take an active role in 
deciding a variety of critical issues ranging from policy and auricular 
cx)ncems to financial considerations. On a more personal level , parents 
are becoming more involved in both instructional and assessment 
decisions regarding their children. 
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Although there is no single formula for implementing a 
successful family involvement program, the following are tips that have 
proved useful in other schools. 

•Whether you are acting as an individual classroom 
teacher or as a part of a school-wide effort, put the 
concept, "a shared responsibility," to work immediately. 
Enlist the help of a parent or a group of parents to serve 
on a planning committee. 

•Make communication a two-way street. Listen to the 
needs of families; a needs assessment via the phone or 
mail may be a vital first project for the organizing 
committee. Identify a common parent concern and 
act upon it immediately. Swift action will establish your 
credibility. Below is an example of a parent feedback 
survey developed by Summit Elementary School. 



Parent Feedback Survey 


Daar Parents. 








This quastonnaira x% dasignad Id Hod out how wa ara msaang frs naads of 
ftmiJi** in our Primary program. Your candid and boot* rasponsaa will onabte 
us to knprova c*mmur*ate* and aarv^ * * not naoassary 
to put your noma on tNs form. Ckz* t* nomanl from 1 (atongry diaagraa) tut 
boat rapraaanto your faaings ragarding aaeh of fha s«amanto batow. 


strongly 
dlaasTM 




atroftflly 


1. 1 hsvs raearvad adc^usai irtformaboc about 
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2 


3 


4 5 


2. My chiW anjoys coming to school bacausa of 
#>a pro-am. > 


2 


3 


4 5 
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in my ohkfs aimtng. 1 


2 


3 


4 5 
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2 


3 


4 5 


S. Classroom iwamtatan and toaxhsrs* wrtttan 
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2 


3 


4 S 


6 I rieva had suffer opportune** Wormal 
convaniatona w*h tha laaching and 
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2 


3 


4 S 


7. My pafanVaaaohar oonfaranoas hava provtdad 
ma wf* uaaM kiaigbsi about my chid. 1 


2 


3 


4 5 


1 I hava baan kMtod to partWpaaa In caasaroom 
acSviaaaarxlfWdttoa. 1 


2 


3 


4 S 


how his your chHd banafltod from htsmar aayanam 


*m* 


aPrtn 


*ry program? 


In whal ways could wa fmprova tha program to ban 

1 


* ma* 


tyourohkTt naads? 



Make communication 
a two-way street. 
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•Check your school for barriers - real or imagined - that 
may discourage active femily involvement. Included in 
Appendix A is a survey that may be useful in assessing 
barriers to femily involvement. Ask yourself the 
questions on this survey and determine your school's 
"openness quotient." 

•Use a variety of recruitment techniques - But remem- 
ber, nothing works like personal contact. 

•Make recruitment of "Dads" (significant male) a 
priority. "Dads" represent a vast untapped resource. 
Hint: Many "Dads" (and "Moms" too) prefer short- 
term, action projects rather than attending meetings. 
Projects of this type may include reading to individual 
or small groups of children, helping children publish 
books, building playground equipment, or painting a 
classroom mural. 

•Ask parents where their interests and talents lie. But 
do not stop there. . .put those talents to work today! For 
those parents who show interest (and maybe for those 
who do not) but are unsure of what they can do, be 
prepared with a list of specific suggestions. 

•MAKE THE FIRST EVENT FUN. Initial contact 
needs to be warm, comfortable, and beneficial to the 
femily. BUT. . .Remember "one shot" affairs designed 
as public relations tools are only a beginning. Home- 
school involvement requires a long-term commitment 
from both the school and home. 
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LEVELS OF FAMILY INVOLVEMENT 

As you begin to plan your family involvement program, it is 
important to understand that there are different levels of involvement. 
The following hierarchy is helpful when thinking about the various 
levels of family involvement. 



The first level and the one that represents the least amount of 
involvement between home and school is "monitoring. " Monitoring 
can best bedescribed as awareness - awareness on thepart of the parent 
regarding what is happening at school and awareness on the part of the 
teacher regarding circumstances in the home. Contact at this level is 
cliaracterized by its informal and to some extent sporadic nature. The 
importance of monitoring to higher levels of family involvement should 
not be nimimized, for it is at this level that feelings of mutual trust and 
self-respect are established. 

Although the second and third levels - to inform and to 
participate - are traditional forms of involvement, changes in the family 
and school structures have meant changes in the types of activities at 
each of these levels. In most cases, the result has been a shift toward 
a more active and responsible role for the parent. 

The parent/teacher conference is an example of an activity at 
the informational level that is undergoing such a shift. Traditionally, 
this meeting was designed as a means of informing parents of their 
child's progress; information flowed from the teacher to the parent. 
With few exceptions, the discussion was controlled and orchestrated 
by the teacher. Today, the shift is toward dialogue; teachers are asking 
parents to participate in the assessment process and to share their 
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Mutual respect and 
trust are the 
foundations for all 
levels of family 
involvement. 
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insights into their child's growth . You will find an assortment of parent 
observation guides in Chapter 7 of this text. They are useful tools to 
help parents assess their child's growth in a variety of areas. 

A second activity at the participation level is volunteerism. It, 
like the parent/teacher conference, is changing. Under the auspices 
of the KERA mandate, traditional roles of volunteers, such as room 
mother or clerical aide, are being re-thought. Although parent 
volunteers may continue to work in these capacities, teachers are 
discovering a more valuable role for parents, which is working with 
children. Reading to individuals or small groups of children, assisting 
in book publishing, and sharing specialized skills are examples of the 
expanded role of the parent volunteer. 




The highest level of family involvement is empowerment; only 
at this level is a true and equal partnership between home and school 
attained. Atthislevel, bothparentsand teachersactasdecision makers. 
Membership on School Based Decision Making Councils was 
suggested earlier as one example of involvement at this level. A second 
example of involvement at the empowerment level is participation in 
parent workshops. Topics for these workshops might include 
"Reading Aloud to Your Child," "Incorporating Open Ended 
Questions into Discussions," or "Using Everyday Objects as Math 
Manipulatives. " Based on the understanding that knowledge is power, 
these workshops help parents where it counts most... in their own 
homes, with their own children. 

Although there are no short cuts in the process of bringing 
families and schools together for the purpose of helping children, the 
following concepts are helpful guides to keep in mind as you build 
programs. 

• The highest level of involvement, empowerment, is 
based on attainment of levels one through three. 
Assess the present level of family involvement in 
your school and build from that point. 
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Not all parents will wish to take part at the 

participation and empowerment level; this is okay. 

Welcome participation at all levels. 

Keep in mind that empowerment is the goal of your 

program. 



EXAMPLES OF FAMILY INVOLVEMENT PROJECTS 



Level 1 

To Monitor: This level deals with awareness of the home/school 
situation. Activities at this level include informal chats, 
personal letterc, and phone calls. 

A Positive Note 

Start the year off on a positive note. ..or should I say start the 
year off with a positive note. Sometime during the summer months, 
mail a postcard to new students introducing yourself and welcoming 
them to your classroom. For those students who were in your room 
the previous year, simply remind them that you are thinking of them 
and looking forward to their return in the fall. The benefits of this easy 
activity are three-fold. It sends the message to the child and parents 
that you care about them; the students love receiving mail; and you 
demonstrate the importance of literacy to daily life. 

A Warm Welcome 

Kelly Sherkat, Warner Elementary 

Parents needneverwonderifthey are welcome inMs. Sherkat's 
primary classroom . Near the entrance of her room is a prominent sign 
that announces, "Welcome Parents." Lest parents think this sign a 
token gesture, a steaming coffee pot beneath the sign affirms the 
sincerity of this welcome. 



Start the year off 
with a positive note. 
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Parent brochures 
are "food" for the 
intellect 



In addition to the refreshments, Ms. Sherkat also serves up a 
helping of "food" for the intellect. Alongside the coffeepot, is a variety 
of informational brochures related to ways parents can support their 
children's learning. In addition to these brochures, she includes parent 
observation sheets to help make their visit more meaningful. The 
following is a sample of a parentbrochure that Ms. Sherkatdeveloped . 



SUGGESTED BOOKS 



MOV 
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K*Mwa*4 Up 
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GETTING INVOLVED AT 
YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL 

Encoorao* your chid* talk about th- 
toot* raad at noma 

VoMtfMT to raad to your oWs casts — A 
ahowt mat a* paopk* raad, whatov af thay 
do. 

Shait you; auogt&ona and ktoas with your 
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Tali ottan with your child about good 
books. 
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tasks story puppau. 
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Compiled by KeUy Sterfcal 




From Teacher to Parent: 
A Guide to Reading Aloud 



BENEFITS 

• Moos* ftjant raadlng 

< Encouragat todapandant raadng 

* BuMaintarsst 



WHAT TO DO 



1 Find a spadaj t>ma to raad etoud to your 
bhld avary day. 

1 Lai youf cMdchooaa from dHfarant Wnds ol 



• Builds oompfbharaion and vocabulary 

• Enhanoaa oral languaga 

• Enhanosa witing skJbj 

• Promotaa otoaaoaaa 

• Buitos oaoarai knowUdpa 

• Davatopa saH-cwiSdaoca In raadtng 



' Uaa books without words to la* a story from 
maptosjras. 

> Ones In a whla raad from books that taka 
mora than ona day to trash. 

> Alow your chad to pat aatttadand ootrrfwt- 
abfa bbfora reading 

1 Uaa ptoffly ol attprasston whan raadrng. 

• Raad atowly aoough ao tha ptoturas can ba 
aaan and antoyad 



• Connact stodas raad to family axpartancas 
andintanssts 

• AVow fcXtmjpfcons fo/ quaabons and coro- 
mams about tht story. 

• Raad tavorita books again and aoain. 

• Raad to chaoVan of sd agav 

• Maka aura your chM aaaa you raading for 
pfaaaura. 

• Talk about whai you raad 

• Try to sat aaida a sma whan ail famiy 
mambars can raad togathar . 

• Gat your child a Horary card and uaa I 
ofian 

• Encouraga your chid fo mad aioos. 
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Level 2 



To Inform: The informational level differs from the monitoring 
level in that communication is formalized. Activities 
at this level include newsletters, videos, and confer- 
ences. 



Newsletters 



The school newsletter has for many years been an effective 
means of communicating information from the school to families. As 
schools begin implementation of the primary school, many changes 
are occurring and the need to communicate information about these 
changes to families (and the community at large) is more important than 
ever. As a result, the newsletter is more important than ever. 

Thanks to desktop publishing, newsletters are not only attrac- 
tive and informative but easy to produce. The Appendix contains a 
small sample of representative newsletters. Each varies in scope and 
sophistication. One is a weekly publication sent home from the 
classroom teacher to inform parents of units of study, field trips, and 
other tidbits of news pertinent to that classroom. The second example 
is only a section of a larger publication produced by a team of teachers. 
Its goal, much like the first newsletter, is to inform families of 
information related to the students and their activities in the classroom. 
This publication, however, goes one step further. It includes 
information related to educational issues that relate to the primary 
school. The third and final newsletter is a district-wide publication. 
While less personal and more costly to produce than the f st two, it 
demonstrates how this form of communication can be used as an 
effective means of conveying information to a large audience. 

One final tip.. .If you are considering publishing a newsletter, 
be sure to include parents on your publication team. It lightens the 
burden and gets parents involved. 
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Commercial Pamphlets and Brochures 



Commercial 
products are 
particularly 
effective when they 
are used in 
conjunction with a 
parent workshop, 
program or 
conference. 



Although in-schoolpublications, e.g. , newsletters and informa- 
tional pamphlets, have a relevancy lira commercial pamphlets and 
brochures do not, they are labor intensive and time consuming to 
produce. When time and manpower are factors, commercial products 
are a practical option. This type of material is particularly effective 
when they are used in conjunction with a parent workshop, program, 
or conference. Richard Williams, principal of Warner Elementary, 
keeps a stack of reading brochures for parents on the counter next to 
the visitors' sign-in book. 



Sources of low cost and 
quality publications include: 



International Reading Association; 800 Barksdale Road; PO 
Box 8139; Newark, Delaware 19714-8139; 1-800-336- 
READ Ext. 266; Fax: 1-302-731-1057 

ALA Graphics; American Library Association; 50 East Huron 
Street; Chicago, Illinois 60611; 1-800-545-2433; Fax: 1-312- 
440-9374 



Upstart (For reading promotions) ; 32 East Avenue; Hagerstown , 
Maryland 21740; 1-8004484887 



Kentucky Department of Education; Division of Early Child- 
hood; Capital Plaza Tower; 500 Mero Street; Frankfort, 
Kentucky; 1-502-564-3064 



Educators may also use published articles as sources of 
information for parents. However, keep in mind the following 
guidelines if you use this type of material. 



Check copyright laws before you duplicate material . 
Be sure you give proper credit to the author of the 
material. Whether you photocopy the article or a 
part of the article or simply use the ideas, cite the 
author and source of the information. 
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Below is a portion of an article that appeared in Newsweek 
(April 17, 1989) magazine. It makes an effective parent handout. 





• Teachers should talk to small groups of children 
or individual youngsters; they shouldn't just lecture. . 

■ Children should be working on projects, active 
experiments and play, they shouldn't be at their 
desks all day filling in workbooks. 

▲ Children should be dictating and writing their 
own stories or reading real books. 

0 The classroom layout should have reading and 
art areas and space lor children to work in groups. 

■ Childrei i should create freehand artwork, not just 
color or paste together adult drawings. 

▲ Most importantly, watch the children's laces. Are 
they intellectually engaged, eager and happy? If they 
look bored or scared, they probably ire. 



Videotape a New Program 

Debbie Brown, Model Laboratory School 

When Ms. Brown reorganized her classroom and curriculum 
to reflect Howard Gardner's theory of multiple intelligences, she 
decided that a picture was truly worth a thousand words. With the help 
of her student teacher and a borrowed video camera, she videotaped 
an introduction to each of the centers in her classroom . The videotaping 
took place while children were working at daily assignments; it 
required no other equipment besides the video camera and tape; and 
it took approximately 30 minutes to produce. The tape is available to 
parents for viewing at home. It has not only helped to sell her program 
but to avoid the misunderstandings and anxiety that often occur when 
new programs are instituted. Other potential topics for videotaping 
include an overview of your new primary program lessons related to 
whole language, process science and math, cooperative learning, and 
process writing. 



One teacher decided 
that a picture was 
truly worth a 
thousand words. 
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Regardless of the topic, Ms. Brown offers the following tip 
when videotaping. "Be sure that a clear explanation of what is 
happening and why it is happening is included, " She accomplished 
this by a simple introduction and conclusion to the tape. If you have 
access to more sophisticated equipment, a voiceover may be added to 
the tape after filming. 




Good communication between school and home has 
many bonuses. When one parent heard that Ms, Brown 
was interested in documenting studentprogress through 
theuseof videotaping, sheloanedher avkieo camera. , ,not 
for the day but for the entire year! 



To Ikrticipate: 



Level 3 

This level requires involvement in children's 
learning. Ifcrticipation at this level may occur at 
home or at school. 



Reading Homework 
Primary Teachers at Bourbon County Schools 



For Bourbon County primary school teachers, reading is a top 
priority. To instill the reading habit at home as well as at school, 
many primary teachers require their students to read a 
minimum number of pages or minutes per day, , .weekends 
included! Written reports on readings are not required, but 
reading times are validated each week by the parents. This 
type of homework is popular with parents, teachers, and 
students alike because it emphasizes both the impor- 
tance and fun of reading. 
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Areadiiiglqg, likette^ 
tool. As a nice touch, include on the back of the calendar a list of 
suggested books. Tips related to reading may also be included. 




BLAST OFFI with fU«dia B ! 

Ftbruary 1991 



26 



19 



20 



20 



14 



21 



16 



19 




Reading Record minxes per cL 



per day. 
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Writer's Workshop 



Family involvement 
projects, like the 
writer's workshop, 
are successful 
because they serve 
the needs of 
students, parents, 
and schools. 



Karen Adkins, Millard Elementary 



Extra hands are always in demand during writer's workshop. 
For Karen Adkins the solution to this manpower shortage is parent 
volunteers. They help children select their favorite stories; they type 
stories into the computer; and they assist in the assembly of the finished 
books. Parents who are not able to work in the classroom, also 
contribute to the publishing process by making book covers and blank 
books at home. 



The success of this program rests on the fact that it serves 
everyone. Students are given individualized assistance and as a result 
are able to publish more books ; parents enjoy working with the students 
and by doing so learn about process writing; and Ms. Adkins has the 
satisfaction that she is helping both her students and parents. 
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The Reading Bag and Writer's Briefcase 



Be sure to get a 
variety of male 
readers; it is an easy 
way for them to say, 
"Reading is 
important. " 




Genevee Slone, W.D. Osborne Elementary 

The Reading Bag and Writer's Briefcase are two ways that 
Genevee Slone involves parents in their child's learning. 

The Reading Bag, which consists of a book and a puppet, 
provides families with the opportunity to break away from the 
individual pressures of the day and to relax together with a good story. 
After reading the story, families are encouraged to respond to the book 
in some manner. At this stage, the puppet often comes in handy. 
Somehow it is often easier to express emotions or to make up dialogue 
using this convenient prop. 

The Writer's Briefcase places the family in the role of author. 
Choosing from an assortment of writing and drawing materials within 
the case, students create a book with the help of their family. When 
the book is finished, it is sent bacV to school where it is read aloud to 
the entire class. After the initial sharing, the book becomes a part of 
the class library, where it can be enjoyed and shared many times over. 

These activities have been particularly successful because they 
not only provide students with an opportunity to practice skills used 
within the classroom but acquaint parents with a meaning based 
approach to learning. 

Parent Storytapes 

Storytapes are an ideal way for parents, who are unable to get 
away from work, tobeapartof theclassroom. The only equipment 
necessary is a tape recorder, blank tape, a favorite book, and a 
willing spirit. Readers simply record the story on tape and then 
send it back to school . As a special touch, encourage parents to 
include an explanation of why they chose the book and/or any 
other comments that are relevant to the story. 
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Level 4 



To Empower: At this level, parents arc decision makers and co- 
owners in tfieir children's education. Activities at 
this level include membership on School Based 
Decision Making Councils and parent education 
activities. 

Although School Based Decision Making Councils represent 
a high level of parent empowerment, they are limited by their very 
organization. Organizational limitations include: 1) only two parents 
may serve at any given time; 2) members must be elected; and 3) 
membership requires a commitment of time and energy that many 
parents are not able to make. Since the goal of KERA is to empower 
all parents, a more personal approach is necessary. F&rent education 
represents one approach that empowers parents at this personal level. 
Advantages of this approach include: 

• Parents see a reason for participating; they are helping 
their own children. 

• Parent education makes parents feel more confident, 
and a confident parent is much more likely to 
participate in their children's education. 

• Fkrent education can take many forms. Parents may 
participate at home or at school. 

• Time commitments are minimal and in most cases 
flexible. With the exception of workshop attendance, 
parents work at home and at their own convenience. 

• Parent education requires very little money, but reaps 
many in benefits. 

• The ramifications of parent education programs go far 
beyond helping one child and one parent. Other 
siblings often benefitfromtheknowledgeparents have 
gained. 

The remainder of this section describes three types of parent 
involvement programs at Warner Elementary that empower parents 
through education. These programs involve parent workshops, 
homework, and assessment. 



Empower parents 
through parent 
education programs. 
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Fluent Workshops 




Often parents are reluctant to take part in their children's 
education because they do not knew what to do or fear their actions 
may interfere with or be detrimental to their children's progress. 
Education workshops notonlyprovideparentswith the basic skills that 
they need to help their children but the confidence to use them. 

Richard Williams, principal at Warner Elementary, offers the 
following advice to schools that are planning parent workshops: 

• Taiget your purpose. 

• Target your audience. 

• Then, organize your resources to meet both needs. 

For example, Warner Elementary School organized a series of 
reading and writing workshops for parents. The purpose of these 
workshops was two-fold: 1) to teach parents specific skills that they, 
in turn, could use to help their child learn to read and write effectively; 
and 2) to train parents to act as volunteers in the classroom . The target 
audience was parents of entry level students and/or parents who were 
currently volunteering in the classroom or ha*J expressed an interest 
in volunteering. 

With a specific goal and audience in mind, the Warner faculty 
began to organize. The first major hurdle in any parent involvement 
is getting the information out and the parents in. The first was 
accomplished through a blizzard of announcements. General an- 
nouncements were sent home with all students and notices of the 
workshops appeared in the monthly school newsletter. However, this 
was only a start- Through teacher recommendations, individual 
families from the taiget audience were sent special invitations asking 
them to participate. 

The information was out, but would the parents attend? Once 
again, the Warner stafflooked to their target population for the solution. 
Understanding the important connection between convenience and 
attendance, they decided to capitalize on thefactthemanyoftheparents 
in the taiget population came to the school each day to pick their child 
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up from school. Taking advantage of this feet, they scheduled 
workshops during the final 45 minutes of the children's school day. 
(Note: Workshops were held at midday for parents of the morning 
kindergarten students and during the afternoon for parents of afternoon 
kindergarten students or full day students.) The timing of these 
workshops solved two important problems. The parents did not have 
to worry about child care for their children, and they did not have to 
make an additional trip to school. 



Design homework 
assignments that 
are open ended and 
illustrate basic 
learning principles. 



Did the parents attend? Yes, they did. Careful planning, based 
on the needs of both the parents and school, helped the school reach 
its initial goal - to provide parents with the necessary skills to help their 
children learn to read and write effectively. 



Warner Elementary plans to expand its parent education 
program next year. Working with the staff of the Family Resource 
Center, they are organizing a series of programs related to behavioral 
problems and social development. Additional workshops related to 
basic skills (reading, writing, and math) are also being, designed. In 
an effort to expand participation, many of these workshops will be 
offered at local churches throughout the county. 



Homework and Parents 



Used judiciously, homework assignments can be an excellent 
way of introducing parents to classroom activities. The key to success 
is specificity; include clear directions along with specific suggestions 
explaining how parents can help their child. For maximum success, 
design homework assignments that are open ended and illustrate basic 
learning principles. 

Kelly Sherkat and several of her colleagues at Warner Elemen- 
tary use a "homework notebook" as a method of involving parents in 
their student's education. The system is simple. At the beginning of 
the year, each student receives a spiral notebook. Each day, Ms. 
Sherkat writes the assignment for the day on the board. As the children 
write the assignment in their notebooks, the children and Ms. Sherkat 
discuss the activity. That evening, the students complete the assign- 
ment at home; parents are encouraged to work with the child. When 
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Our major goal is to 
get parents involved 
in the child 9 s 
learning and to 
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the assignment is complete, the parent signs the top of the page, and 
the child returns the notebook to school the next day. Each day the 
students and teacher discuss the students 1 responses. Letter grades or 
percentages are not given; success is measured in pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

With the exception of the spiral notebook , what makes this type 
of homework different from traditional forms? The answer lies in the 
assignment itself. All homework questions are open ended and 
whenever possible related to the children's lives. For example, one 
day following a snowstorm, Ms. Sherkat posed the question, "What 
do you do on a snowy day?" This deceptively simple question was 
effective for several reasons First, it was personal. The children were 
interested in and excited by the subject. Because they had missed 
several days of school because of the snowstorm, every child had a 
personal reservoir of experiences to draw from. Secondly, thequestion 
was phrased in such a way that everyone, regardless of age or ability 
level, could be successful. The variety of responses proved this fact. 
Some children wrote paragraphs of text on a single idea; others made 
long lists of activities with no further explanation; and a few chose to 
respond with a combination of text and pictures. While questions such 
as this are the mainstay of the program, mini projects and experiments 
are also used as homework assignments. Mr. Williams, principal of 
the school, comments, "We want to get rid of the 'skill and drill 1 that 
characterizes traditional homework assignments. One of our major 
goals is to get parents involved in the child's learning and to emphasize 
that learning is fun/' 



Partners in assessment 

Sharing the responsibility of assessing children's progress is a 
new concept for both parents and teachers. Traditionally 
information about children's progress flowed in one direc- 
tion, from the school to the home. As parents and student 
becomeactivepartners in the assessment process, commu- 
nication flows in both directions - from the home to the 
school and from the school to the home. 
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Understanding that participation is based on knowledge, 
Warner Elementary organized a series of informational meetings on 
assessment. At the first meeting, the staff provided parents with an 
overview of assessment practices. Changes in assessment practices, 
such as performance events and portfolio assessment, were explained. 
Throughout the meeting, parents were encouraged to ask questions and 
to voice their concerns over the changes. 

At the .second meeting in this series, parents were given the 
opportunity to ieam about performance assessment first hand. By 
participating in an actual performance task, they gained insight into the 
problem solving and integrated nature of this type of assessment. A 
series of "make it and take it" workshops on process writing, reading, 
math , and science also contributed to the parents 1 understanding of the 
skills and strategies that children need to develop. 



The benefits of 
family involvement 
are numerous and 
have the potential to 
exert a long-term 
positive influence. 



In addition to these informational meetings and workshops, a 
special section for parent input was included in the newly designed 
primary progress report. In this section, parents are asked to identify 
and explain their goals for their child 1 s learning. There is also a section 
where they can write general comments and/or questions. Such 
opportunities not only provide teachers with additional information 
concerning development, but affirms the parent's role in assessing 
children's progress. 



SUMMARY 



The benefits of family involvement are numerous and have the 
potential to exert a long-term positive influence. Although this chapter 
suggests a number of tips to assist teachers, administrators, and parents 
as they begin to plan, experience shows that there is no single 
"blueprint" for success. Effective family involvement programs are 
as varied and unique as the individual populations they represent. 
Despite this diversity, two strong beliefs underbid successful family 
involvementprograms: l)femilieshaveaplaceintheeducation oftheir 
children; and 2) it is the responsibility of schools to encourage families 
to become full partners in this education. 
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9 MAKING THE CHANGE 



The statewide implementation of the primary program is 
probably the most ambitious change effort ever undertaken in 
American education. Thus, it is not surprising that Kentucky's 
primary teachereareexperiencmgagreatdealtf 
teachers who have been successful in traditional classrooms are being 
asked to abandon some of their basic practices, to move away from 
heavy reliance on a single textbook, to discontinue ability grouping, 
to work with multi-age, multi-ability groups, to use flexible grouping, 
and to learn to use whole language, investigative science, manipulative 
mathematics, and process writing. Any one of these changes would 
take a great deal of time and effort to implement; but primary teachers 
are being asked to implement all of these changes simultaneously and 
within a relatively short period of time. 



AN OPPORTUNITY FOR EMPOWERMENT 

Fortunately, many teachers throughout the commonwealth 
view the move to the primary program as an opportunity for 
empowerment. Susan Woods at Colony Elementary exclaims, "The 
primary program lets me be me!" No longer is the Kentucky 
Department ofEducation telling teachers that they must spend a certain 
number of minutes each day teaching each subject or that they must 
teach certain topics in a given grade level. On the other hand, they are 
being told that as long as their students are making progress toward 
attainment of the 75 Learner Outcomes, they have the freedom to 
design the curriculum and their classroom learning environment as 
they see fit. 

With freedom comes responsibility. Accepting responsibility 
for designing a primary program can be daunting, but the enthusiasm 
of the teachers who are the pioneers and the excitement of their students 
is contagious. Seeingaseven-year-old stand in frontofagroupof mixed 
age classmates, tell them about the fourth grade chapter book he just 
finished, and invite them to join his discussion group is convincing 
proof that the ceiling has been raised. The sky's the limit! 



The statewide 
implementation of 
the primary 
program is probably 
the most ambitious 
change effort ever 
undertaken in 
American 
education. 
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GUIDELINES FOR CHANGE 

Principals and teachers, especially teachers, are the heart of the 
effort to implement the primary program. Ultimately, it is the 
individual teacher ineachofthe8000primary classrooms in Kentucky 
who will implement the change. 

Tom Guskey discusses three guidelines that are essential to 
bringing about change to an outcomes-based instructional program. 



GUIDELINES FOR CHANGE 



Guideline #1 : Think big; start small. 



Guideline #2: Work in teams. 



Guideline tri\ Focus on success. 



BECOMING A RISK TAKER 

Sharon Griffey of Stonestreet Elementary captures both the 
challenge and the pain of change when she says, "I learned about the 
primary program through trial and fire! " "Trial" is a recurring theme 
on the part of the primary pioneers; they all say that as they tried new 
approaches they made a lot of mistakes along the way, but they backed 
up and tried again. They learned through their mistakes just as students 
learn through their mistakes. 

Before teachers will be willing to learn through "trial and fire, " 
administrators must establish a risk taking environment in the school. 
John Mann, principal of Caywood Elementary, encourages his 
teachers to take risks and insists that there be common trust and that 
teachers should not be criticized when they are trying new approaches. 
He states, "Principals should be understanding and give teachers 
freedom to explore and try new ways to teach." 

2 Z o 
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The importance of the principal's role in implementing the 
primary program cannot be overstated . In the schools we visited where 
the greatest progress was being made, the principal was supportive of 
teachers' efforts to change, participated in staff development sessions 
to learn about the primary school, and was enthusiastic about the 
positive benefits of the primary program for student learning and 
teacher empowerment. 

Teachers also mentioned how important it was to surround 
themselves with other positive and enthusiastic teachers who were also 
in the process of change. Trying out new ideas with another teacher 
made the risk less frightening. When things didn't go right or when 
they had problems, they could talk about these problems together and 
come up with alternative solutions. 



In the schools we 
visited where the 
greatest progress 
was being made, 
the principal was 
supportive of 
teachers ' efforts to 
change. 



STAGES IN BECOMING A PRIMARY TEACHER 



Regie Routman, author of two books for teachers on whole 
language, Transitions and Invitations, recountsher own transition from 
a traditional teacher to a whole language teacher. She identified the 
following stages in her metamorphosis: 



1. Ican'tdothis. It'stoohard,andIdon'tknowenough. 

2. Maybe if I find out about it, it's possible. 

3. I'll do exactly what the experts say. 

4. Fll adapt the experts' work to my own contexts. 

5 . I trust myself as an observer-teacher-learner-evalu- 
ator. 



ERIC 



She remembers, "Like many of us, I started off feeling 
overwhelmed and inadequate, and becoming a whole language teacher 
seemed out of reach. Fart of that feeling stemmed from defensiveness 
and a reluctance to change. Gradually, because of curiosity and 
wanting to grow as a teacher, I moved to stage 2 , where I took the time 
to explore - mostly through professional reading and attending 
conferences. Listening to educators at conferences and interacting with 
teachers in process made whole language seem like a possibility.. ." 
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"1 welcome the fact 
that I will be in the 
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'becoming' all the 
years that I remain 
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"As I continued to attend conferences, read professionally, 
reflect on my teaching, share ideas of what was working and not 
working with colleagues, and observe children, I slowly began to feel 
that meaningful change was possible for me. . .Gradually, after many 
years of teaching, reflecting, observing, and collaborating, I began to 
feel confident about my own beliefe about literacy learning..." 

"I have begun to adapt what I read to my own learning-teaching 
contexts. . .1 recognize that I will always be aleamer. I welcome the feet 
that I will be in the process of 'becoming' all the years that I remain 
a teacher." (Invitations, p. 27-28) 

Did you catch aglimpse of yourself in Routman's account of her 
own growth? It's comforting to know that a fine teacher/author like 
Regie Routman went through stages of self doubt and questioning 
before she learned to trust herself as a teacher-learner. We talked to 
a number of Kentucky primary teachers who were at various stages 
in their transition toward becoming a primary teacher. From those 
interviews, we gleaned the following advice for implementing the 
primary program. 



Observe Experienced Primary Teachers 

To paraphrase an old adage, "A visit is worth a thousand 
words." Time and again teachers told us that observing in other 
primary classrooms gave them more help in learning to implement the 
primary program than any other type of experience. They noted that 
it was important to have a chance to talk to the teachers they visited so 
that they could discuss what they had observed and ask questions about 
anything they did not understand . 

After visiting in another primary classroom, teachers at Salem 
Elementary reported, "We found some really neat ideas that we have 
already begun to implement during our whole language block. " At 
another school, one teacher who had originally doubted the wisdom 
of the primary program said she had changed her mind after visiting 
in a primary classroom, "Seeing is believing - 1 think I can do this!" 
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Read, Read, Read 



Elizabeth Lewis, ateacheratWheelerElementary, says that the 
two main ways she and her fellow teachers learned about the primary 
program was through reading articles and books on the primary 
program and attending workshops at the Gheens Academy in 
Louisville. Most of the teachers we interviewed commented that 
reading as much literature as possible was an important way they 
learned what the primary program is all about. 

The following books were the most frequently mentioned as 
being helpful to primary teachers: 



Calkins, L. M. (1986). The art of teaching writing . 

Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educational Books. 
Esele, B. (1991). Managing the whole language classroom. 

Cypress, CA: Creative Teaching Press, Inc. 
Pappas, C. C, Kiefer, B. Z., & Levstik, L. S. (1990). An 

integrated langu age re spective m me elementary 

school . New York, NY: Longman. 
Routman, R. (1988). Transitions: From literature to literacy . 

Portsmouth, MH: Heinemann Educational Books. 
Routman, R. (1991). Invitations: Changing as teachers and 

learners K-12 . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educa- 
tional Books. 



Make Haste Slowly 

Regie Routman uses the terms "slowly" and "gradually" in her 
account ofher evolution as a whole language teacher. Gradual change 
was a continuing theme among the teachers with whom we spoke. 
Amy Collier at Colony Elementary advised, "New primary teachers 
should tackle one area at a time such as concentrating on themes, whole 
language programs, or portfolios. " Her colleague, Susan Woods said 
that she focused on math and the whole language approach this year; 
next year she plans to focus on the development of thematic units. 



Remember Guideline #1: Think big; start small. 



The two main ways 
she and her fellow 
teachers learned 
about the primary 
program was through 
reading articles and 
books on the primary 
program and 
attending workshops. 
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Build on Your Own Strengths 



Choose one aspect 
at a time to work on. 



t 



Classroom 
LPbiilyftead 

2.Math Center 

with manipulatives 
3.SCIS 



Mteachershavestrengths upon which they can build. Perhaps 
you know a lot about children's literature. You may want to begin the 
primary program by relying more heavily on children's literature in 
your reading program, ^u could try some of the suggestions in 
Chapter 6 for conducting literature conversations to see which ones 
u^rk the best for you aixi your students. You would probably want to 
rearrange your room to set up a literacy center filled with children's 
tradebooks and the "write stuff 1 for encouraging young writers as 
suggested in Chapter 6. 

Or maybe science is your thing. You are one of those people 
who is always asking "why?" and trying to figure out how things work. 
\bu' ve been using SCIS or Kentucky ACES so you already have many 
of the investigative science materials needed to set up your science 
center. You may want to begin with one of the integrated units based 
on the science core concepts in Learning Goal 2 (See Chapter 5.) 

Elizabeth Rightmyer, Director of The Chance School, points 
outto visiting teachers thattheyhaveprobablyalieadybe^ndoingmany 
of the things recommended in the primary program. She suggests, 
"Start by making a list of all of the things that you are already doing 
that fit into the primary school model. Then make a list of the other 
attributes you want to change." Decide which aspects of your 
classroom environment and instructional program you want to change 
first and decide on a reasonable time frame for making that change. 
Choose one aspect at a time to work on. When you are comfortable 
with that change, decide on the one to tackle next. 



Collaborate with a Colleague 

"Two heads are better than one." Collaboration starts with the 
premise that we all can learn from one another. Working together, two 
teachers or a team of teachers can generate more ideas than one teacher 
working alone. John Finch at Caywood School pointed out, "There 
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is a great deal of expertise in one school building." The Caywood 
teachers have regular meetings to share ideas and teach one another. 
Many times training at Caywood takes place with Caywood's own 
teachers acting as the trainers and facilitators. 

Many districts are facilitating monthly meetings with primary 
teachers to allow teachers across the district to share information and 
to discuss the positives and negatives of their primary programs. The 
teachers are learning from one another. 

Many teachers throughout the state have worked in teams to 
develop theme-centered units. This gives them access to more 
materials and more ideas and reduces the workload on the individual 
teacher. In Livingston County, all ofthe primary teachers were invited 
to a meeting at the beginning of the year to discuss and share ideas on 
themes for the year. At the end of the meeting, the teachers voted and 
decided on four major themes for the 1 992- 1 993 school year. Having 
a set of common themes enabled teachers across the county to share 
ideas and lessons on the chosen themes. 

Beginning in the summer of 1 993 and continuing through the 
summer of 1994, each of six state universities will prepare 24 
classroom teachers to serve as K-3 science specialists. Developing and 
field testing a dozen model units at each of the six sites will be part of 
the preparation . The grand plan is to share those units broadly across 
the state and enlarge the pool of classroom teachers who can provide 
a variety of staff development services in elementary science. Stay 
tuned. 

At Hager Elementary, the teachers have developed a Resource 
Room . Linda Mahanna has found the room to be a "big help in housing 
different materials that are checked out and shared among all teachers 
on a regular basis." 

For true sharing and collaboration to take place in a school, 
everyone needs to feel empowered and comfortable in presenting their 
ideas and concerns. Teachers must be working cooperatively in a 
collegial fashion, not competitively. In effective schools, teachers 
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Under Kentucky* s 
rewards and 
sanctions program, 
it will be to the 
advantage of 
teachers to work 
collaboratively and 
to share their 
knowledge and 
expertise with one 
another. 



support each others' efforts to increase learning for all students. They 
do not compete with one another for recognition or rewards. Under 
Kentucky's rewards and sanctions program , the progress of all students 
in the school will be measured to determine whether the entire school 
is making satisfactory progress toward its goals, so it will be to the 
advantage of teachers to work collaboratively and to share their 
knowledge and expertise with one another. 



Remember Guideline #2: Work in Teams. 



Make Adjustments As Needed 

As teachers, we have all had lessons that Med or ideas that 
didn't work. What makes good teachers effective is that they recognize 
their mistakes and failures and they do something about them. They 
make changes in the learning environment , the classroom procedures, 
or the lesson plan to avoid making the same mistake again. 

For example, when you first began to use cooperative learning, 
you may have had an unsuccessful experience because the students did 
not know how to interact with one another socially. As a reflective 
teacher, you analyzed the problem and went back and taught the 
necessary social skills that are prerequisite to successful cooperative 
learning. Then you tried the lesson again. 

Some of the ideas you see in your visits or read about in articles 
and books will work for you and your students; others will not. But 
you will never know unless you try. When you try a new approach or 
technique, you will probably find that you need to make adjustments 
for your own teaching style and the learning needs of your students. 
As long as your students are making progress toward attainment of the 
75 Learner Outcomes, you may adjust the program as you see fit . 

Remember Sharon Griffey's admission that she learned about 
the primary program through "trial and fire." 
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Make the Program Your Own 



There is no one right way to implement the primary program. 
We have the seven critical attributes to guide us in our implementation 
efforts, but the way in which each teacher or team of teachers will 
implement the attributes will differ from classroom to classroom. 

FOCUS ON SUCCESS 

Most teachers entered the teaching profession because of their 
desire to help students learn and they measure their success in terms 
of student learning. The major reason why teachers are willing to do 
extra work and experience the personal discomfort of attempting 
change is the belief that they will soon become better teachers and their 
students will learn more as a result. 

The primary teachers we visited feel that their students are 
learning more. For example, Jennifer Mockbee at Bellevue Elemen- 
tary has been amazed at the success of her students in reading. She 
exclaimed , "The students have gone far beyond my expectations. " As 
students are allowed to experience continuous progress, to self select 
their own reading materials and learning activities, and to engage 
actively inprojects with other classmates, their learning is not restricted 
to grade level expectations. The primary program has lifted the ceiling 
on students' learning. 



Remember Guideline #3: Focus on success. 



SUMMARY 

There has never been a more exciting or more challenging time 
in Kentucky education. We have the single best chance we will ever 
have to make a lasting change in the educational lives of our students, 
in our own teaching lives, and in the way primary education is 
conducted across this country - not just in Kentucky. Ultimately, the 
success of the primary program in Kentucky rests on you! 
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KENTUCKY'S LEARNING GOALS AND LEARNER OUTCOMES 

The centerpiece of Kentucky ' s education reform effort is its vision of what students should know and 
be able to do as a result of their school experience. Every aspect of the reform movement is designed 
to promote student attainment of these goals and to measure our progress in helping them to do so. 

Assumption underlying KERA 
All students are capable of learning. 

The expectations for students are set forth as the six learning goals of KERA. These goals led to the 
development of 75 learner outcomes that characterize student achievement of the goals. All 
Kentucky students are expected to achieve the following: 

1. Students are able to app'v basic communication and mathematics skills in situations 
similar to what they vnYi experience in life. 

Much more than just the "basic skills" of yesteryear, Goal 1 emphasizes the critical nature of 
communication and math skills to success in any educational undertaking and throughout 
life. The sixteen learner outcomes listed under Goal 1 classify these communication skills 
into three broad categories - finding and gathering information and ideas by a variety of 
means, such as reading, listening, and observing; organizing and manipulating information 
and ideas by classifying, visualizing, and other techniques; and expressing information, 
ideas, and emotions in a variety of formats, including writing, speaking, and art. Use of 
these communication and mathematics skills is implicit in the other learning goals. 

1.1 Students use research tools to locate sources of information and ideas relevant to a 
specific need or problem. 

1.2 Students construct meaning from a variety of print materials for a variety of purposes 
through reading. 

1.3 Students construct meaning from messages communicated in a variety of ways for a 
variety of purposes through observing. 

1.4 Students construct meaning from messages communicated in a variety of ways for a 
variety of purposes through listening. 

1 .5 Students communicate ideas by quantifying with whole, rational, real and/or complex 
numbers. 

Curriculum framework. (1993). Frankfort, KY: The Kentucky Department of Education. 
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1.6 Students manipulate information and communicate ideas with a variety of computa- 
tional algorithms. 

1 .7 Students organize information and communicate ideas by visualizing space configura- 
tions and movements. 

1 .8 Students gather information and communicate ideas by measuring. 

1.9 Students organize information and communicate ideas by algebraic and geometric 
reasoning such as relations, patterns, variables, unknown quantities, deductive and 
inductive processes. 

1.10 Students organize information through development and use of classification rules and 
classification systems. 

LI 1 Students communicate ideas and information to a variety of audiences for a variety of 
purposes in a variety of modes through writing. 

1.12 Students communicate ideas and information to a variety of audiences for a variety of 
purposes in a variety of modes through speaking. 

1.13 Students construct meaning and/or communicate ideas and emotions through the visual 
arts. 

1.14 Students construct meaning and/or communicate ideas and emotions through music. 

1.15 Students construct meaning from and/or communicate ideas and emotions through 
movement. 



1.16 Students use computers and other electronic technology to gather, organize, manipulate, 
and express information and ideas. 

2> Students shall develop their abilities to apply core concepts and principles from science, 
mathematics, social studies, arts and humanities, practical living studies, and voca- 
tional studies to what they will encounter in life. 

"Core concepts and principles" are the broad ideas and themes that enable us to organize 
knowledge and experiences. Application of such concepts as 4i patterns of change 11 in sci- 
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ence, "democratic principles" in social studies, and "cultural heritage" in the humanities are 
critical to demonstrate that students truly understand a subject, rather than merely memoriz- 
ing discrete facts about it. Examining the 38 learner outcomes under Goal 2 reveals the 
many parallel ideas in the disciplines, as well as features that make each discipline unique. 
It is important to remember that Goal 2 specifies the meaningful application of the core 
concepts, not just knowing about them. 

Science 

2. 1 Students use appropriate and relevant scientific skills to solve specific problems in real- 
life situations. 

2.2 Students identify, compare, and contrast patterns and use patterns to understand and 
interpret past and present events and predict future events. 

2.3 Students identify and describe systems, subsystems, and components and their interactions 
by completing tasks and/or creating products. 

2.4 Students use models and scales to explain or predict the organization, function, and 
behavior of objects, materials, and living things in their environment. 

2.5 Students understand the tendency of nature to remain constant or move toward a steady 
state in closed systems. 

2.6 Students complete tasks and/or develop products which identify, describe, and direct 
evolutionary change which has occurred or is occurring around them. 

Mathematics 

2.7 Students demonstrate understanding of number concepts. 

2.8 Students demonstrate understanding of concepts related to mathematical procedures. 

2.9 Students demonstrate understanding of conce^*' : J_*ed to space and dimensionality. 

2.10 Students demonstrate understanding of measurement concepts. 

2.1 1 Students demonstrate understanding of change concepts on patterns and functions. 

2.12 Students demonstrate understanding of concepts related to mathematical structure. 
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2.13 Students demonstrate understanding of data concepts related to both CERTAIN and 
UNCERTAIN events. 

Social Studies 

2.14 Students recognize issues of justice, equality, responsibility, choice, and freedom and 
apply these democratic principles to real-life situations. 

2. 15 Students recognize varying forms of government and address issues of importance to 
citizens in a democracy, including authority, power, civic action, and rights and 
responsibilities. 

2.16 Students recognize varying social groupings and institutions and address issues of 
importance to members of them, including beliefs, customs, norms, roles, equity, order, 
and change. 

2.17 Students interact effectively and work cooperatively with the diverse ethnic and 
cultural groups of our nation and world. 

2.18 Students make economic decisions regarding production and consumption of goods and 
services related to real-life situations. 

2.19 Students recognize the geographic interaction between people and their surroundings 
in order to make decisions and take actions that reflect responsibility for the environment. 

2.20 Students recognize continuity and change in historical events, conditions, trends, and 
issues in order to make decisions for a better future. 

2.2 i Students observe, analyze, and interpret human behaviors to acquire a better understand- 
ing of self, others, and human relationships. 

Arts and Humanities 

2.22 Students create products and make presentations that convey concepts and feelings. 

2.23 Students analyze their own and others* artistic products and performances. 

2.24 Students appreciate creativity and values of the arts and the humanities. 

2.25 Through their productions and performances or interpretation, students show an under- 
standing of the influence of time, place, personality, and society on the arts and 
humanities. 
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2.26 Students recognize differences and commonalties in the human experience through 
their productions, performances, or interpretations. 

2.27 Students complete tasks, make presentations, and create models that demonstrate 
awareness of the diversity of forms, structures, and concepts across languages and 
how they may interrelate. 

Practical Living 

2.28 Students understand and communicate in a second language. 

2.29 Students demonstrate positive individual and family life skills. 

2.30 Students demonstrate effective decision-making and evaluative consumer skills. 

2.31 Students demonstrate skills and self-responsibility in understanding, achieving, and 
maintaining physical wellness. 

2.32 Students demonstrate positive strategies for achieving and maintaining mental and 
emotional wellness. 

2.33 Student 0 demonstrate the ability to assess and access health systems, services and 
resources available in their community which maintain and promote healthy living for 
its citizens. 

2.34 Students perform psychomotor skills effectively and efficiently in a variety of settings. 

2.35 Students demonstrate knowledge, skills, and values that have lifetime implications for 
involvement in physical activity. 

Vocational Studies 

2.36 Students demonstrate strategies for selecting career path options. 

2.37 Students produce and/or make presentations that communicate school-to-work/post- 
secondary transition skills. 

2.38 Students demonstrate the ability to complete a post-secondary opportunities search. 
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Students shall develop their abilities to become self-sufficient individuals. 

While educators have talked for years about developing self-sufficient individuals with long- 
life learning skills, Goal 3 unequivocally states that this is expected of every Kentucky 
student The seven learner outcomes under Goal 3 specify the attributes that characterize 
self-sufficiency. These outcomes are the responsibility of every teacher, administrator, and 
other school employee to foster and develop. Achieving them for every student will be one 
of Kentucky's biggest challenges. 

3.1 Students demonstrate positive growth in self-concept through appropriate tasks or 
projects. 

3.2 Students demonstrate the ability to maintain a healthy lifestyle. 

3.3 Students demonstrate the ability to be adaptable and flexible through appropriate tasks 
or projects. 

3.4 Students demonstrate the ability to be resourceful and creative. 

3.5 Students demonstrate self-control and self discipline. 

3.6 Students demonstrate the ability to make decisions based on ethical values. 

3.7 Students demonstrate the ability to learn on one's own. 

Students shall develop their ability to become responsible members of a family, work 
group, or community. 

"Cooperative learning" is a major buzz-word in educational circles these days. While 
cooperative learning strategies are certainly embedded within Goal 4, the six learner out- 
comes emphasize a broad range of characteristics that enable people to lwe and work to- 
gether effectively. Goal 4, with its focus on interpersonal interactions, combines with the 
individual outcomes of Goal 3 to create a picture of well-rounded citizens with the tools to 
function in a changing society. 

4. 1 Students effectively use interpersonal skills. 

4.2 Students use productive team membership skills. 
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4.3 Students individually demonstrate consistent, responsive, and caring behavior. 

4.4 Students demonstrate the ability to accept the rights and responsibilities for self and 
others. 

4.5 Students demonstrate an understanding of, appreciation for, and sensitivity to a 
multicultural and world view. 

4.6 Students demonstrate an open mind to alternative perspectives. 

Students shall develop their abilities to solve problems both in school and in a variety of 
situations similar to what they will encounter in life. 

Problem-solving is often described as "what you do when you don't know what to do." The 
five learner outcomes under Goal 5 address the various purposes and products that problem- 
solving situations might involve. All the outcomes require students to apply thinking and 
reasoning skills. While thinking and problem-solving are typically referred to as "higher 
order" skills, it should not be inferred that working on these learner outcomes must wait until 
the outcomes under Goals 1-4 are achieved. Indeed, the process of trying to solve an engag- 
ing problem can provide a motivating context for students to develop these other skills. 

5.1 Students use critical thinking skills in a variety of situations that will be encountered in 
life. 

5.2 Students use creative thinking skills to develop or invent novel, constructive ideas or 
products. 

5.3 Students create and modify their understanding of a concept through organizing 
information. 

5.4 Students use a decision-making process to make informed decisions among options. 

5.5 Students use problem-solving processes to develop solutions to relatively complex 
problems. 

Students shall develop their abilities to connect and integrate knowledge from all 
disciplines into their own knowledge bases. 

Goal 6 requires that students think and work across disciplines and that teachers structure 
learning opportunities to help students explore interdisciplinary linkages. Very few situa- 
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tions in the "real world" can be conveniently assigned to a single academic discipline. For 
example, the issue of global energy resources has scientific, social, economic, political, and 
cultural aspects. The three learner outcomes under Goal 6 address different strategies for 
connecting, integrating, and re-examining existing knowledge, as well as for generating new 
knowledge. 

6.1 Students address situations (e.g., topics, problems, decisions, products) from multiple 
perspectives and produce presentations or products that demonstrate a broad 
understanding. Examples of perspectives include: economic, social, cultural, political, 
historic, physical, technical, aesthetic, environmental, and personal. 

6.2 Students use what they already know to acquire new knowledge, develop new skills, 
or interpret new experiences. 

6.3 Students expand their understanding of existing knowledge (e.g., topic, problem, 
situation, product) by making connections with new and unfamiliar knowledge, skills, 
and experiences. 



The descriptions of the learning goals were written by Mike Howard, Director of Education, Kentucky Science 
and Technology Council. 
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Saffell Street School 
Primary Progress Report 

Student , Teacher _ — 



LANGUAGE AND LITERACY 



DISPLAYS INTEREST IN PRINT 

shares books with others 

chooses to spend time with books 

asks to be read to 

listens attentively to books in a group 

contributes to group discussion 

checks out books frequently 



KNOWLEDGE OF MECHANICS 



DURING SUPER 
Involves self 
intensely with 
print 



SILENT READING 
Maintains interest 
in print with 
additional support 



DURING GROU P READING 
Totally involved Willing to 
with reading participate with 

experiences additional support 

DURING READING DISCUSSIONS 

Carries on a Willing to answer 

meaningful questions about 

conversation reading material 

about reading with guidance 

DISPLAYS INTEREST IN WRITING 

chooses to write or draw 

wants more writing time 

wants to share their writing 

shows interest in others* writing 

uses available print 

DURING WRITING WORKSHOP 
Shows independence Shows some 
using the writing independence, 
process needing ' 

individual 
guidance to 
progress 

STORY DEVELOPMENT 



Develops and 
organizes ideas 
with a purpose 



Expresses logical 
and sequential 
thoughts and 
ideas; needs to 
develop a clearer 
purpose 



Has difficulty 
being involved 
with print 



Unable to stay 
involved with 
group activity 



Unable to express 
thoughts or 
feelings about 
reading material 



Needs individual 
guidance to 
participate 



Expresses ideas; 
may or may not 
be logically 
connected 



Able to use 
punctuation, 
capitals, grammar 
and complete 
sentences 



Shows some use 
of punctuation, 
capitals, grammar 
and complete 
sentences, but not 
consistently 



Needs awareness 
of punctuation, 
capitals, grammar 
and complete 
sentences 



READING STRATEGIES (e.g. picture clues, context, back- 

ground knowledge, prediction, 
phonics) 

Us^s a variety Beginning to use Unaware of reading 

of reading one or more strategics 

strategies reading strategics 

STEPS IN READING 

listening to stories, unaware of print and its function 

picture reading, describing pictures 

pretends reading, turning pages, tracking print, rehearsing 

silently 

memory reading 

recognizes some words but not all 

recognizes patterns in reading 

reading with understanding, summarizes 
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Date 



MATH 

PROBLEM SOLVING 
Able to problem Can use problem 
solve independently solving with some 
guidance 



Needs assistance 
to solve problems 



COMMUNICATES MEANING 

Using symbols and Using symbols Needs assistance 

words to show and/or words, to use symbols 

meaning needing assistance and/or words to 

to show meaning show meaning 



NLMBER U NDERSTANDING 
Demonstrates and Demonstrates 
extends under- understanding 
standing about about number 

number mooning meaning 



Beginning to show 
an awareness of 
number meaning 



LISTENING AND SPEAKING 



FOLLOWS DIRECTIONS 



Almost always 
follows directions 
indc pendently 



Working to develop 
better listening 
skills to follow 
through with 
directions 



COMMUNICATES IDEAS VERBALLY 

Willing and able Willing to express 

to communicate thoughts; working 

effectively with to develop a clearer 

others focus 



Needs constant 
assistance in 
following directions 



Needs encourage- 
ment to express 
ideas 



PERSONAL AND SOCIAL GROWTH 



USE OE TIME 
Is productive and 
involved 



Sometimes needs 
encouragement 
to use time 
productively 



EFFECTIVE GROUP MEMBER 
Works well with Needs limited 
others assistance to work 

with others 



Needs assistance to 
become involved in 
productive activities 



Has difficulty 
working with others 



COOPERATES WITH PEERS AND SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
Shows respect and Needs encourage- Needs constant 
gets along well mcnt with limited reminding of how 
with others guidance to cooperate 




Parents! Please write a home goal for your child. It may be something that you will continue to work on 
during this next reporting period. 



Sign and return 



Date 
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TAKING THE INITIATIVE 
BARRIERS TO FAMILY INVOLVEMENT: QUESTIONS TO ASK 

Use the following questions to assess your school's "openness" 
quotient. 

Physical Barriers 

1. Logistical problems: scheduling, child care, 
transportation 

Questions to ask: 

Are there opportunities for families to be 
involved in the evening or after school hours? 
Are staff available before and after school? 
Is chil r " ^re provided during conferences and 
meetings? 

Is child care available for volunteers? 

Are alternate forms of transportation available 

for families? 

2. Physical school environment: open or closed? 
Questions to ask: * 

Is the office clearly marked and adequately 
staffed? 

Is the entrance physically welcoming? 

3. Language barriers 
Questions to ask: 

Are print materials in more than one language? 
Is someone available who speaks the language 
spoken in the home? 

4 . Lack of time and funding 
Questions to ask: 

Are teachers given release time to visit parents 
and develop programs? 

Are parents given release time to train parent 
volunteers? 

Are teachers paid for after school programs? 
Are parent involvement programs funded? 



Psychological Barriers 

For Parents: 

1. Negative attitudes or bad experiences with schools 
Questions to ask: 

Are initial contacts with the family related to 
pleasant or unpleasant subjects? 
Has the parent's experiences with school been 
negative or positive? 
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Feelings of inadequacy , failure, and poor self -worth 
Questions to ask: 

Do parents have high or low expectations for their 

child? 

Are parents intimidated by the notion of school 
and teacher? 

Are parents discouraged by their own failures? 
Are parents afraid they will show a lack of 
knowledge and embarrass themselves. 

Suspicion or anger that school are not treating them 
equally 

Questions to ask: 

Do parents see themselves as "pawns" of the 

system? 

Do parents feel that schooling will not help their 
child? 

Do parents feel they are treated different than 
more affluent parents? 

Do parents perceive the teacher as an authority 
figure and as a result mistrust him/her? 

Leave it to the schools 
Questions to ask: 

Do parents feel "education" is the teacher's job 

not theirs? 

Do parents feel they should not interfere? 
Do parents feel unable to help their child? 



For Schools and Teachers: 

1. Commitment and attitudes toward family involvment 
Questions to ask: 

Is the entire school committed to family 
involvement? 

Is leadership shared by the administration, 
faculty, and staff? 

Is family involvement considered a necessity not a 
luxury? 

Do faculty accept diversity among families? 
Does the school adopt a "non-deficit" attitude 
toward families? 

Does the school reject the idea that some groups 
of parents can not be reached? 

2. Doubts about their abilities to work with parents 
Questions to ask: 

Do teacher's feel comfortable working with 
parents? 
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Is staff development provided to assist teachers 
develop new skills? 

Is time given to develop programs with families? 



3 . Confusion about the role of the teacher 
Questions to ask: 

Do parents and teachers have a similar view of 
family involvement? 

Do teachers worry parents will disrupt the class 
and undermine their authority? 

4. Schools assume a passive role or fail to help parents 
feel welcome 

Questions to ask: 

Are parents "invited" to participate? 

Are invitations issued frequently and on a regular 

basis? 

Are interested parents seen as partners or 
threats? 

Is their a welcoming attitude in the building? 
Are unscheduled visits by parents welcomed and/ or 
encouraged? 
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Newsletter 
January 19-22 



The spelling words this 
week will come from our 
study of Washington, D.C. 
Please choose seven words 
to study for the spelling 
test next Monday. 



agency 

archive 

bureau 

capital, 

cementary 

peak 

senate 

tourism 

institute 

Columbia 



focal 

grid 
library 
capitol 
monument 
core 

site 

federal 

Potomac River 
congress 



8c & 8e & 8c Se Sc Se 8e & 8c 8c 8c 8c 8c 8c 8c 8c 8c 8c & 8c 8c 8c 8c 

Homework this week will be 
based on the individual 
needs of each student. The 
daily homework assignment 
will be handled by copying 
the math assigned for each 
night from the white board 
in the classroom. 

8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8e8c8c8cSc8c8c8c8c8c8c8c&8c8c8c 

Book orders will be mailed 
Friday of this week. 

Progress Reports will be 
sent home by each student 
on Wednesday of this week. 

ER|c&Se&& 8 (8c&8cSe8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8e8c8c8c8c8c8c 



Field trips: Friday. January 
22nd, our class along with 
several from Squires will 
attend the performance of 
Heidi. The cost for bus and 
performance is $4.00 per 
student. 

We will leave Squires at 
9:15 for the scheduled IO.-00 
performance. There is no 
need to send a lunch, we 
will eat in the classroom 
when we return to school. 

Monday, January 25th, all 
students will go to Safety 
City. Each child will need a 
lunch to take along. I've not 
found out what time well 
leave Squires, but I do know 
that we will eat lunch in 
the cafeteria there. There is 
no charge for this trip. 

8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8:8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8c8t 

CONGRATULATIONS !!!! 

Emily Witham was the 
runner up in the 
school-wide spelling bee for 
primary students, last 
Thursday afternoon. We're 
very proud of you Emily. 
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Mrs. Foreman Mrs. Lewis ■ Mrs. S trope Mrs. Wallace Mrs. Whxtaker 



As our winter break approaches, we look back to our accomplishments 
and look forward to an exciting future in 1 992. As teachers, we continue 
to be proud of our student's successes. We strongly believe that student 
success is the goal of all our school activities. Through our multi-age 
primary program, student success is promoted in a variety of ways including; 
-The lines between grade ieveis and ability groups are "blurred" as 
each child is able to progress at his/her own rate without the fear 
of failure. 

-Using re3l literature has motivated our children to read in dramatic 
and positive ways. The wide variety of reading materials has 
soarked the interest of every student. 

-The active involvement of students in learnina throuch "hands-on" 
math, science and social studies-has contributed to a significant 
increase in skill acquisition and student motivation, 
learning connections have helped us concentrate on providing 
quality activities to -develop your child's multiple intelligences. 

We would be negligent if we did not express our appreciation to you, 
as parents, for the on-going support and involvement you provide in so many 
ways. Additionally, we think special note should be made of the vital 
role Mrs. Bush plays in establishing a climate where innovation and 
creativity is encourage! The Wheeler "success" story is one of true 
teamwork, and it is clearly our children wno benefit from such a commitment 
to teamwork. 

Mrs. Foreman 
Mrs. Lewis 
Mrs. Strooe 
Mrs. Wallace 
£58 M rs.Whi taker 
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OVER THE HOLIDAYS , PLEASE CHECK; YOUP CHILD'S 
SUPPLIES. EVERY CHILD MUST (AT LEAST) HAVE 
PAPER. AND PENCILS EVERYDAY. 

THANK YOU II 




HOMEWORK. REMINDER AMD UPDATE'. 
MON. 

WED. READING/WRITING 
THUP.S. 

TUES. MATH 

Please help us by checking dally with your child to see that it is 
completed. We believe a limited amount of homework. 

1. '' Helps develop self-discipline. 

2. ) Reinforces and extends the work of the classroom. 
3.5 Gives needed practice in areas that may be weak. 

4.) Provides better understanding of what is taking place at school. 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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HAPPENINGS! 



Mrs. Foreman's students have been 
actively learning about cultural 
celebrations from around the world 
during December. They studied France, 
Italy, Germany, Israel, Spain and Africa. 
It was very special for the students to 
take time to examine the holidays of 
other people. These same students also 
learned about other cultures in their own 
state. Through the aid of a network of 
teachers, the students have had the 
valuable opportunity to write penpal 
letters to students at a school in Ary, KY. 
So far the students have exchanged 
letters, drawings and pictures. They 
hope to also exchange videotaped 
messaaes. 



Mrs. Lewis' morning block has had 
loads of fun the last few months.. Most 
every child made a presentation during 
our "Expert's Hour" It was neat learning 
what our friends were and expert at 
doing. *? 

We hod a mysterious letter from 
our outer space friend, Tuf fy." He wrote 
us two times, but we haven't heard back 
from him. Perhaps he went back to his 
planet. We also wrote our penpals in 
Ary, KY. We're waiting to hear back from 
them, tool 

Did you hear about our big 
performance on Wheeler's World? Mrs. 
Lewis' class sang one of our favorite 
songs for the school, "I Like to Read." 
They did a fantastic jobll 



Mrs. Whitaker's morning block has 
taken many exciting adventures through 
reading books such a RQSIE' S WALK and 
MOON QflY. They have words which will 
be useful in their poetry writing unit 

Her class has been composing many 
wonderful stories. They've written 
about falling leaves, the pumpkin patch, 
traveling traips, magic hats and frosty 
snowmen. Her student's writing folders 
and journals are filled with marvelous 
entries! 

Mrs. Wallace's morning and afternoon 
blocks have been working on prereading 
skills. They have also incorporated 
journal writing into their class this year. 
In these journals, the children write and 
draw about anything they want The more 
exposure they get to words and 
literature, the more they will feel Q.K. 
about trying to spell words. It is not 
important that they spell any of the 
words right, the purpose is to provide a 
risk free environment for the children, 
so they'll feel "safe" about exploring 
language. 

Mrs. Strope's morning block is 
writing poetry. They've also been 
writing letters to* a 93 year old woman 
in Piggett, Arkansas, our penpals in Ary, 
KY, and will soon write a letter to our 
new president. We also had a 
multicultural study of the holidays in 
December. We learned about how 
Christmas is celebrated in Sweden, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, France and other 
countries. We have enjoyed doing 
journal writing with Mrs. Wallace's room. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION: Success From The Start 



After months of planning and discussion, Kentucky's primary 
program is entering the action stage. 

By the beyinning of the 1992-93 school year, every school must 
address each of the critical attributes of the program: 

1. Developmental^ appropriate practice 

2. Multi-age, multi-ability classrooms 

3. Continuous progress 

4. Authentic assessment 

5. Qualitative reporting 

6. Professional teamwork 

7. Positive parent involvement 

By the first day of the 1995-96 school year, every primary school 
program must be complete with each critical attribute fully deve- 
loped and in operation. 

The Primary Progr?Ti of the Kentucky Education Reform Act 
calls for major changr : . in the methods Kentucky uses to educate 
our youngest children. The intent of the primary legislation is to 
allow more time for young children to develop so that they may 
experience success rather than failure. The Primary Program 
includes students ages 5, 6, 7, 8, and sometimes 9 (currently K-3rd 
grade). How will the Primary Program differ from our current pro- 
gram? Consider these changes: 

1. Students will not be passed from Kindergarten to first, first to 
second, or second to third grade as they progress now. Instead, 
they will remain with one teacher throughout the first four years so 
that there will be continuity with the student's program. 

2. Students will receive a report card, but they will not receive 
grades. Instead students will be rated as R (Rapid Progress), S 
(Steady Progress), or N (Needs Help). Students will also receive a 
narrative report in which the teacher gives more specific information 
about the student's progress. Students will also be assessed with 
checklists, teacher observations, and on performance tasks. 
Another key component to the assessment is the student portfolio. 
By maintaining a portfolio of student work, a teacher (and parent) 
can assess student progress over a period of time. 

3. Teachers and students will rely less and less on basal text- 
books, workbooks, and worksheets and will focus more and more 
on materials designed to enhance learning and critical thinking 
skills. More time will be spent in students actively involved in their 
learning; working with a partner cooperatively; and working in small 
groups. At times students wilt participate in whole group instruction. 
At other times students will be working independently. If students 
need to work on a specific area, the teacher will regroup for 
instruction 

4. The physical environment of the classroom will look different 
q" as we replace individual desks with tables and provide storage 
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cubbies for students' 
persona! items. The 
room will also be 
arranged in learning 
centers which are 
challenging and 
inviting. 

5. The teacher's 
role will be one of 
facilitating the learn- 
ing process rather 
than one of dissemi- 
nating information. 

Because there 
are so few primary 
Rachel Steinhauser, Samantha Taylor, program models in 

Finer Elementary Kentucky, Kenton 

County chose to develop a model which would incorporate all the 
critical attributes as described above. Three of Kenton County's 
elementary schools volunteered to pilot instructional strategies 
relative to the primary program. These schools are Beechgrove, 
Piner, and R.C. Hinsdale. As these schools become more involved 
in implementation, they are modifying the program to be more 
closely alligned with our primary school philosophy which encom- 
passes these characteristics: 

1. Fosters growth of children's knowledge and understanding of 
themselves and their world. 

2. Recognizes that language assists thinking and learning. 

3. Allows for differences in learning rates, styles, knowledge, 
experience, and interests. 

4. Leads children to develop knowledge, concepts, attitudes, 
skills, and processes. 

5. Enables children to learn through active involvement and play. 

6. Builds on what children "can do." 

7. Provides for an ongoing assessment of children's progress. 

8. Creates the climate of safety, success, and mutual respect 
necessary for lifelong learning. 

The Primary Program is designed to be child-centered and to 
recognize and value the diversity of individual learner needs. As we 
note statistics that one of every five children experiences failure by 
the time s/he reaches fourth grade, it is evident that we need a 
major change in the primary school. The Kentucky Education 
Reform Act as related to the Primary Program is a vehicle for 
educators to effect this change. We must be successful in our ■ 
endeavor. 
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Support For Kenton 
County Families 

Kenton County is one of eight school 
systems in Northern Kentucky to 
receive a grant to establish a Family 
Resource Center. (Family Resource 
Centers have been created as part of 
the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 
1990.) The center will serve the children 
and families of Ryland, Piner and Visalia 
Schools. The intent of Family Resource 
Centers is to support and strengthen 
families by identifying needs and linking 
families to resources available in the 
community. Centers help children and 
families to access such services as Day 
Care, After School Care, Health Care 
and Social Service referrals. Centers 
will offer education to enhance parent- 
ing skills, and programs for new and 
expectant parents. 

The Kenton County Family 
Resource Center is located at Ryland 
Elementary School in a building adja- 
cent to the school. The Center is open 
Monday through Friday from 7:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. with services available to 
the total community. 

Many children and families go with- 
out needed services because they do 
not know what services are available in 
their community, or they may expe- 
rience barriers that prevent them from 
obtaining services from agencies. The 
Center helps identify those barriers with 
families and assists them in connecting 
with community resources. Family 
Resource Centers build an effective 
partnership with parents and are a link 
between home, school and the 
community. 

The Kenton County Family 
Resource Center is part of the initial 
statewide implementation of Centers 
across Kentucky. In an effort to support 
and strengthen families, 133 Family 
Resource and Youth Service Centers 
have been established to serve children 
and families in Kentucky. 

For information about the Center and 
its services, call Carol Luzak, F.R.C. 
Director, at 356-7849. Visitors to the 
Center are also welcome between the 
hours of 7:30 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. Mon- 
Wo ^* kr ough Friday 
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Mary Rogers State Teacher Of The Year 

Mary Rogers loves teaching, a profession 
she has been dedicated to for 17 years. In her 
current position, as a teacher at the Northern 
Kentucky Treatment Center, that love of teach- 
ing and caring for her students has received 
statewide recognition. 

Mrs. Rogers was honored at the Children's 
Residential Services Conference in Lexington 
where she received the Kentucky Teacher of 
the Year award. "If I had to describe Mary in 
one word it would be exuberant" said Northern 
Kentucky Treatment Center administrator Mike Gray. "Her genuine concern 
for her students and her enthusiastic upbeat manner makes her truly special." 

The Northern Kentucky Treatment Center serves students that are in the 
care of the state. The State Cabinet for Human Resources recognizes an out- 
standing teacher each year. There are 200 teachers in the state's 30 pro- 
grams. According to superintendent, Dr. John Forbeck, "Mary has done an 
outstanding job. Her contributions to her students and fellow employees are to 
be applauded." 




Teaching the Future 




Sue Simpson, Joan Joseph, Crescent 
Springs teachers 



Crescent Springs Elementary 
teachers, Sue Simpson and Joan 
Joseph, participated in the U.S. 
Space Academy program for 
teachers in Hunstville, Alabama. 

The "Teaching the Future" cur- 
riculum provided 48 hours of edu- 
cational instruction in principles of 
aerospace technology, space 
exploration, and discovery as app- 
lied to the nation's space program. 

The five day course offered a 
unique opportunity to bring class- 
room teachers up-to-date on 
subjects involving mankind's 
adventure into space. 



■ KAEOP Elects Schry 

Phyllis Schry, secretary to the super- 
intendent and the Board of Education, was 
elected vice president of the Kentucky Associ- 
ation of Educational Office Professionals. The 
Kentucky Association of Educational Office Pro- 
fessionals is the recognized state professional 
association for education office personnel. 

Phyllis also serves on the KAEOP executive 
board and is the treasurer of the local 
association. 



Assessment Update: 
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"Students To Face New Challenges" 



For the last three years Kenton 
County students have participated in 
CTBS/4 testing. CTBS/4 provided one 
method to monitor student achievement 
on a yearly basis. According to Dave 
Yeager, director of pupil personnel, "Our 
students have responded with very 
positive test results. Across the board 
from elementary through tenth grade, 
our students have scored well above 
the national norm." (see graphs below) 



KENTON COUNTY SCHOOLS 

TOTAL BATTERY SCORES 




Grade 1 



Grade 2 



Grade 3 



Grade 4 



Grade 5 



Nat ona Average 



Grade 6 



Nat ona' Average 



Grade 7 




High Schoo O ne He gms Simon KetiO"> 



NatiOna* Average 



I 1 88 -$9 I I < 



k, ^l"-il Average — 50% 



This year with the advent of KERA 
(Kentucky Educational Reform Act) 
students in grades 4, 8 and 12 will be 
evaluated using three different types of 
assessments. These three assess- 
ments will be used to measure student 
performance in six goal areas. 
The performance goals are: 

1. The application of basic communi- 
cation and math skills; 

2. The application of CORE con- 

cepts in science, 
mathematics, social 
studies, the arts and 
humanities, practical 
living skills, and 
vocational studies; 

3. Becoming a 
self-sufficient 
individual; 

4. Becoming a 
productive group 
member; 

5. Thinking and 
problem solving; 

6. Integration of 
knowledge across all 
subject areas. 

Along with these 
performance goals 
75 valued outcomes 
for students have 
been identified. Stu- 
dents will be 
expected to demon- 
strate the ability to 
complete real-life 
application for each 
valued outcome. 
Performance-based 
assessments will be 
developed for each 
valued outcome 
which will allow stu- 
dents to show how 
the knowledge and 
skills learned in the 
classroom can be 
used in real life. 

Student 
Assessments 

Three types of 
assessments will be 
used to measure stu- 
dent performance in 
the six goal areas. 
These assessments 
include: 

I. Portfolios and 
Exhibitions 

Each student in 
grades 4, 8 and 12 



Grade 8 



Scott 



ERJC 



will have a portfolio with a collection of 
the student's work which has been 
assigned and graded by the student's 
teacher. 

II. Performance Based Assessments 
Each year students will be given 

performance based assessments which 
will require them to use acquired knowl- 
edge and skills to produce a product or 
solve a problem. 

III. NAEP (National Assessment of 
Educational Progress) Like Assessment 

The NAEP-Like Assessment for 
Kentucky's assessment program is patt- 
erned after the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. "The Nation's 
Report Card". The questions are multi- 
ple choice and open-ended including 
an on demand writing sample. The 
NAEP-Like Assessment will focus on 
higher-order thinking skills, and student 
performance in solving multi-step 
problems. 

in Summary 

The Kenton County Schools are 
excited about Kentucky's New Perfor- 
mance Based Student Assessment 
Program. Students will be encouraged 
to work beyond recall and recognition to 
approach problems and situations with 
higher-order thinking skills. This type of 
assessment will provide authentic 
learning measurements with well- 
defined expected student outcomes. 



Attendance Figures 
Reach All-Time High 

Attendance in the Kenton 
County Schools has been on the 
rise for the last three years. Last 
year's annual percentage of 
attendance for all Kenton County 
students was 95.7%. The faculty, 
staff, and parents should be con- 
gratulated for their efforts in making 
outstanding attendance a reality in 
our schools. Outstanding attend- 
ance is the first step in making 
our schools a true oasis for 
success. 
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Kenton Central - 

A Second Chance At Success! 



Appendix E 



Kenton Central High School is an 
alternative school program designed to 
help At-Risk students receive their high 
school diploma. The majority of stu- 
dents attending Kenton Central are 
there due to poor grades and excessive 
absenteeism. 

Since opening in September, 1989, 
Kenton Central has had 45 graduates. 

The success stories of these gradu- 
ates have been overwhelming. Von 
Hilliard, Kenton Central teacher, and Pat 
Brownfield, teacher assistant, keep in 
contact with their students. To date, only 
one graduate has not returned for a 
visit, or written a letter on their progress. 
"We have been fortunate because our 
students have been great about keep- 
ing us updated on what's happening 
with them. We would like to share the 



good news and success stories of 
some of our students/' states Pat 
Brownfield. 

April Martin '91 is attending Eastern 
Kentucky University as a Pre-Med 
Major. Khristie Deatherage '90 is a full 
time student at Northern Kentucky Uni- 
versity majoring in education. Andy 
Balzer '91 is currently taking 15 credit 
hours at Miami University. Tony Nickol 
'91 is attending South Western Busi- 
ness College working toward an asso- 
ciate degree in computer programming. 
(He has made the Dean's List with all 
As). 

These students are just a few of 
Kenton Central's success stories. Over 
40% of last year's graduates are attend- 
ing colleges, universities or adult voca- 
tional schools. 




Scott Dietrick 
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We congratulate the Kenton Central 
High School graduates and look for- 
ward to hearing more on their continued 
progress. 

Editors note - Two days after the pic- 
ture of Scott Dietrick was taken he com- 
pleted his course work and graduated 
from Kenton Central. Scott is hoping to 
attend Be. ea College and major in Art. 

Adult Learning Center 
Opens 

On September 3, 1991, Kenton 
County Schools opened a full-time adult 
learning center. It was made possible by 
a $37,693 grant from the Cabinet of 
Workforce Development. Housed at Ft. 
Wright School, 501 Farrell Drive in Ft. 
Wright, the center is open from 9:00 
a.m. to 8:00 p.m., Monday through 
Thursday. 

The center will help people obtain 
their GED Diploma and will also assist 
those individuals who want to improve 
their basic educational skills. 

"Last year we were funded for two 
night classes a week. The expanded 
hours this year will make it easier for 
people to take advantage of the 
services we have to offer. We are 
excited about the center and want to 
provide programs and services that will 
benefit not only the Kenton County 
community but also businesses in our 
area," stated Elaine Littler, the center 
coordinator. 

Approximately 36% of the people liv- 
ing in Kenton County do not have a high 
school diploma or a GED. We want to 
significantly reduce that percentage. 

For additional information, contact 
Elaine Littler at the Kentdn County Adult 
Learning Center (331-7742). 

KERA = Kentucky Education 
Reform Act 

The mission of the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Education, as the national cata- 
lyst for educational transformation, is to 
ensure for each child an internationally 
superior education and a love of learn- 
ing through visionary leadership, vigor- 
ous stewardship, and exemplary servi- 
ces in alliance with schools, school 
districts, and other partners. 



